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CHAPTER I. 
PRE FA TORY. 



The lamps of heaven and the lamps of earth, these soon to 
close their eyes for the day and those to open theirs on other 
realms, were both shining brightly in the crisp air as I 
wended my way to the railway-station in the early morning. 
A train is never punctual except when you do not wish it. 
If you are late it arrives and departs in due time and leaves 
you behind ; but there is no reciprocity in its punctuality. 
The man in fustian and the man in scarlet, waiting for the 
early train, are like sentries in a guard-house half asleep on 
their post, until the whistle sounds when they 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Few people, even now, set out on a long journey without 
some misgivings ; but there was a great deal more reason for 
them when the old philosophers travelled than there is now. 
Plato took a cargo of oil, and Herodotus a dragoman, to 
Egypt to smooth their way and introduce them to the 
country. We have no record of the particulars of the 
journeys of Hecataeus or of Demetrius, who was St. Paul's 
fellow countryman, but we may be sure that it required no 
ordinary resolution, when the former, in the sixth century 
before our era, and the latter, about the time of its com- 
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mencement, set out from the distant ports of Miletus and 
Tarsus to the shores of our remote and then almost unknown 
island. Without compass, without charts, without steam, 
and in small craft, theirs was indeed the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, and not without danger or adventure. 

The frosty air and my early rising made me ask myself, 
why I was leaving home and going so long a journey ? I had 
neither the excuse of seeking health, nor a desire, I hope, of 
being idle. The wise men of old travelled to Egypt to grow 
wiser. It was there Pythagoras learned his doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, which taught his followers to illtreat 
none of heaven's creatures, on which a humane friend's com- 
ment when he saw an animal abused, was to wish that the 
brute and his master could change places, and that the latter 
were a horse and the former a butcher's boy riding him ! 
But there is less to be learned in Egypt now than there was 
in the days of old, and I could not say that my hopes on 
that point were very extravagant or ambitious. Neither 
could I answer my own question with the proverb, " He who 
has once tasted Nile water longs to taste it again." But I 
had an answer almost as Eastern, which was, that I had been 
invited to go and could not help it. 

While I was waiting for the train I had time to count up 
some of the things my many advisers had recommended for 
the journey. One of them had recommended me to take 
a large store of provisions, and particularly some potted 
meats, to be had somewhere in Cornhill. Another, quoting 
Byron's lines, suggested the proper sauce for them : 

Be sure you take a stock of Harvey, 

Lest, perchance, the rogues should starve ye. 

As to the people I was going amongst another friend gave 
me his opinion in poetry : 

Some are so gentle in their natures, 
That if you speak they answer like a bell ; 

While others are like nutmeg- graters, 
And only answer when you drub them well. 
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All Easterns, he said, were of the latter class ; and he advised 
me to carry a good kurbash and to use it freely as their best 
" cureall." 

Another suggested, as indispensable, a five-barrel revolver 
and a wholesale stock of powder ; as if I were bent on an 
Arab foray, and meant to bring in Bedouins by the score. 
Another wisely advised me to carry a good stock of books. 
A punster warned me if I went to the tropic of Cancer not to 
come back " crabbed." Another, echoing an old prediction, 
said " a Nilo nihil fit." Several wished that " my shadow might 
never be less," but none of them told me how to keep it so, 
or how long it would remain undiminished, if I did not carry 
out with me a superabundance of temper and patience. One 
friend told me that the English, who were John Bulls, and 
the Irish, from whose mouths came " bulls," were privi- 
leged visitors to Egypt, which was especially the land of 
the Bull. 

The hop-poles, having served for this year's crop, stood 
piled in the Kentish fields in rows like the wigwams of an 
Indian tribe. 

On the day of my sail across the Channel, Calais seemed 
too near to Dover by half, for I could distinctly see the 
former from the latter. As you pass from England to France 
the gradation of language is curious : at Dover there is some 
French, on the steamer a little more ; at Calais there is a 
little English, and at Paris almost none. 

I stayed one night at Sens, the capital of old Brennus 
and his Senones, and wondered that I was not shown there 
his celebrated " Vae victis " sword, which he threw into the 
scale when the ransom of the capitol was weighed. The old 
walls of the city have their massive stone foundations crowned 
with Roman masonry, showing that the mistress of the world 
was at last amply avenged for the affront put upon her by 
Brennus and the children of Sens. The trumpets and the 
bells, the latter, perhaps, the same which once waked Beckett 
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in his exile at Colomb, both sounded out this morning, 
calling soldiers to their duty — the soldiers of the Cross to the 
cathedral, and the others to the parade. The canon, who 
officiated at the grand mass, continually stopped to clear his 
splendid voice and spit his rheum on the marble floor, even 
in the most solemn parts of the service. Over the altar of his 
chapel Beckett's tragical end is sculptured in a good style of 
art. A number of girls, apparently not more than ten or 
twelve years old, were waiting for their turn to the confes- 
sional, where I hope they had no very serious sins to 
confess. 

In the Church of St. Maurice, at Sens, St. Fiacre 1 is 
represented with a hoe ; but a wheel would be more suitable 
for him who is the patron or name saint of hackney coaches. 

Nov. 9. — To-day I passed through Dijon and Lyons, the 
one famed for its wines, and the other for its silks. When 
the Emperor and Empress lately passed through these places 
a hundred dozens of the choicest wines of Dijon were pre- 
sented to the Emperor by a hundred of its wine merchants, 
and a hundred of the richest silk dresses of Lyons were 
presented to the Empress by a hundred of its silk merchants. 
Truly, the French understand well how to compliment 
royalty. 

The silk crop in this neighbourhood, which, in 1853, was 
valued at five millions sterling, is watched with the utmost 
care. The mulberry-leaves, on which the worms are fed, are 
supplied by contract at so much per bag, and in this way a 
dependence is kept up between the animal and the vegetable 
crop. When the mulberry fails lettuce-leaves are resorted 
to ; but at other times they are too expensive. When the 
cocoon is finished they dip it into something which destroys 
the embryo within, otherwise it would eat its way out, 
which would prevent the silk from winding; and thus the 

1 Montalembert, in his Monks of the West, makes St. Fiacre the gardener's 
Mint 
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insect is destroyed for the sake of its winding sheet, just as a 
mummy is destroyed for the sake of its wrappings. Owing 
to the little care taken of it, Bengal silk is fit for little else 
than making crape ; and though more care is bestowed on 
the Chinese, the Italian, from Lombardy, is better than either, 
and sells for more than double the price even of silk from 
China. The annual value of the silk crop of Lombardy is 
more than six millions, an immense sum to be earned by a 
worm. The manufacture of silk, which began in the East, 
has long been eclipsed by the West. Cos, its first seat in 
Europe, which gave us the lettuce of that name, sometimes 
the silkworm's food, long kept the manufacture a secret. 

When Herod the tetrarch, who affected to be, but was not 
actually what St. Mark calls him, a king (vi. 14), had incurred 
Caesar's displeasure and was banished first to Lyons and 
afterwards to Spain, the Emperor offered to restore his 
pseudo-wife Herodias her fortune if she would leave him. 
When the Baptist reproved Herod for taking her as his wife, 
she was living surrounded by the splendour and luxury of a 
court ; and of this sad woman, it ought to be told, that she 
resisted Caesar's offer, and clinging to Herod in his reverse of 
fortune, went with him into exile and shared his poverty as 
she had shared his splendour. 

Nov. 10. — Vienne stands beautifully in a gorge between 
two hills, bordered by a succession of handsome quays, with 
the Rhone flowing through the middle. The city has a fine 
old Roman building like the Maison carr^e at Nismes, which, 
after having had its windows and intercolumniations blocked 
up for centuries, is now being restored and converted into a 
museum. The restorations, so universal, may characterize 
this age as a new era of renaissance in France. Pontius Pilate 
in exile at Vienne, fulfilling a poet's prophecy — 

The time 
Shall come, when terror shall reveal to thee 
Thy soul still coloured with the crimson stain, 
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threw himself, in a fit of despair, from the Tower of Solomon^ 
and was drowned in the Rhone which flows below. 

Below Vienne, and just opposite Tain, is the Hermitage 
Mountain whence we have the wine of that name, which 
the celebrated Wilberforce was the first to introduce into 
England. From Vienne to our northern counties, though 
comparatively an easy journey now, was once far otherwise! 
and during the Roman occupation of Britain very many of 
the legionaries fell early martyrs either to their long march, 
or to the rigour of our climate on their arrival. One of 
these, Lucius Duccius Rufinus, a native of Vienne, 2 and the 
standard-bearer of the Eleventh Legion, far from his home 
and friends, died in his twenty-eighth year at York, where his 
monumental effigy may still be seen in the museum. (Welb. 
Eburacum, 113, 14.) 

At Vienne, this morning, the ground was sealed hard with 
frost ; while at Valence, which is at no great distance, the sun 
was bright, and the air warm and genial as summer. 

The country about St. Charmes was so thickly covered 
with stones and boulders that it looked as if they might have 
fallen in a shower. Tradition says that Jupiter threw them 
down as ammunition for Hercules ; but if so, why didn't the 
Thunderer take the battle into his own hands, and decide it 
himself? 

Nov. 11. — I heard two good sermons from Mr. Meyer, the 
chaplain at Marseilles, in one of which he said that Mahomet 
was the falling star mentioned in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypse. Our neighbours love to represent John Bull 
with a goodly rotundity of person, but I have seen more 
Frenchmen with fat paunches than I ever saw Englishmen so 
distinguished at home. 

In this city I once knew five bachelor brothers, who had 
the misfortune to lose their mother, who had presided over 

1 There is a tomb of Caius Valerius Tullus, another soldier from Vienne, who 
died at Magna on the wall given in Bruce's Roman Wall, pp. 245, 246. 
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their house and table. It was necessary that some lady 
should take her place, and they held a family conference to 
see how this could be brought about, when they decided that 
one of them should marry. None of them would volunteer 
for this service, the eldest pleading exemption for his age and 
the youngest for his youth, and some of the others because, 
as they said, the hardest burden was always thrown on them, 
so it was decided to determine the matter by lot. The lot 
fell upon the third brother, who, acquiescing in his fate, 
married a wife, who took the head of the table, and every- 
thing went on as before. Monumental honours used to be 
paid to saints ; they are now paid to genius, and on this prin- 
ciple a statue has just been erected at Marseilles to Puget, a 
local sculptor. 

From my room up six high flights of stairs, I look out on 
miles of red roofs, and a whole forest of staring towers and 
chimneys. Treading on the uncarpeted and tiled floor of a 
French bedroom with bare feet makes the teeth chatter like 
dipping the toes into cold water. 

Nov. 12 — I embarked in the Valetta, a steamer of 260 
horse-power, belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, or as a merry friend calls it for shortness, the P. & O., 
which he says is never out of P.O.cket. She had anchors 
with flukes moving on pivots, which allow them to fold up so 
as to occupy less space when hauled in and out of use. A 
strong breeze from the south had been blowing in squalls 
directly in the teeth of our course since yesterday, on which 
account, I think, we were less prompt in our preparations for 
starting, but at eleven o'clock my forty-five fellow-passengers 
and the mails, which filled six large lighters — the English 
mails packed in tin, the Dutch in deal, and the French in 
paper — being all on board, we steamed out of the harbour, 
and were soon at sea, where our little ship rocked like a 
cradle, but without its effect, for it did not tend to induce 
sleep. 
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Nov. 13. — In the night the wind rose to a gale, and the 
ship reeled and tossed from side to side under the buffeting 
of the waves. Now and then a wave, baulked of its aim and 
bursting short of the ship, broke over her, and came pouring 
down the hatchways like a hundred shower baths. In the 
midst of the commotion one great wave struck the ship from 
stem to stern, upon which she quivered and stood still, and 
there was a loud snap, as if a paddle had broke, followed by 
a crack over head, which made the subalterns sleeping in 
the deck-house believe that they had parted company with 
the ship, and were at sea on their own account Towards 
morning the wind abated, the sea went down, and " there 
was a great calm." Where did the Psalmist, who makes so 
many and such just allusions to the sea, gain his experience 
of it ? 

Nov. 14. — Yesterday we were threatened with danger 
from without, to-day it was from within, for an over-heated 
crank began whistling like the boatswain. To cure it, it was 
treated to copious doses of cold water, and after a while the 
whistling first intermitted, then changed to a cricket's chirp, 
and finally died away. I heard the sailors use the word 
belay, for " to make fast," just as it is used by the sailors in 
Shakspeare's play of the Tetnpest. 

Nov. 15. — A fleet of little skiffs, each carrying a single 
sail, and governed by a single sailor, who holds the guide- 
rope, announced our approach to Malta. As the wind fills 
the sails of these small craft, which are scudding about in 
all directions, they look like the fairy cock-boats, or cockle- 
shells, manned by Cupids, which we see in Etty's pictures, or 
the paintings of a modern decorator. The moment you land 
at Malta you are accounted lawful prize by a host of guides, 
touters, beggars, and rock scorpions, who fasten on you with 
a pertinacity you can hardly shake off. If you take one of 
them as a guide, it is ten to one he can tell you nothing, not 
even the names of the commonest plants or flowers. One 
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guide hands you over to another without your knowledge, 
and in spite of your will, until you hardly know in whose 
hands you are. I never knew what a true Maltese cross was 
before. The jewel, in that form, which an Assyrian king 
wears on his breast in his sculptured effigy in the British 
Museum, as if to prove that there is nothing new under the 
sun, was not more truly a Maltese cross than mine. There 
were aloes twenty feet high with woody stems, which if not 
the lign aloes of scripture, must certainly be lign, or wood 
aloes of another kind. 3 Another plant, called Bint-y-consul 
or the consul's daughter, with its upper leaves of bright 
scarlet, was dazzling in its brilliance. I should like to see 
it introduced into England. There were oleanders in full 
bloom, and a shrub like a laurel, but with leaves more full 
and fleshy. Although it is now near winter, the sun was 
dazzling and the weather hotter than our midsummer. In 
the great church at Valetta, which, like the city, was founded 
by its great grand-master of that name, the chancel gates of 
the chapel of the Holy Sacrament are of silver, and above 
them hang three sets of rusty keys, each with an inscription 
signifying where it came from and who placed it there. 
One set were the keys of Rhodes, brought thence after its 
glorious but unsuccessful defence by L'Isle Adam. But I 
missed the silver keys which once opened and shut in Jeru- 
salem, and the keys which shut in Rhodes when it resisted 
and finally drove back Demetrius and a besieging force of 
40,000 men ; the former, I believe, are preserved at Rome, 
and the latter have encountered the fate of the things which 
were "ante Agammenona." The church is paved with 
memorials of departed knights, and amongst them of 
Villiers de L'Isle Adam, the celebrated defender of Rhodes ; 
of John de Valetta, the equally celebrated, but more 
successful, defender of Malta, and of many other grand 
masters and men of renown. There is a good painting 

* Sec a representation in Kitto's Bible, vol. ii. p. 578. 
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of the beheading of John the Baptist, by Caravaggio, in 
the church. 

Our English money, which had suffered a sort of syncope 
in France, here, where the air is English, breathed freely again 
and felt its circulation quickened. 

Nov. 1 6. — At Malta we took in fresh coals. Hour after 
hour the black mineral, which suits a strong digestion, and is 
the food which speeds the Valetta on her way, was poured 
into her capacious maw and stowed away in the depths 
below. When night set in, and darkness brooded over the 
deep, she pursued her course, beating the dark sea with her 
busy paddles until it grew white with foam. All the next 
day no living thing of earth, air, or sky was to be seen ; and 
to all seeming we might have been on the back of some 
fabled monster, such as that which mariners are said to have 
mistaken for an island, and have been borne onward by it 
over the waste of waters, conscious all the while of the throb- 
bings of its strong pulse, the plashing and beating of its 
flappers, and the breathing of its dark smoky nostrils. 

The days, which are decreasing in heat and length at 
home, are here (30 degrees east of London, and 22 degrees 
south of Lancashire) growing longer and hotter, so that, 
reversing the version of our folk lore, we may say — 

The day lengthens, 
The heat strengthens. 

Nov. 17. — This morning we are off Lybia, and see at a 
distance " Cyrene's torrid soil," which had once its citizens, 
who were known in profane as well as sacred history. 
Eratosthenes, the first to teach astronomical geography, and, 
perhaps, the first to measure a degree of the meridian, was 
one of the former, and Hegesias, a lecturer on philosophy at 
Alexandria, and the Egyptian Burton, who happily did not, 
like his English disciple, practise as well as teach the doctrine 
of melancholy, was another. In the time of Simon the 
Cyrenian, who bore our Lord's cross, and on the day of 
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Pentecost, when many Cyrenians were present and helped to 
spread the knowledge of the miracle, the country, which is 
now a desert, was a rich and flourishing region. 

Nov. 1 8. — To-day we assembled for divine service under 
an awning on the quarter-deck, and heard a sermon from the 
text, "Give an account of thy stewardship," in which the 
preacher inculcated on his hearers — most of them travellers 
to distant countries — the duty of a circumspect walk and 
conversation amongst the people to whom they were going, 
so as to give them no occasion to despise or speak ill of 
the Cross. 

Except a solitary boatswain-bird, we have seen neither 
a sail nor anything living to-day. 

Nil nisi pontus et aer. 

This evening we were off Alexandria at nightfall, but 
vessels are not allowed to enter the harbour at night, and we 
must therefore lie to until the morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 

Nov. 19. — BEFORE dawn to-day some faint saffron streaks 
shot up into the eastern sky, then the lower edge of a floating 
cloud was gilded, afterwards the sky flushed with rosy light, 
and finally the sun came up unclouded and with dazzling 
splendour. Presently a pilot pushed off to us, and by his aid 
we threaded our way through the intricate entrance into the 
harbour of Alexandria, and, letting go the anchor, were soon 
riding at ease alongside a Russian frigate. In a moment a 
cloud of Arabs descending upon the ship, proffered their 
services to help her, help us, help everybody, and everything. 
" Babel is come again," thought I, as with endless noise and 
clatter they rushed here and there and everywhere. So 
making haste to enter a boat and row ashore, I escaped their 
din for a few minutes, but it was renewed with double vehe- 
mence when I landed at the custom-house stairs, where, if I 
had not resisted, I should have had two men carrying each 
parcel of my small baggage. A steamer in sight is sure to call 
up this swarthy cloud, and no wonder, for European travellers 
come to Egypt as Irish labourers come to England, for the 
harvest, with this difference, however, that while the latter 
come to reap, the former are the harvest to be reaped. 
The custom-house officers were civil and obliging, and 
gave me no cause of complaint, except that they made me 
open and re-pack my baggage on the stairs and not under 
cover. On the custom-house steps, as if to demand the 
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traveller's homage to their country, there were lying a ram- 
headed statue, and the mutilated figures of several other 
deities covered with hieroglyphics. 

From the custom-house to the railway, the way, which 
was all dream-land, or like a scene in the Arabian Nights, 
led through narrow, unpaved, picturesque bye-streets, unlike 
anything to be seen in Europe, or anything you have seen 
before — streets of which the character is not much altered 
since the memorable 16th July, 622, when the prophet fled 
to Medina, and his religion, which has reigned in Egypt ever 
since, was born. Every house is flat-roofed, and built either 
of sunburnt bricks or mud, and occasionally chunammed 
to a glittering whiteness. Every person was dressed in a 
costume which was new and strange. Here a few men 
scantily clothed, and with skins of water, not so large as the 
monsters which Athenaeus says held 3,000 jars of wine, but 
still larger than that water-bottle of the same kind which 
Abraham put on Hagar*s shoulder when he sent her away 
with Ishmael, and slung, like hers, across the shoulder, were 
discharging their contents on the streets to cool the air and 
lay the dust. In two schools, which were near, a number of 
boys were sitting cross-legged, and repeating their lessons all 
at once in a kind of sing-song chorus, their bodies swaying to 
and fro all the while like a Chinese toy. Now some camels, 
marching along with measured and noiseless step, brushed me 
on each side, and the next moment I was nearly run over by 
a donkey in full gallop. Here some bundles, resembling 
inflated balloons, each said to contain a specimen of nature's 
fairest work, a woman, came merrily along perched on the 
backs of donkeys. To these succeeded groups of men of 
every nation, complexion, and costume — Arabs, Nubians, and 
Europeans — black, brown, olive, white, and fair. Some had 
only white, dull blue, or crimson shirts, with red, white, or 
dark turbans. Others had bornouses, with hoods like a 
Carthusian cowl, either pure white, or striped blue and white, 
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or brown and white. Some in still smarter attire, had vests 
and shawls of showy colours, dark or light blue, green, blue 
and white, chintz of various patterns, and strangest of all, the 
new colour magenta. To complete the picture, there were 
the pasha's soldiers in uniform, and the railway servants in 
official costume. 

The genus porter is one of the necessary evils of travel. 
He is like the horse-leech's daughter, whose* perpetual cry is 
" S lve > give." To-day, when the men who had carried my 
baggage clamoured for more pay, I handed them over to my 
dragoman as an arbitrator between us, but when he went 
away and I was at their mercy, I was in danger of being 
clamoured to death. They did not, or would not, understand 
my bad Arabic, but they did understand my worse Latin, 
and desisted when I muttered — "Cantab it vacuus," and 
turned my pockets inside out to show them that I had no 
Egyptian money. 

Everything has an end, even Eastern delay, though that 
is very long-lived in Egypt, and the train at length was off. 
Except the railway, itself a novelty to the natives, everything 
was new and strange to me. For many a mile, the country, 
flat and level as a bowling-green, had evidently been recently 
overflowed, and in many places it was still covered with the 
Nile or its receding slime. The agriculturist in Egypt 
recognises only three seasons — vegetation, harvest, and inun- 
dation. The first called Es Shittah, which is both winter 
and spring, begins about a month before our autumn, and 
ends in February ; the second is Esseyb or summer ; and the 
third, which is El Hareef, or autumn, begins in July and 
includes the period of the inundation. In many places for 
miles in extent, Indian corn sown before the inundation, and 
now fast growing ripe, waved over the plain. In other places 
crops of birseem or clover, sown as the waters were subsiding, 
carpeted the landscape with delicious green. Here there was 
a large plantation of cotton, and there another of sugar-cane. 
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Twice the railway crossed the mighty source of all this bound- 
less fertility, the broad and wondrous river which 

Broods o'er green Egypt with its wave of mud, 

And pours through many a mouth its branching flood. 

Virg. Georg. IV. 290. 

In one field a man was ploughing, like Elisha, with twelve 
yoke of oxen, and " he with the twelfth," and a plough differ- 
ing but little from that seen in the hieroglyphics of 2,000 
years ago. In another field there was a norag, a sort of chair 
moving on rollers, which they occasionally use to press out 
the grain instead of treading it with oxen. Here there was 
a herd of buffaloes, with horns turned back and hunches 
above their shoulders, real bond fide natives, and not like the 
elephants which Mr. Barnum imported on the Ohio, and 
yoked to his plough, to attract notice and make himself 
talked about, whenever he expected a train or a steamer to 
pass. In another place, some tall gaunt camels, with limbs 
loosely hung, in perfect contrast to the elephant's solid form, 
moved statelily along ; and then a donkey, with a stout Turk 
on his back, tripped away more lightly and gaily than I ever 
saw donkey at home. Here there was a herd of goats, with 
black silken skins, long lop ears, and delicate limbs ; and 
there mixed, as of old, with the goats, was a flock of black 
and brown sheep, with manes like a lion, and long beards 
like a goat, the tragelaphus of Pliny, and the hirco cervus of 
Dr. Caius, of Cambridge, and Shakspeare celebrity, whom 
Cambridge honours as a benefactor, and Shakspeare makes 
merry with as a foreigner, but who, nevertheless, was one of 
the most learned physicians of his time, and has never had 
justice done him as the naturalist who first described this 
sheep and various other animals in 1561, exactly three cen- 
turies ago. Then there were Arab horses and strong mules, 
and dogs with sharp snouts, broken hair, and a thoroughly 
wolfish look. Of the feathered creation, I saw buffaloe-birds, 
storks, " sworn foe to snakes," and once visitants of England, 
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white ibises, abou gerdans, or gardes des boeufs, (ibis media, 
the symbol of the soul : would that all souls were as pure !) 
and swallows who have found in this winter of Egypt the 
summer which they sought and failed to find last year in 
England. The trees, too, were as strange as the rest. There 
were tall cane-like reeds with great feathery heads, palms, 1 
and bananas, acacias, and tamarisks. The country seemed 
everywhere thickly populated, and the people meanly housed. 
The villages perched on mud -heaps on the banks of the river, 
swarmed with swarthy children of the same colour, as if 
nature, who is said to clothe the feathered creation and some 
other animals in the colour which best serves to protect them, 
had here extended the same protection to her nobler offspring 
man, who has a skin not distinguishable in colour from Nile 
mud. Instead of churches with towers or steeples and spires, 
the villages have tapering minarets, which rise above their 
highest buildings and mingle gracefully with the palm-trees. 
Sackiehs and shadoofs for raising water and irrigating the 
land are to be seen along the whole route. 

Damanhour, or Timan-hor, the town of the department of 
Hor, where the train first halted, has nothing but a vast heap 
of ruins to remind you that it is the site of Hermopolis 
Parva. Here, as at every station, coffee and cold water, the 
former a luxury, the latter a necessity, were brought to the 
carriages and offered to the passengers. One great mud- 
heap, on which there is a village called Tel el Baroot, the hill 
of gunpowder, is very appropriately so named, for it looks 
very like a great heap of that material, " fit for the tun some 
magazine to store." Amongst the strange dresses at one 
stopping-place, that of the engine-driver who was clad in 
Lancashire fustian, with a rough fur cap on which he had 
spread a white handkerchief to moderate the heat, was 
strange even here, where the man seemed both in and out of 

* "To which, of all vegetable forms, we must assign the prize of beauty." — 
Humboldt. 
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place, for though he was dressed like nobody else, no other 
person could have taken his place or driven the engine with- 
out him. The prejudices of the country are giving way a 
little, for in one carriage there was a party of Turkish women 
who sat to be stared at with impunity. On the line we met 
a number of waggons filled with labourers, both old and 
young, who were being carried to Alexandria to work by 
compulsion for the Viceroy. Young hearts are buoyant, and 
notwithstanding their forced impressment, the younger part 
of this living cargo were singing on their journey. 

Two or three dismal blasts on a cow's horn to the tune 
which schoolboys say " the old cow died of," are the signal to 
prepare, but the actual start of the train is given by a bell, 
that sound which once in Moslem ears would have been 
accounted an abomination. 

The train arrived at Cairo and disgorged its 300 passen- 
gers, a sixth of whom were for India at five o'clock this 
afternoon. The dispersion and distribution of so many 
travellers is confusing anywhere, but here, where the major 
part of the travellers, and all the officials, speak an unknown 
tongue, it was confusion worse confounded. People rushed 
here and there for information, and seemed at a loss what to 
do or where to go. By degrees, however, the living mass 
diminished, part disappearing in carriages, part on donkeys, 
other part on horses, and a still smaller portion on camels. 
One English gentleman going to India found himself in a 
strange strait. He had been left behind by our sister ship 
the Masilia, at Malta, which had taken his luggage forward 
while he had come on with us, without his purse or an article 
of his effects. He declined my assistance when I offered it, 
and said he would apply to some of his brother Indians to 
frank him on to Suez, where he hoped to regain both his 
baggage and his purse. The other Indian passengers leaving 
their luggage at the station, and having only themselves to 
look after, got away sooner than I, who had mine to collect 
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and take away. I got off at last, however, and by the plea- 
sant open Shoubra road as the sun shot his slant rays through 
its fine sycamores, amid a crowd of holiday seekers, who 
were sucking sugar-cane, sipping coffee, drinking sherbet, and 
smoking and enjoying the "dolce far niente," I made my 
way to the Uzbekieh. In consequence of the mails to and 
from India having met, there had been so many arrivals in 
Cairo to-day that every bed in the Uzbekieh where we hoped 
to find quarters was engaged. A little search, however, 
enabled me to find, ensconced in dark alleys, and in a quarter 
no longer fashionable, the Hotel d'Olivier, where, mounting 
a grand staircase of thirty-six marble steps, I obtained 
spacious and commodious rooms, which the French hostess, 
unwilling or unable even in this sunny clime to forget her 
own, had decorated with prints of French landscapes and 
views. 

Nov. 20. — The old proverb tells us, that Brag is not the 
best dog, and so I proved it when I rose this morning, and 
found that in the night the musquitoes had made my face 
their pasture ground. Last night, boasting an immunity 
from their attacks, I discarded my musquito curtains, and 
twelve angry lumps on my forehead, an eye swollen up, and 
fingers that I could neither open nor shut, were the result 
The Moslems have a charm to drive away bugs, and I think 
I must try whether it is effectual against musquitoes. They 
write in separate letters this verse from the Koran — " Hast 
thou not considered those who left their habitations, and they 
were thousands, for fear of death ? And God said unto them, 
die ! die ! die ! " To be effectual, the charm must be written 
on three slips of paper, and hung on every side of the room 
except the side on which the door is. 

The palace of Hamil Pasha, near my hotel, though com- 
paratively a recent structure, has a gateway with a Norman 
arch and Norman ornaments and mouldings. Habit is so 
inveterate here that I cannot help suspecting that the occur- 
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rence of Norman ornaments in Saracenic buildings is an 
indication that the style originated here, and not, as we vainly 
suppose, in the west. 

In all Egypt there are about six million acres of cultivated 
land, and about three millions of inhabitants, from all which, 
including both the income-tax and the gizeh (the latter being 
an impost levied only from the Copts, and which in the case 
of the rich amounts to thirty-six piastres) the Viceroy derives 
an income of about five millions a year. The Copts, who are 
found in all parts of Egypt, but abound most in the Fyoom, 
are about one-tenth of the whole population. The other 
inhabitants are descendants of the various Arab tribes who 
at different times have entered and overrun Egypt. Fifteen 
thousand troops in uniforms of grey, green, and scarlet are 
now encamped in and about Cairo, and you cannot stir with- 
out hearing their martial music, and coming upon some of 
them at parade. But soldiers are of two kinds, martinets 
who are absorbed by etiquette, and men of real resolution 
who can see no difficulties when an order is to be obeyed. 
The French General Calonne who, receiving a difficult order 
from the first Napoleon, replied on the instant, " Sire, ce qui 
est possible est fait, ce qui est impossible se fera," was of this 
class ; of the other was that English commander who had 
nearly caused a mutiny and lost us Gibraltar by his rigour in 
insisting that every officer should appear with his head and 
pigtail fully dressed at each parade, the consequence of which 
was that the subalterns with whom the regimental barber 
began his operations had to be dressed, curled, and pomatumed 
the day before, and to sit up all night for the next day's parade, 
and each of the other officers was taken in turn until it came 
to the colonel's, who was only just finished off in time for 
roll call. 

An Egyptian viceroy very seldom succeeds his father, for 
the royal law of inheritance does not transfer the crown in a 
direct line, but to the eldest male of full age, who is next of 
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kin to the late ruler, which acts injuriously on the finances of 
the country, for as each successive ruler has to make provision 
for his family, he is tempted to do so at the public expense, 
and I do not think the law augurs well for, the progress of the 
country. The present Viceroy, though not a man of much 
courage or energy, has the scarlet fever very strongly upon 
him, and his passion for soldiers has led him to increase 
his standing army from its proper complement of 18,000 to 
25,000 men, or very nearly one per cent, on the whole popu- 
lation, nearly the utmost limit of its members under arms 
that any country can bear. He intends, if he can, to make 
every man serve for three years, so that in an emergency he 
may bring a large disciplined force into the field upon a short 
notice, but the number he has already embodied hardly leaves 
men enough in the villages to carry on the cultivation of the 
land. When the bigots of Damascus invoked Ibrahim Pasha's 
resentment upon the Christians who had dared to ride on 
horses, he bade them never mind it, but mount their camels 
if they wished to ride higher ; and Said Pasha, the present 
Viceroy, can equally disregard a Moslem prejudice when it 
stands in his way, for he forbids his soldiers to fast in 
Ramadan, because he says he wants them to fight, and that 
they cannot do this with empty bellies. They fast in their 
purses, however, for their pay is often eighteen months in 
arrear. If the men were canvassed between paunches and 
pouches, the latter would carry the day. Near one of the 
parade grounds a brigade of the Viceroy's forced labourers, 
consisting of young persons and children, were busy removing 
a great heap of soil in bass mat baskets, which they carried 
on their heads, and were singing over their work to lighten it 
and mark the time, but as the singing as well as the labour 
was compulsory, it had no pleasant sound, and seemed very 
much more like the clank of chains. 

On the outskirts of Cairo, the roads, though they have 
palaces on each side, are unpaved, and bordered by great 
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heaps of soil and rubbish, and as there is abundance of dust, 
the plenteous watering which they get from goat-skins slung 
on men's backs comes not a moment too soon. Some of the 
roads are bordered by rows of acanthus or acacias, with a few 
sycamines interspersed, and an occasional grove of stately 
palms ; and almost in the centre of the city, though it is a far 
more tempting object to plunderers than an English turnip 
field, there is a plantation of sugar-cane without fence or 
protection of any kind. Hail-storms occur occasionally in the 
desert near Cairo (the country is memorable for one which 
devastated it in the time of Moses), but storms of another 
kind are a more common occurrence now, and often every 
winter the tops of the highest houses in the city are covered 
two inches deep with the subtle dust 

That flies before the breeze o'er desert sand. 

A bargain in the bazaars, about almost any article, how- 
ever trifling, involves some trouble and difficulty, for the 
natives do not think it is done secundum artem until there has 
been a mountain of time and talk, and a quantum sufficit of 
smoke spent upon it. 

As you return home at night through the dark streets of 
Cairo, carrying the fanouse, which a police regulation compels 
every one to use after dark, you meet very few persons abroad ; 
but in some gloomy corner you will see a few Arab labourers 
stretched on the bare ground wrapped in sleep and their 
bornouses. On coming to your own street, before you can 
get in, you will have to rouse the watch, who is sleeping on a 
mat on the inner side of the door, which shuts in each quarter 
of the city, 2 and which must make housebreaking a difficult 
and not a gainful trade in Cairo. One would suppose that the 
people who are shut up in these dark streets, which even by 

9 Antioch consisted of four quarters, having each its own enclosure, and the 
common enclosure which surrounded them all, appears to have embraced an 
extent of sue leagues. — Napoleon's Julius Casar, i. 146. 
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day are gloomy, and where Virgil's wish might be realised 
even with the sun in the zenith, 

Die quibus in terns, et eris mihi magnus Apollo, 
Tres pateat coeli spatium non amplius ulnas, 

must be gloomy too ; but it is not so, for they are a thought- 
less and merry race, and when they meet, no European crowd 
talks or laughs faster or louder. 

Nov. 21. — The fashionable promenade of Cairo is its great 
square, called the Uzbekieh, where there is an abundance of 
flowers and foliage, and in the afternoon generally two bands 
of music, playing alternately native and European airs. 
Amongst the shrubs there is the warsweh, full of blue 
blossoms ; the sont (mimosa nilotica), called also fitneh or 
futneh, with round yellow tufts giving out a strong aromatic 
perfume ; the lebbek, with rose-coloured butterfly blossoms ; 
the abbal, with wreaths drooping and golden like the 
laburnum ; the fern-leaved and aromatic pepper-tree, hanging 
out pale blue clusters, and numbers of other strange trees 
and shrubs. 

One half the poet's supposed impossibility — 

Just as soon 
Expect roses in December, ice in June — 

is here proved to be quite possible, for any time in December 
you may gather a beautiful bouquet of roses grown here in 
the open air. 

Sipping coffee or smoking "the pipe of content" under 
the shade of the fine trees in the Uzbekieh, or seated in one 
of its cafes, where, if you like that which for an inward wound 
Hotspur's fop thought was 

The sovering'st thing on earth, 

you may have your coffee seasoned with ambergris, a pre- 
paration from spermaceti, you may watch the various crowds 
as they pass and repass. Upon the unpaved streets wheels 
make no sound, and it is well, therefore, that a sais runs 
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before his master's chariot, as he did in Elijah's days, to 
give warning of his approach. The ass is the women's beast 
of burden, as it was in the time of the Shunamite, and it is 
followed now, as it was then, by a driver, whose business it 
is to urge it forward. Now and then a native passed with a 
stem of sugar-cane, alternately walking with it and applying 
it to his mouth, 

Which thus was made a double debt to pay, 
Sweets to the mouth, and to the steps a stay. 

Others were eating maize or Indian corn parched, but not 
otherwise cooked. One man was drawing pleasant music 
from the ckanoon, which is so called from the Greek kclvw 
a word of many meanings, for while in England it signifies a 
canon or rule of law, and gives name to the powerful organ of 
the law of force, our largest and noisiest piece of ordnance, in 
Egypt it is the musical instrument called indifferently the 
ckanoon, or the dulcimer. But names seem to have little to 
do with things ; from a cannon one should expect noisy music, 
and from the dulcimer, which means bitter-sweet, only plain- 
tive and melancholy strains ; while the instrument to which 
these names belong answers to neither of these expectations, 
but in skilful hands yields really a pleasant and agreeable 
harmony. 

Another native was playing plaintive airs on another of 
their national instruments, the 'ood, which, according to a 
great authority, owes its name to our word " wood," and with 
the prefix " el " has become the original of the Italian " liuto " 
and of our " lute," an etymology which no one would have 
suspected, d priori (see Lane's Modem Egyptians, ii. 70 to 
74). Some shroffs, or money changers, passing along, drew 
from the metal trays which are the emblem of their trade, the 
same sounds 

That tinkle in 'Change alley to amuse 

The leathern ears of stock-jobbers and Jews. 

Money is a trouble to the traveller every where ; but in Egypt, 
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where the coin of all countries circulates, which in itself is a 
sort of Babel, it is attended with more than ordinary difficul- 
ties, for here they make a difference which is continually 
changing between the tariff value and the current value of 
money. At present an English sovereign is worth <yj\ piastres, 
tariff value; but its current value is 150 piastres. When 
Joseph ruled Egypt, and his brethren came down to buy corn, 
we read that their money was " in full-weight " (Gen. xliii. 21). 
It was certainly not coin, but was probably specie in small 
pieces of a given size, made up in bags or bundles, such as we 
see in some old Egyptian pictures, of which there is a copy 
in a modern work on coins (Noel Humphrey's Coinage of the 
British Empire, plate xiii. 1). It may seem strange that 
Egypt, the country of obelisks, and which went before most 
other countries in many useful arts, cannot claim to have been 
the inventress either of coined money or of the obolus, or 
spike, which claims kindred with the obelisk, and which is 
said to have been the first money ever circulated by tale. In 
the invention of coined money she was preceded either by the 
Lydians or by the city of Miletus, and she had no coinage of 
her own until Aryandes, the satrap of Darius in Egypt, near 
the time of the battle of Marathon, issued silver Darics in 
imitation of the Persian gold coins of that name, about the 
year 489 B.C., and had the indiscretion to put his own name 
upon them, which led to his ruin ; as a similar indiscretion 
long afterwards, led to that of Wolsey, in our own country, 
who imitated Aryandes without knowing it. Monarchs in all 
ages have been jealous of sharing their honour with another. 
The coinage which the Persian satrap thus began, was but 
the commencement of that long series of Egyptian coins, 
which, as has been well observed, are the lenses of the 
historical telescope, and bring the events of the past before us 
in a most instructive form. The coins of Alexander and the 
Ptolemies, and of the Romans who succeeded them, have 
many beautiful types, either issued in Egypt proper or in . 
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some of her vast possessions, which at one time or other 
extended over Syria, the Pentapolis of Lybia, including 
Cyrene, Arsinoe, Berenice, Apollonia, and Barca or Ptolemais, 
and almost to the borders of Carthage. The coins of the 
Ptolemies have almost always an eagle for their reverse. 
This bird, as well as the lion, and some other animals of 
prey which we call "royal," was frequently selected by 
monarchs and nations in old time as their emblem, and their 
example has been followed in later times ; but when the 
United States of America chose the sea eagle for their 
national emblem Franklin was very wroth, and reproached 
his countrymen for choosing what was not only a bird of 
prey, but was too idle to catch its own prey, and had the 
habit of filching the fish which honester birds had caught. 
But the coins of Moslem Egypt, though come of an ancient 
house, have sadly degenerated, and are now only thin plates 
of metal with a name and a sentence of the Koran upon them. 
The old rings of gold and silver 3 which in ancient Egypt 
passed by weight, and which a man is represented weighing 
in the picture already referred to, are more worthy of the 
name of art. In a collection of Egyptian coins, some of 
Phenician origin, and with Phenician inscriptions, occur ; and 
these inscriptions, I am told, may be read with a knowledge 
of Hebrew, of whicji latter language the former was a kind of 
dialect. 

Dec. 19. — By a Moslem custom every wayfarer is entitled 
to ask lights and rest for the night in the mosque wherever 
he may claim it, which is so much in harmony with true 
religion, whose essence it is to do good to man for his 
Maker's sake, that it is worthy of a better faith; and the 
wanderer, who knows how to use this privilege, never need to 
be houseless by night in Cairo, where, in only a small portion 

a There are several of these rings in Mr. Mayer's museum at Liverpool, which, 
singularly enough, weigh half a shekel each, the very weight of the ear-ring 
mentioned in Genesis xxiv. 22. 
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of the city which I saw from a housetop this evening, I 
counted no less than nineteen mosques; a very small por- 
tion of the whole number in its entire extent Most of these 
mosques have minarets, 4 which add a graceful ornament to 
the scene ; but one of them, the Morostan, instead of a 
minaret has a Romanesque tower, with round-headed 
windows full of a decorated tracery. There is an instance 
of Egyptian humanity to animals in the mosque Imam esh 
Shafee, which has its dome surmounted by a metal boat, in 
which, on the festival of its founder, there is yearly put an 
ardeb containing five bushels of wheat and a camel load of 
water, for the use of the birds, who assemble there in greater 
numbers than the worshippers at Friday's prayer. All the 
mosques had once endowments called wackufs, in the nature of 
our mortmain, for their support, until the celebrated Mahomet 
Ali took them all into his own hands, and the mosques 
and their wackufs, consisting in some instances of whole 
streets, which are now painted in red and white squares to 
denote that they are public property, have since been the 
care of the State. 5 I am not sure that it would not be a 
good thing to have all charitable property in England so 
ear-marked, to prevent its being lost as it sometimes is. The 
present Emperor of the French designed to imitate the 
Egyptian ruler, and to take all mortmaip property into his 
own hands, but he was unable to face the storm which the 
proposal raised, and so it was given up. 

They have a way of administering justice here, which, 
though it is rough and ready, sometimes works well, as it did 
in the two instances of it which came to my knowledge 
to-day. In one, a lady who had given a silversmith an order 
to make some spoons of a particular pattern, with a sum of 

* Representations of minarets of many forms may be seen in Kitto's 
Bible, ii. 239. 

• John Tempest, writing from Salonica in 1731, says the mosques are grown 
so rich, that it is the only thing I can think of that will put an end to Maho- 
metanism, Hist of Cravett, 89. 
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money as a deposit, found, when the spoons came home, that 
they bore no resemblance to the pattern, whereupon she 
remonstrated, and finding her remonstrances in vain, she sent 
two of her maids to return the spoons and bring back her 
deposit. But the man was insolent to the maids, whereupon 
the elder of them, seizing him by the throat, dragged him 
into the street, and telling her story, gave him in charge to 
the first police officer she met, who told him either to return 
the money immediately or expect the bastinado. He chose the 
former alternative and returned the money, with which 
the women returned well pleased to their mistress. In 
England, when two bailiffs had been soundly thrashed by a 
stout landlady for attempting to bilk their shot and run away 
without paying their ale score, the settlement of so unpleasant 
a case employed a judge and jury, and a long array of wigs 
and gowns, barristers, attorneys and witnesses, at the assizes ; 
and the men, to show how well they deserved their beating, 
got a farthing damages, and had large costs to pay out of 
their own pockets. Ladies were in some sort concerned in 
the second instance of Cairene summary justice. Two ladies, 
riding out in Cairo, had a gentleman a little way behind 
them, who observed the Pasha's groom strike their sais with 
his whip, and call him " ghiaour," and then ride off into his 
master's stables where he thought himself safe; but the 
gentleman followed, hunted him out, and saw him basti- 
nadoed before he left the place. 

The village of Matarieh, about seven miles from Cairo, 
is on the very edge of the desert ; but nature, who loves 
strange contrasts, has surrounded it with abundant fertility : 
life in its greatest vigour in immediate proximity to dreary 
death. The way to it leads past the tomb of Ghait Bey, who 
died in 1496, and of El Ghoree, the Mameluke Sultan, who 
died fighting against the Turks in 15 17, and who has more 
tombs than Homer had birthplaces. Beyond these tombs 
are a number of modern palaces, which, under the influence 
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of the Egyptian law of inheritance, are already uninhabited, 
and are fast becoming tombs of themselves. It seems as if 
Egypt meant to exhibit the force of contrast, for modern 
palaces decay in a year, and old ones last for milleniums. 
Flying about, or overhead along the road, there were Royston 
crows, and great flocks of wild geese, or, as they call them, 
" whizz," which observe the same order of march and make 
the same noise as they do at home. There were also a 
number of white ibises, which in old time were domesticated, 
and have hardly forgotten the habit yet. Plutarch says that 
the sacred ibis, which has disappeared from Egypt, was the 
bird of geometers, and was worshipped because the space 
between its legs, when parted asunder as it walks, together 
with its beak, form a complete equilateral triangle. At a 
very early age there was a temple at Matarieh, dedicated to 
Athom, which a modern writer thinks was our first forefather 
Adam (Osburne ii. 298), whom they made into the sun, 
calling the neighbouring city Thoum after him. In the 
garden of this place, surrounded by a thicket of beautiful 
sweet-scented flowers and shrubs, stands a venerable syca- 
mine tree more than three yards in girth, and stretching out 
its giant arms far and wide. Under this tree tradition says 
that Joseph, Mary, and the young child Jesus, rested i860 
years ago, and that the fountain which is near them, like the 
well in the wilderness to cheer desponding Hagar (Genesis 
xxi. 19), broke forth miraculously to honour the occasion and 
allay their thirst. We know from the highest authority that 
the holy family, fleeing by divine command, came into Egypt, 
and there is no place in the country more likely to have 
received their first footsteps than this, which is on the confines 
of Judea, and beyond the jurisdiction of the jealous monarch 
who was seeking the young child's life. But although our 
blessed Lord on one occasion said that inanimate objects 
might shame man by testifying to their Maker's glory, we 
need not believe the story of the fountain, though wc may 
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admire its beauty. The tradition as to the tree which over- 
shadowed the holy family is not unvarying, and probably 
nothing more is meant than that the tree which sheltered 
them grew in this place. Some will have it that it was a 
Persea or peach tree, and that in reverent acknowledgment of 
the Lord of all it bowed its head ; while others say it was a 
mimosa or sensitive plant, which droops when it is touched, 
on which account the Arabs, who hold hospitality in high 
honour, will not allow a tree of that kind to be injured or cut 
down. The tradition that the place was visited by the holy 
family is of no recent origin. Antoninus, in the days of 
Justinian, remembering the text, " Out of Egypt have I 
called my son/' reverently visited the place, to find, if he 
could, and adore the marks of our Lord's footsteps. You 
feel that you are treading on holy ground and cannot help 
being solemnized by the thought as you stand beneath and 
admire the graceful shade of this venerable tree. 

At a little distance from this vegetable wonder stands 
another which is artificial — the granite obelisk of Heliopolis,* 
quarried at Syene, many hundred miles away, and set up in 
this place by Osirtasen I., in the year 1740 B.C. This, it is 
believed, is the first obelisk ever set up, and the form is 
supposed to have been suggested by the rays of the sun, to 
which luminary the obelisk is sacred, though it derives its 
name from a much less exalted object — a kitchen spit. A 
lofty pepper-tree stands near, and, as if lamenting the departed 
glories of the obelisk, bends like a weeping willow over its 
base. There are hieroglyphics on three sides of the obelisk — 
and amongst them the cartouche of its author. This obelisk, 
all that now remains of the great city of On — was erected 
about two hundred years after Abraham's visit to Egypt, but 
his great-grandson, Joseph, saw it soon after it was first set 
up, and it was doubtless seen afterwards by Jacob the 
patriarch's grandson, by Joseph's brethren, by Moses and 

• See a view of this obelisk in Kitto's Bible, iii. 174. 
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Aaron, by Jeremiah, who ended his days in exile in Egypt, 
and by many other saints of the Old Testament, as well as by 
Joseph, and Mary, and numerous other saints of the New 
Testament, and, above all, by our blessed Redeemer himself. 
In the city of On — (the old Egyptians seem to have had a 
notion of making orthography teach geography, for this city 
at one end of Egypt had its name spelt exactly the reverse of 
that great city, No, at the other) there was a temple of the 
sun, to which the obelisk was an approach. It stood on the 
site of the house of that Potipher, whose daughter, without 
being a convert to her faith, — for we read that his language 
was ever " I fear God," — Joseph took to wife (Gen. xlii. 18). 
The name Zaphnath Paaneah, which Pharaoh bestowed upon 
him, has been differently interpreted. Some think that it is 
" fleer from adultery," and others that it is merely " Joseph 
the Phenician." But Pharaoh might have given him a greater 
distinction than the first, and might have called him the pre- 
server from famine, for his policy in storing up corn finds 
imitators in France even at this day. On was a city of many 
names. It was the Aven of Ezekiel (xxx. 17), the Beth 
Shemesh of Jeremiah (xliii. 13), the Ain shems or fountain of 
the sun, and lastly Heliopolis his city. 

Turning from sacred to profane history for the other great 
names who have visited On, we shall find amongst them 
Alexander the Great, who entered Egypt by this route ; Plato, 
who was accompanied by Euripides, and who had a house here 
which was shown down to the time of Strabo ; Eudoxus, the 
astronomer, who had an observatory here ; Thales, who here 
gained his knowledge of eclipses, and learnt from the priests 
that the year consisted of three hundred and sixty-five days ; 
Herodotus, who gathered here the most amusing of his stories ; 
Chrysippus, one of the earliest physicians, whose studies were 
pursued at this place; Pythagoras, who, after living here 
twenty years, and learning much of his doctrine at Heliopolis, 
was taken prisoner, and carried off from thence into Persia ; 
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Agesilaus, who, though a king, astonished the Egyptians by 
his disinterestedness and his simple habits of life ; Anaxa- 
goras, to whom the great Pericles was indebted for his taste 
and learning ; and I know not how many other great heathens 
were all in some degree indebted for what they knew to 
Heliopolis, which was a place of such importance that of the 
thirty judges who judged Egypt, it furnished no less than ten. 
In one respect these great heathens were wiser than the whole 
world now, for they could read and understand the hiero- 
glyphics upon the great obelisk, which, though some dawnings 
are beginning to break, are as yet a veiled book, and illegible to 
us. What would not some or all these great men, most of whom 
were inspired by an ardent thirst for wisdom and knowledge, 
have given could they have seen at this city of the sun the day- 
dawn of that luminary, unspeakably more glorious — the Sun of 
Righteousness arising with healing on His wings ! Doubtless, 
the wisest of them would have cast all their science and all 
their stores of learning at His feet, and have sat there more 
humbly learning than the apostle at the feet of Gamaliel. It 
would be curious to inquire whether the people at Heliopolis 
were more moral, more virtuous, or more happy than their 
successors at Matarieh now. In one respect the moderns 
have not improved on their heathen masters ; for a high 
authority, Mr. Lane, informs us that persons in the best 
society make no scruple of relating stories and quoting 
proverbs of the grossest kind. Herod was twice in Egypt 
before the birth of our Lord, but he approached it on both 
occasions by sea, and his thoughts were probably too much 
occupied to allow him to visit Heliopolis, which a little 
afterwards was in some favour, for Tiberius restored to its 
priests a statue of Menelaus, which had been carried away, 
and which some other spoiler since has again carried off. 

Round the obelisk there is now growing, upon the site 
where in this country it was first planted, a crop of cotton, 
which for a time was called Maho cotton, from the name of 
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the person who introduced it twenty-five years ago ; and yet 
this is hardly reconcilable with the fact that a cotton fabric 
from Damietta, and thence called dimity, was made there 
a long time ago. When cotton was first planted at Matarieh 
it was customary to take three crops from the plant, but now 
they renew it every year from new seeds, which has been 
found to improve its quality. It has a long staple, and bids 
fair in time to rival the best sea-island. The cotton of Upper 
Egypt is inferior, and is retained for home consumption and 
not exported. Besides cotton there were growing near the 
obelisk, almonds, apricots, barmeas, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
beans, vetches, maize, and rice. Of these, tobacco and the 
sugar-cane, maize and rice, have been introduced into Egypt 
since this obelisk was raised : rice and the sugar-cane from 
the east, and tobacco and maize " from where Columbus 
found the American." Maize, which is called Indian corn, 
might seem from its latter name to have come from the East ; 
but it was at first supposed that the land which the great 
navigator touched was but a continuation of the East Indies, 
and hence articles coming from thence were commonly said to 
come from the Indies. A large party of women and children, 
sitting in the open air, were very pleasantly employed, 
separating the heads of the maize from the straw, and laying 
the heads, which were of pearly whiteness, on one side, and 
the straw on the other. A man on horseback, with a long 
reed in his hand, was measuring some land, as the apostle was 
directed in the apocalypse to measure the temple (Rev. xi. i). 
Grasping the reed 7 in the middle, and so swinging it round, he 
ascertained that the land was so many diameters of the circle 
described by the reed. My ride home, through more than a 
mile of narrow, dimly-lighted and picturesque streets, teeming 
with people, was very exciting, and how I avoided them, or 
they me, I do not know. 

' This word, which with as, gives name to the measure called a " rod," is in 
Coptic called " rot." 
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I rode to Matarieh on a donkey, which, like all of his kind 
that I have seen in Egypt, was a tractable, willing animal, 
with neither the sulkiness nor stubbornness of his English 
cousins. During the whole seven hours that I was on his back 
to-day he trotted or ambled cheerfully and pleasantly along 
without a whip or a spur, or anything but the liquid gurgling 
sound which the driver makes in his throat, and which, in 
donkey language, means "go on," and without a jib, or a slip, 
or a stumble, although there were many awkward uphill and 
downhill steeps in several parts of the road. I have since 
ridden a score of donkeys in different parts of Egypt, and I 
can give the same good character of them all. Except the 
white asses, which are scarcer and fetch higher prices, they are 
of the same species as ours, and in shape, colour, and look are 
just the same. What, then, makes the great difference between 
them ? I am afraid it is nothing but treatment, and that ours 
have deteriorated under a system of continued ill-usage, while 
theirs have improved under its opposite. At the instigation 
of foolish travellers, the owners call their asses ludicrous 
names, as Yankee Doodle, Captain Snooks, Paul Pry, Sarah 
Gamp, and the like ; instead of which, I recommended mine 
to call his Mustapha, or Abdallah, or some other respectable 
Moslem name. The saddle has a high, well-stuffed pommel, 
meant to accommodate riders of either sex, which may have 
originated the custom of having a driver. It has self-adjusting 
stirrups, and buckles which come under the thighs, and, for 
European riders, are always in the wrong place. Both the 
donkeys and their owners seem to understand English, but, 
from the number of slang terms the latter use, particularly 
that for America, which the Arabs have adopted as the name 
of the country, I suspect their instructors have been prin- 
cipally Americans. The donkey-boys, as a class, are "sui 
generis." They are enduring, obliging, and intelligent. I 
have frequently known them follow their animals at a quick 
pace for ten hours together, with little food, and without any 
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expressioa or appearance of rarigne. They speak our language 
without any foreign accent, and if they sometimes whisper 
M back sheish " at the wrong time, they may be pardoned, for 
in many other respects they are to be commended. Though 
very few of them can read or writs, many of them have signet- 
rings more showy than an annVrrr Pharaoh* s. In the crowded 
streets they are constantly on the watch to prevent your being 
run over, and to warn others to lock to their Legs and keep 
oat of your way. Only on one occasion, in a remote part of 
Egypt, did I ever meet with girls acting as donkey drivers. 
In the excepted case, the girls were ten or twelve years old, 
and had little or nothing in their dress to distinguish them 
from the boys, except that they had shawls, which they 
threw over their heads, and that each had ear-rings in both 
ears, and one of them had her ears bored both at the top and 
bottom, and had two rings in each ear. By way of joke, 
I tried to make a bargain for one of these ear-rings, and if 
I would have gone to the price of two shillings for it I should 
have succeeded. 

Dec. 20. — My friend Seddon, the artist, one of the excel- 
lent of the earth, died in Cairo, far away from his home, but 
not amongst strangers, for he moved in an atmosphere of his 
own, and made friends wherever he went While at the 
pyramids, where only two years before he had himself nursed 
and buried an English acquaintance who had no claims upon 
him but his wants, he was seized with Syrian fever, and was 
brought thence to the mission house in Cairo, where, though 
everything was done for him that care and skill and Christian 
kindness could effect, it was all in vain, for strength failed 
him! and he died a triumphant death in the arms of Mrs. 
Licdcr, who had watched and nursed him with a mother's 
care. He entertained hopes that he should recover almost 
to the very last, and he used to tell his anxious nurse that 
when he recovered, his first task should be to paint his sick- 
rqoff^'^felies in the English cemetery, and to-day I visited 
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his tomb, on which is inscribed his fervent faith in the Saviour, 
and this verse from Heber's funeral hymn — 

Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian and guide ; 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 
And death hath no sting, for the Saviour hath died. 

A cemetery like this, walled in and tastefully planted with 
shrubs, evergreens, and flowers — amongst which were the 
rehan, a small plant like chickweed, but smelling like mig- 
nonette, a fine shrub called bunsianus, with large clustering 
yellow flowers, and the Indian peepul or zanzalacht, with its 
golden blossoms — robs a foreign grave of some of its re- 
pulsiveness. Near Seddon's tomb, a monument, set up by 
his companions, to the memory of Mr. Cotton, an engineer 
from Congleton, carried me back to Cheshire for a few 
moments. 

The Moslems call the Virgin Mary the women's sheik, 
and close to the cemetery they have erected in her honour a 
beautiful mosque, called Zeyda. Not far off stands the great 
square mosque of Amru, who dimmed the glory of his con- 
quest of Egypt, by burning the Alexandrian Library. This 
which is the oldest mosque in Egypt, was built in A.D. 639, 
and it is said to have a marble pillar for every day in the 
year ; and in one respect its pillars are like the year, for as 
no two days in the year are of the same length, so no two of 
these pillars are alike. They are all of them the spoils of 
earlier buildings, and have capitals of every form and 
pattern ; some have the face of Janus, or of a river god, very 
probably the Nile, and some are strictly Egyptian, but the 
majority are different examples of the Corinthian. Two of 
the columns stand so near together that no one but a Moslem, 
it is said, can pass between them. Another has the impres- 
sion of the Sultan's hand with his name in Arabic, and is said 
to have the miraculous property of perpetually distilling 
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water. I passed through the two columns without a miracle, 
or even an inconvenient squeeze, but the sight of the water 
distilling from the column was denied to my eyes, either 
because I wanted faith, or because the accomplishment 
of that prophecy is near at hand, which says that when 
this mosque shall crumble and decay, of which there are 
now abundant signs on every hand, the Crescent, which 
was Amru's loadstar to victory, shall wane and suffer total 
eclipse. 

The synagogue of Ezra the scribe, an old building with 
walls no longer perpendicular, but in that tottering state 
described by the prophet (Isaiah, xxx. 13) is in this quarter 
of the city. In it there is some good marquetry work of 
great age, and there is a tomb-like erection, covered with a 
carpet, which may be the tomb of Ezra himself, if, as they 
say, he died and was buried in Egypt. But the tomb which 
is called his, on the banks of the Tigris, to which pilgrimages 
arc still made, has a far better claim to be his place of burial 
(see the view and account of it in Kitto's edition of the 
Bible, ii. p. 420). Egypt was a great resort of the Jews even 
in very early times, and the book of Ecclesiasticus was written 
and the Septuagint translated there. 

Here, as in most synagogues, the men occupy the floor, 
and the women a gallery above ; and here, as elsewhere, 
all profess great regard to the four Talmuds — the Mishna, 
the Gemariah, the Babylonian, and the Jerusalem Talmud, 
of which the first is an explanation of the law, the second a 
comment upon it, the third a gloss upon both, while the 
fourth supplements the whole. But neither the law nor the 
Talmud seems to have its proper effect on the worshippers, 
for lately there arose such a strife for precedence in the 
gallery as could only be put down by calling in the Maho- 
metan police, who were not sparing in their gibes at the 
expense of the so-called Jewish unbelievers. A very different 
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spirit actuated Lydia and the Jewesses of Philippi, who, when 
they heard the Apostle's words, repaired to the " river side 
where prayer was wont to be made" (Acts xvi. 13). The 
Jews in the time of Ezra were wonderful genealogists, and 
the fulness, and still more, the accuracy, of their registers 
would put to shame the very best college of arms in the 
world (Ezra ii. 62 ; Nehem. vii. 5, and passim). 

When Milton associated Babylon and great Al Cairo as 
rivals in splendour, he meant by the former the great city on 
the Euphrates, and never thought of that other Babylon, 
which is in such close proximity to Cairo, as now almost to 
form part of it. This latter Babylon, founded by the Persians 
who followed Cambyses, and named by them after their 
distant home, " by the waters of Babel," was fortified by the 
Romans with strong walls and towers, and became the seat 
of that early Christian church whose greetings, joined to his 
own, the apostle Peter sent by the hands of Sylvanus 
(1 Peter, v. 13); for, without a forced construction, we can 
hardly imagine, as some have supposed, that a mystical 
Babylon was meant 

Babylon, now called also Old Cairo or Fostat, which last 
name it obtained from the leather tents in which Amru and 
the 4,000 Arabs, with which he overran Egypt, sat down 
before it, has high frowning walls, built, as usual, with alter- 
nate courses of tiles and masonry, and with massive gates, 
which turn on pivots at the heel, like Adrian's forts on the 
Roman wall from the Tyne to the Solway. Its streets, like 
those of many Roman stations, are not more than two yards 
wide, and have houses on each side, with open doorways, 
and unpaved courts, the dark abodes of the Arab population. 
Passing down one of these streets I came to the door of the 
Coptic church, which was opened for me by an old priest in 
a blue cloak and a hood thrown over his turban, with a 
clumsy wooden key, the very counterpart of that which may 
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be seen in the Warrington Museum. Over the door of the 
vestibule, which is unpaved and half filled with rubbish, there 
is a Christian inscription of the age of Theodosius, and be- 
yond the vestibule there are two latticed aisles for the women, 
a central space with a pulpit of coloured marbles for the men ; 
a raised presbytery for the clergy ; and at the end of all, 
behind a veil, an altar covered with a worked cloth. Pictures 
of the Blessed Virgin, St. Michael, St. George, and other 
saints, in the rudest style of art, hung on the walls, and, in 
one part of the church, there was the shrine of St. Ephrem, 8 
a name which is not in the calendar. There is an old peri- 
style temple of Roman times near, which is now a part of 
the cheerful looking Greek church and convent, dedicated to 
St. George, in which service is performed twice a day. Though 
built in the days of Theodosius, this church probably occupies 
the site of that earlier church of whose greetings Sylvanus 
was the bearer. In the ante-chapel a lamp is kept burning 
before a shrine containing the hand of its patron saint, and 
opposite to it are a pillar and chain, of sovereign use in 
bringing back mad people to their senses. The recipe pre- 
scribed is to fasten the patient to the pillar for one or more 
days, and in the interval to put up constant prayers for his 
recovery. Here, as elsewhere, prayers may be effectual 
without the chain ; but we who have so lately discarded its use 
in the treatment of mad people, have no right to smile at the 
Greek monks, who still continue to use it At home, though 
we occasionally call a hospital St. George's, we know nothing 
of the intercessory power of our patron saint, in the cure of 
mental disease. Long before Christian times Egypt had its 
special deity for the cure of this disease by the hand, for 
there jEschylus tells us, " Zeus will render you sane, stroking 
you with gentle hand/' Our patron saint's hand therefore 

• He was a monk at Edessa, greatly commended by Montalembert in his 
Monks of the West. 
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has only taken the place of an earlier hand, and with no 
better reason perhaps, if all that is said of him be true, than 
that, having been mad himself, he is more likely to sympathise 
with those who are in like evil case. But how came St 
George 9 of Cappadocia to become the patron saint of 
England ? The honour was never paid to him until after the 
crusades ; and it is much more due to St. Gregory, the author 
of our second conversion to Christianity, whose name his 
somewhat resembles, and on that account I incline to the 
opinion of a modern writer, that he was accidentally sub- 
stituted for St. Gregory, and if so, we are indebted for our 
celebrated patron saint to a mistake. 

At the convent they have a tradition that to this site the 
Blessed Virgin retired for a while during her stay in Egypt, 
on which account it still continues to be the favourite resort 
of pilgrims, several of whom, all women, I saw there at the 
time of my visit 

From old Cairo you cross by a branch of the Nile to the 
island of Rhoda, where, according to tradition, Pharaoh's 
daughter, whom Josephus calls Thermuthis, and a modern 
writer (Mr. Osburne) Thouoris, discovered the infant Moses, 
" the son of the water," as his name means, exposed in an 
ark of Nile rushes, which his mother, it is said, knew would 
preserve him from the crocodiles which tradition says will not 
hurt anything so enclosed. Memphis is within a short dis- 
tance, and there is nothing more likely than that this beauti- 
ful island should be the frequent and favourite resort of 
Pharaoh's daughter. Moses, as mentioned in the Epistle to 
Timothy, was brought up under Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 
iii. 8), and according to Abdallatiff, who quotes a passage of 
the Koran, to show that " he entered Memphis when the 
inhabitants were just sinking to sleep," he lived at Dimouth 

• Matthew Paris's legend that this saint, with his red-cross banner, appeared to 
Robert of Normandy at the siege of Antioch in 1098, is like many legends, a 
myth. His cross was first borne by Edward III. 
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near that city. In crossing to Rhoda you must be indebted 
to a few stalwart Arab sailors, who, if you encourage them, 
will lustily sing one of their national airs as they row. They 
sang one for me of which the burden was, 

Heaven bless our Sultan Abdool's sway, 
Whom distant lands, and mighty realms obey. 

Pulling with all their might, they rose to their feet, and gave 
every muscle play until the chest expanded, the veins swelled, 
and they seemed inspired with as much enthusiasm as a party 
of British tars, singing Rule Britannia. 

The Nilometer, the authentic measure of the Nile during 
an inundation, is on the island of Rhoda. It looks like a 
square bath sunk deep in the ground, and has a roof sup- 
ported by four pointed arches, on which there is an inscription 
in the same kind of Cufic characters as those found on some 
of the Cuerdale coins, and which went out of use in the ninth 
century ; from which it is to be inferred that this building 
cannot be of later date, and if so, then its pointed arches are 
earlier by two centuries than the cathedral of Cefalu, in 
Sicily, which was built in A.D. 1 1 32, and which is believed to 
have the earliest pointed arches ever seen in Europe. There 
are persons who think that still earlier examples of the 
pointed arch will be found in Assyria. 10 Formerly the rise of 
the Nile was denoted upon a pillar in the centre of the 
Nilometer, but it is now indicated upon a scale at the side, 
the change having been rendered necessary, it is said, in 
consequence of a rise in the river's level, which the base of 
the obelisk at Matarieh is supposed to show. But there are 
persons who think that, as the Nile still pours its waters into 
the Mediterranean at its old level, it is the country on each 
side which has sunk, and not the bed of the Nile which has 
risen ; and, in proof of this opinion, theyappeal to the state 
of the sea shore at Alexandria, where long lines of building 

10 Mr. G. Wilkinson has given us examples of semicircular arches going back 
to 1540 B.c. Kitto's Bible, iii. 196. 
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exist which are now under water. The average rise of the 
Nile is said to be 16 \ cubits (each cubit being 2o| inches), or 
about 28J feet ; but of course the rise is higher in Upper 
Egypt than at Rhoda, and it is far lower in the Delta than at 
either. The sheik of the Nile possesses a register of the 
river's rise for every year since the Hegira, and he is supposed 
to have a similar account going much farther back ; but what 
he has he keeps with such jealous care that neither the 
Viceroy nor his ministers, though they have often requested 
it, have ever been allowed to see it. From Philae to Rosetta 
the general fall of the Nile is said to be only five inches to a 
mile, a fall which in England, where we reckon upon having 
at least a foot, would not be sufficient to maintain the due 
flow of a river ; but the sluggish circulation of the Nile is 
quickened by the annual recurrence of the inundation. For 
more than 1,350 miles does this mighty river hold on its 
course without receiving a single tributary. Neither the rain 
nor the tide swells it, and, except the annual inundation, it 
knows no flood, and yet it is the very life blood of Egypt, 
and without it the country would soon become a desert. 
Both Isaiah and Jeremiah speak of the Nile and call it Sihor, 
or "the morning," which sounds like the Chinese word for 
water ; and the former, as well as the prophet Amos, alludes 
to its annual inundation (Isaiah xxii. 3 ; Jeremiah ii. 18 ; 
Amos viii. 8, ix. 5). The Jews in late times first called it 
the Nile, or the stream, whilst the Moslems speak of it as 
the most holy river, and swear by it their most binding oath. 
The water of the Nile is accounted most excellent for drink- 
ing purposes, and when the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was sick at Antioch, he sent her a supply of Nile water, 
which she took as sick people seek their native air and was 
restored by it (Sharped Egypt, i. 317). A papyrus in the 
British Museum contains a very ancient hymn to the Nile, 
in which it is not only extolled for its fertility, but is spoken 
of "as hiding his dark sources from the light," whence it 
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appears that the ancients were no better acquainted than 
ourselves with the distant source from which it takes its rise 
(Egyptian HierogL by Birch, 268). In their deep veneration 
for the river the ancient Egyptians exalted it to a divinity, 
and called it, while it kept within its banks, Hapimou. Nuh, 
which some have thought was the name of the deity who 
presided over the river during its inundation, was probably 
but a corruption of Noah, and originated in some vague 
tradition of the deluge. In ancient times they were so 
jealous of the river that they forbade the cities of Lybia, 
which slaughtered horned cattle for food, to drink of its water ; 
and yet, with singular inconsistency, they offered human 
sacrifices to the gods by throwing them into the Nile 
(Osburne's Egypt, ii. 310, 544). 

The rise of the Nile begins about the 24th June and 
continues until the middle of August, and, day by day, during 
all that time, a crier circulates through the streets of Cairo 
proclaiming the height to which the river has risen, in a form 
of which these are parts, " The treasures of the bountiful are 
full," to which an attendant replies, " and at the gate there 
is no scarcity." "I assert," says the crier, "his absolute 
glory who spread out the earth," and the attendant again 
answers, "and hath given running rivers." When the rise 
is complete the Nile dyke is cut with great ceremony, and, 
amongst other tokens of rejoicing, fire-works are let off at 
mid-day, which looks very like an illustration of the lesson 
conveyed in the fable of the eyes and nose set wrong by the 
spectacles. 

Rhoda, the isle of roses, fully justifies its name, for 
though it was now mid-winter I gathered there a beautiful 
bouquet, with jasmines, mignonette, rehan, or in Syrian, 
habbak, euphorbiums, an everlasting with flowers like a 
bachelor's button, and other showy and sweet-scented 
flowers. 

From Rhoda I rowed down to an artificial grotto or cave, 
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called Moghara, which was said to be very curious ; but 
whatever it may have once been, it is now nothing more than 
such a shell-cave as adorns a London citizen's suburban 
villa. 

Dec. 21. — The Arabs, whether buyers or sellers, do not 
mind having a little dust mingled with their wares; and 
to-day I saw offered for sale, exposed to clouds of dust, 
heaps of tobacco, cucumbers, water-melons, millet, wheat, 
barley, maize, lupins ; elbeh, a sort of green grain, which 
they use to make into meslin with millet ; red lentiles, 
carobs, kohlgas ; the arum colocasii, a sort of native potato, 
in shape like a large artichoke, but in colour like a carrot, 
and which grows with the thick end downwards; delicate 
white chick-peas, called hummus, which when parched are 
very sweet 11 and tender; melon seeds, prepared in the same 
way ; and dates, the fruit of the palm (Phoenix dactiliferd). 
In some few instances the heaps had mats under them, but 
the others were all piled on the bare ground. But dust and 
dirt are not the only adulteration to which grain is subjected 
in Egypt, nor is accident its only cause ; for the boatmen who 
bring it down the river water it copiously with Niie water, 
which, though it increases its weight, does not improve its 
quality. 

An Oriental who can afford it carries two watches, set 
respectively to eastern and western time, but twenty watches 
would not suffice to make him punctual to either. He illus- 
trates in practice what we sometimes say, that " Time was 
made for slaves," — and happy is he whom he does not teach 
to feel it. 

Although the earliest bridge in the world of which we 
have any record was that thrown across the Nile by King 
Oimenepthah, and of which there is a wall-painting at Thebes, 
and though no less than three bridges of boats were thrown 

11 For the antiquity of preparing grain and seeds in this way, see II Samuel 
xvii. 28. 
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by Alexander over the river, at and below Memphis, and 
though the Ptolemies connected Rhoda with the mainland in 
a similar manner, there is now no bridge over the Nile, 
except the barrage which I shall mention afterwards, and 
some railway bridges between Alexandria and Cairo. The 
traffic across the river at Gizeh and other places is very con- 
siderable, and might be made to yield a large revenue ; but 
a bridge which, "with its wearisome but needful length/' 
should bestride the river, is an idea which has never entered 
into the mind of Egypt's modern rulers. 

Intending to visit the pyramids to-day, I rode to the 
ferry, in order to cross to Gizeh. In a few minutes after my 
arrival the ferry-boat came to shore, and discharged its living 
cargo of men and other animals in great numbers. First, 
there came up the bank a throng of female wailers bearing a 
woman's corpse, who were followed by another and still 
greater throng bearing another corpse. When these had 
landed, for which a respectful halt was made, a whole troop 
of donkeys leaped lightly from the boat, clearing its high 
gunwale without a graze or a touch, as if they had been 
educated to it, and knew exactly how it should be done. 
Then there came moving slowly towards me two or three 
dark red pyramids, which, on their approaching more near, 
I found were palm-tree tops for rope-making, but they were 
piled on asses, which moving under them unseen, made them 
look like strange inanimate objects, instinct with life and 
motion. Immediately afterwards a lofty haystack advanced 
with a stately nodding motion, as if threatening to overwhelm 
me. . This turned out to be tibbin, or chopped straw, heaped 
up, and beautifully piled on the back of a camel. When the 
ferry boat was clear of the last remains of its living freight, 
a crowd of turbaned Turks and Arabs, I and my com- 
panions, and our four asses entered it, the asses leaping in 
with the same forwardness and agility with which the others 
jumped out. Having waited a little while we were per- 
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suaded in an evil moment to exchange the boat for one of 
lighter draught, and to leave our beasts to follow in the large 
one. But it was unfortunate ; for the ferryman having got 
rid of us, now took his own time in bringing the asses across, 
and to our great annoyance kept us waiting for them at 
Gizeh, a full hour and a half. At length, when they did 
arrive, and we were fairly clear of the narrow two-yards-wide 
streets of Gizeh, we rode first through an extensive grove of 
lofty palms, and then over a flat fertile plain, now greener 
than emerald with the first gush of spring, and divided, like 
our own fields in England, by mere stones. The plain teemed 
with fellahin busy at their field labours. Here some oxen, 
yoked by the horns, and widely apart, were ploughing with 
ploughs shod with iron, but with coulters of wood, almost 
anything sufficing to turn up the soil after the Nile has lately 
watered it. Before it was turned up, the surface appeared 
powdered with white spots, as if it had been dusted from a 
dredger, the result, probably, of some earthy salt matter 
deposited by the river. Revelling in the fresh herbage, there 
were great buffaloes, sheep with tails trailing on the ground, 
and slim and sleek goats, with long pendent ears, to which, in 
Arcadian fashion, a shepherd was playing on the double pipe, 
and lastly, the laboured ox — 

In his loose traces from the furrow came. 

Then there were not wanting strange birds, as the goose — 
not our bird — but one with handsomer plumage, of the true 
Egyptian kind, which was a favourite at their old feasts ; the 
ibis, an ancient object of their idolatry ; the flying fox ; and 
the vulture, that truly Egyptian bird, as its Greek name yv\p 
clearly shows. The transparency of the atmosphere and the 
flatness of the country enable you to see the pyramids of 
Gizeh from the north at a distance of twelve miles. In 
England it must be a tolerably high hill to be seen so far, 
but the pyramids at that distance look like little mountains, 
and seem even more imposing than when you approach them 
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nearer. They are built on the limit which separates the 
cultivated land from the desolation of the Lybian desert, and, 
except the narrow isthmus where they stand, and which, like 
the old Scottish marches, is debateable land, on one side, all 
is exuberant fertility, and on the other a dreary desert. 

"Time, the dread of all things else, himself dreads the 
pyramids," and feeling "this it is impossible to approach them 
without reverence and awe, and without recalling some of the 
mighty changes and events which the world has seen since 
they were raised. When they arose the world was only 
Egypt and Shinar ; and the great empires, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Median, Persian, and Macedonian, which arose and 
flourished, and, departing, left freedom to Europe, where it 
seems destined to remain without rolling farther westward, 
were still in the womb of time. When the top stone of the 
pyramids was " put on with shouting," which to add to our 
wonder was done without the aid of the pulley, letters, 
except in the shape of hieroglyphics, the printing press, the 
steam engine, and all the other marvels of modern times, 
were unknown. The pyramids saw the great Jewish leader 
and lawgiver confront Pharaoh; they witnessed the hail 
mingled with fire "which smote throughout all the land of 
Egypt ; " they saw when its river became blood and its fish 
died ; and they heard the loud and universal cry which rose 
to heaven on the destruction of the first-born, and the sad 
wail that followed the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in 
the Red Sea. The insensate Cambyses, " the Macedonian 
madman/' the first two Caesars, and the other conquerors of 
Egypt, Greek, Roman, and Saracenic, saw and wondered at 
the pyramids ; and all of them, except the last, who stripped 
the great pyramid of its casing, which has given it a wrinkled 
and more venerable appearance, left them unscathed. 

But from reveries like these you will be awakened by 
Ali Hassan, Abdallah, and others, with like common-place 
names, who make you half forget the pyramids, and more 
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than half forget your temper, while they make a clamorous 
but not disinterested offer of their services, — one to assist you 
up the great pyramid ; another to help you down again ; 
another to save you from trying the softness of your head 
against the low roof of the incline by which you slide into the 
interior of the pyramid ; another to sell you some nummu- 
lites, curiosities, or antiques ; another to enlighten you on the 
pyramids, their age, history, and objects ; and another to run 
up the second pyramid, which is smoother than the rest, in a 
very few minutes, and for a very small reward. The sheik 
who pretends authority over these men, and who stalks 
amongst them with a majestic air, robed in a white blanket 
thrown about him like a Roman toga, exerted his power 
over them in vain. But we are now within the shadow 
of the great pyramid, and can take in and appreciate its 
vastness. 

Its ground-plan is an exact square, measuring 756 feet 
each way, and having one of its four faces exposed to each of 
the cardinal points of the compass, which has led to the belief 
that, besides its principal purpose, it had some astronomical 
object The area on which it stands coincides with the 
square of Lincoln's Inn Fields, which Sir Christopher Wren 
laid out on its model, and it covers above thirteen acres of 
land, which is more than many a Warrington farm. Its four 
sides incline upwards at an angle of 5i°-50', and the per- 
pendicular height is 486 feet 9 inches, dimensions sufficiently 
large to embrace St. Paul's Cathedral, without a bulge on the 
sides betraying what is within, or allowing the ball and cross 
to peep out on the top. Well might Johnson say of such a 
mass, " a shock which should shatter it might threaten disso- 
lution to the globe." In every civilized country man seems 
to have a passion for erecting structures which, like himself, 
shall look upwards, either to avert the wrath of heaven, or to 
show that, though fallen himself, his aspirations are above. 
In Egypt this idea manifests itself in the form of the 
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pyramid, which is lofty and has a pointed apex, and in the 
obelisk, which, though more pointed, is only the pyramid 
elongated. 

Speculation as to when and by whom the great pyramid 
and its two sisters were built has been endless, both in ancient 
and modern times. One of the moderns, who has gone beyond 
all others in his wildness, asserts that the patriarch Joseph 
built the great pyramid, and was buried in it ; and " the father 
of history," writing 445 B.C., a date which is remote compared 
with anything but the pyramids, tells us with some incredulity, 
that the smallest of the three pyramids was the work of Rho- 
dopis, a great beauty, and a sort of Egyptian Aspasia. Sprung 
originally from Thrace, where she was a contemporary and 
fellow-slave to the same master with iEsop, and having 
amassed wealth, and wishing to be remembered in her native 
Greece, she gave one-tenth of her property to the temple of 
Delphi to purchase spits, or, as I should rather read her 
legacy, to purchase obelisks, which in Greek is the same, and 
which was a far more likely offering to the gods from a devotee 
who had been living in Egypt. But a good story loses nothing 
in Greek hands ; and Strabo, writing about the beginning of 
our era, improves upon the story told by Herodotus, for he 
says that, as Rhodopis was bathing, an eagle stooped down, 
and carrying away her sandal, soared with it to Memphis, 
and there dropped it in Pharaoh's lap as he sat on the 
judgment-seat. Struck with the circumstance, and with the 
great beauty of the sandal, the king sent everywhere to find 
its owner, and having found her, he made her the partner of 
his throne, and at her death buried her in this stupendous 
mausoleum. 

Dismissing these fables, however, let us see whether we, 
the true — as our ancestors were the pseudo — ancients (for is 
not the world older now than it ever was before ?) cannot 
discover when, and by whom, these " desolate places which 
kings and princes built for themselves" (Job iii. 16) were. 
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erected. The builders of the three great pyramids of Gizeh, 
it is ascertained from their cartouches, which Col. Howard 
Vyse discovered in situations where they could not have been 
placed at a period later than the erection of these structures, 
were Cheops, who built the first and greatest, Cephrenes, his 
brother and successor, who built the second, and Mycerinus, 
the son of Cheops, who, like a modern Egyptian ruler, seems 
not to have succeeded his father, but his uncle, and who built 
the third. Cheops is said to have been a tyrannical ruler, 
who, for the sixty-three years that he ruled Egypt, interdicted 
his people the rites of religion, but being at length overtaken 
by remorse, became a devotee and wrote a work on religion 
in his old age. This pyramid has been stripped of its casing, 
which has exposed its courses of masonry, and made the 
ascent easier, for, as each course recedes from the one below 
it, the exterior forms a series of steps, which, but for their 
height (between two and three feet), would be easy enough to 
mount. 

Three Arabs now fastened on me, and compelling me, 
whether I would or no, to resign myself into their hands, 
made me an unwilling convert to fatalism. By their help I 
climbed without much difficulty up the great pyramid, and 
soon stood where, as the first Napoleon said, " forty centuries 
of the past look down to behold the present," 1 * and where the 
Arabs would have carved my name, but they desisted and 
pitied my weakness when I told them I thought it profane to 
deface a work raised when the world was young, and which 
was older than the time of Abraham, as the cartouches on 
this and the adjoining pyramids, and which are the only ones 
known to be anterior to the patriarch's time, clearly show. 
After enjoying for a short time the fine breeze and the 
extensive view towards the north and east, I descended 

!t Napoleon amused his leisure at St. Helena by calculating that the contents 
of the great pyramid would surround all Spain with a wall five feet high and pro- 
portionally thick, which may help us to form some idea of its size. 
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unaided from the summit, and entered the interior of the 
pyramid, where I saw the stone portcullis by which its 
founder fondly thought to defy all intrusion, explored its 
different chambers, and gazed with awe upon the founder s 
granite sarcophagus, which, very unusually, has no hiero- 
glyphics upon it, and which rings like a bell when struck. 
Col. Howard Vyse discovered a similar sarcophagus in the 
pyramid of Mycerinus, which he conjectures once contained 
the monarch's body. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
these three pyramids were the tombs of the monarchs whose 
names they bear. I could have lingered longer in the gloomy 
chambers of the great pyramid, but the Arabs, who think 
thereby to honour strangers, made such a noise as was very 
disturbing. I felt for once inclined to question the old 
proverb, which says, that what is well meant should be well 
taken, for in such a place their noise seemed profaneness ; 
but they were evidently more familiar with another proverb, 
which says, that a live dog is better than a dead lion, or they 
would have been more in fear of stern old Cheops than they 
were. 

Sentinelling the pyramids is the scarcely less celebrated 
statue of the Sphinx, a couchant figure, half man and half 
brute, 143 feet long and 63 feet high, hewn out of the native 
rock, as Dinocrates proposed to cut the statue of Alexander. 
This figure, on which time has trod less lightly, and which is 
consequently wrinkled and worn, and has more marks of age 
than the pyramids, has puzzled antiquaries more than the 
dark questions of its Boeotian sister perplexed GEdipus of old. 
Mystery of some sort seems to belong to the figure of the 
Sphinx, for, until lately, notwithstanding the Arabs call it 
" the Father of Terror," Europeans have persisted in calling 
this statue a female, and poets, inspired by her loveliness and 
beauty, have addressed her in admiring strains ; but poets 
are no longer bards, and in this case their strains prove to 
have had in them more of fiction than they intended, for the 
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figure is found to have the unfeminine appendage of a beard, 
and to be undoubtedly intended for a male. But, perhaps, it 
represents Egypt, 

Drained through alembic to her native form ; 

which is a greater puzzle than the Sphinx proposed to 
OEdipus, and was ruined by his answering, and which will 
still take years, perhaps ages, to read on the dark tablets 
upon which she has inscribed her lineaments. 

M. Mariette, the indefatigable restorer of ancient tombs, 
is now employed upon one which is close to the Sphinx. He 
has lately found in it the model of a ship, with its hull, ropes, 
tackle, and furniture all of pure gold. He was busy at his 
work to-day, but the dust his labours raised would have 
deterred even Oldbuck from coming within "the wind of 
such commotion," without the additional fear of Egyptian 
ophthalmia. 

Busiris, which is near the pyramids, may be recognized 
under its Arab alias of Abousier. 

In riding or walking about Cairo, you will often see a 
stuffed crocodile suspended over a gateway, where it hangs, 
not like the starved apothecary's to attract custom, but to 
repel ill luck. Very often a mitre-shaped aloe, of the species 
perfoliata, hangs in the same situation, either alone or in 
company with the crocodile. This plant is held sacred by 
the Moslems, and so suspended, it is a sign that the owner is 
a hadj6, and has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Dec. 22. — They have a saying here that the wheels of 
justice move on golden axles. The saying, I am afraid, is 
not only true, but it is also true that in Egypt she rarely 
moves unless quickened by a bribe beforehand and the pro- 
mise of another afterwards. The civil laws of Egypt are 
founded mediately upon the Mosaic law, but immediately 
on the Koran, the traditions of the prophet, and the authority 
of the four Imams, the founders of the four orthodox sects. 
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A man has power to make a will of one-third of his property. 
They Jiave no primogeniture, but admit all the children alike, 
except that males take one-half more than females, and 
that the children of concubines take the same share as the 
children of a wife ; which appears to have been the case 
when Sarah bade her husband send away Ishmael (Gen. xxi. 
10). The property is nominally divided into twenty- four 
carats (another word which we derive from the East) and 
each son or other heir is said to take so many carats. A 
rebellious wife may be taken before the kadi who may write 
her " nashizah," and so exempt her husband from any further 
liability to maintain her. Does not this seem like crying a 
wife noxial in England, except that ours is not the law of the 
courts but only the law of the populace ? 

The law is remarkably lenient towards debtors, and like 
us they have an insolvent law to set them free if they are 
imprisoned and cannot pay. There must be two witnesses 
in every case, but with a singular want of gallantry, the 
result of the oriental low appreciation of women, two women 
only count as one witness in the law of evidence. Their 
ceremonial law bears a marked resemblance to the Mosaic. 

When Nicot died in France, it was suggested that his tomb, 
he being the introducer of snuff, should be in the form of a 
snuff-box, and have inscribed upon it " Dieu vous benisse " as 
his epitaph ; and an old Greek epigram tells us of a man with 
a very long nose regretting its length because it hindered 
him from hearing himself sneeze, and so prevented his 
blessing himself ! This custom, so old and so general, pre- 
vails in Egypt still, and the man who hears another sneeze 
very ceremoniously blesses him ! 

In England we often sigh for as much blue sky as will 
make a Dutchman a pair of inexpressibles. Cairo, where 
every day in the year you may have blue sky sufficient to 
supply any number of the squarest-built Dutchmen with 
nether garments, affords a delightful contrast to us in this 
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respect ; but its narrow streets, which are generally impassable 
for wheels on account of the stone sills across them, and 
against which the gates that make up the intermural en- 
closures shut, are very perplexing at night, and you require 
more than a latch key to enter your own house. 

The mosque is said to owe its name to the word musged 
or musseged, signifying to bow down in prayer. It has been 
strangely said to be derived from the Spanish mesquita, but 
the latter is probably derived from it. 

The oldest of all the mosques in Cairo proper is that of 
Tayloon, built A.D. 879, on the model of the Kaaba, or holy 
house at Mecca, and called after its founder, the first and one 
of the greatest of the Turkish race, who bore rule in Egypt. 
It occupies the four sides of a square, of one hundred yards 
every way, and, on every side except the east, it has a row of 
columns two deep. On the east side it has a row of columns 
five deep. Its spacious colonnades are lofty and imposing, 
but the interest of the place, in an architectural and historical 
point of view, is still greater, for, just above the spring, the 
arches have a slight bulge in the manner of the horse-shoe 
arch, and they are all pointed at the top, and high above 
there are openings in the wall like a triforium. A beautiful 
minaret at one corner, from which they proclaim the hour of 
prayer, is ascended by an inclined plane, which winds round 
it and affords access from the bottom to the top. The 
founder had a fancy to build it thus, and when his vizier 
seeing him idly twisting a scroll of paper, reproached him 
for such a waste of his time, he handed him the paper and 
bade him build him a minaret in the same form. From the 
top I enjoyed an extensive view of Cairo, and its forest of 
domes, mosques, minarets, baths, and private houses, with 
their terraced roofs, geometrical lattices, mulckufs for letting 
in air, and other picturesque contrivances. What I saw was 
curious enough, but what I was told to see was far more 
curious. Here, just at the foot of Tayloon, or, as they call 
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it, Kalet el Kebsch, the citadel of the ram, they say is the 
thicket in which the ram which Abraham offered up instead 
of Isaac, or as they will have it Ishmael, was caught by its 
horns, and, a little farther off, the place is pointed out where 
the ark rested after the flood. The founder of Tayloon 
sleeps in his own mosque, in a tomb over which ostrich eggs 
are suspended, to symbolize faith, the ostrich being said to 
hatch her eggs by gazing at them, before which lamps are 
burning, and upon which, as his noblest epitaph, lies the 
Koran, his book of faith. Would that Christian tombs 
showed equal loyalty to their owner's faith, for then we 
should not search, in some noble cathedrals that I know, 
without finding on any of the tombs one single Christian 
sentiment 13 Attached to the mosques there is a large en- 
closure once used as a caravanserai, but which the founder's 
book of faith has not saved from being diverted to other 
and less charitable purposes. Near the entrance there are 
stains on the pavement of the mosque which are said to be 
the blood of the sultan's vizier, who attempted his life and 
perished in the attempt. It is to be hoped it was not the 
vizier who had the honest boldness* to reprove his master 
for the supposed mis-employment of his time, or if so, it was 
not his honesty that led to his ruin. 

The mosque of El Azar is the great university of Cairo. 
The sheik who received me at its door having desired me to 
take off my shoes, I walked in my stockings across the stone 
floor, and got the rheumatism in my feet ; but I shall learn 
better than be so obedient to the letter the next time, for I 
saw an American who entered with me, instead of taking off 
his shoes, draw a pair of mocassins over them, and so enter 
safely with, and not without, his shoes. The spacious airy 
and graceful colonnades of El Azar were crowded with 

19 John Dauke left to William Langton a holy book, requesting that when he 
died it might be placed near his tomb, about Henry IV. *s time (Whittaker's 
Whalleyy 464). So does custom repeat itself. 
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students of all ages, who sat cross-legged and sheltered from 
the sun in groups of about forty together to the number 
of 1,200 in all, listening to their several professors, who 
descanted on their different subjects with apparent earnest- 
ness and animation. Each student held in his hand a treatise 
to which he referred, from time to time, as the lecture pro- 
ceeded. Many of the students were engaged upon philosophy, 
astronomy, geography, and other secular subjects, and the 
rest upon the Koran, which false book, the professors no 
doubt understood better than their other subjects, on many 
of which their notions are such as the world held before 
Galileo refuted them. They still maintain, but without 
holding the contrary opinion to be heresy, that the world is 
not a globe, but a plane, and that it does not revolve round 
the sun. In the classes old and young sat mixed together 
without distinction, which implies at least one befitting 
quality in students, humility and teachableness. Another 
conqueror of Egypt — happily each conqueror has signalised 
his conquests in this way — Goher, the general of Moez, 
founded the mosque of El Azar in A.D. 970, though the 
present building is of various ages down to the year 1762, as 
appears by the inscriptions on its different parts. 

Amongst the idlers in this Mosque there was a robust 
young man with a shock head, fat brawny sides, a large 
stomach, and a low animal look. He was almost naked, had 
a rosary in his hand, and supposed himself, or wished others 
to suppose him, a saint in embryo. But there was no 
resemblance between him and Chaucer's good parson who 

Refined himself to soul to curb the sense, 
And made almost a sin of abstinence ! 

He seemed to me more like " a hog of Epicurus' stye " than 
a follower of St. Francis. I longed to apply to his back a 
good kurbash, a word which I suppose to be derived from 
" corium " leather, and another word signifying to beat, and 
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if so the basha of three tails in its original, means an officer 
who has the right to chastise with a cat of three tails. 

The mosque of Sitteh Zayneb, dedicated to the daughter 
of Ali the prophet's son-in-law, is graceful and elegant, like 
the sex of its patroness. I again walk in my stocking feet 
over the stone floor of the mosque, and again felt twinges of 
the rheumatism. I am afraid even faith in Sitteh Zayneb 
would not have saved me from this consequence. I am 
enabled, by the kindness of a friend who attended worship in 
this mosque, to give a short description of it " I was much 
struck," he says, " by the apparent devotion of the congre- 
gation, who were arranged in rows about two feet and a hall 
apart, to the number of several hundreds, and all having their 
faces turned towards the Mecca niche. The service was con- 
ducted by the sheik of the mosque, and a hateeb or preacher, 
the former of whom recited passages from the Koran in a 
sort of chaunt, and the latter delivered a sermon composed 
for the occasion. At certain periods an audible response to 
the recitations ran through the congregation, and had a very 
solemn and impressive effect At other times the whole con- 
gregation prostrated themselves on the ground and touched 
the floor in prayer. The responses and the bowings were 
much more general than in a congregation of worshippers at 
home. Would to heaven that so much fervour might be 
guided and directed aright ! " 

But all persons are not solemnized by the services of the 
mosque, and Mr. Lane tells us that a friend of his in one of 
the most sacred of all the mosques, uttering the usual preface 
to prayer, " I purpose to perform the divine ordinance of the 
woodoo," heard some one behind him say " and I purpose to 
take away this nice pair of shoes," upon which, turning round, 
he found his shoes gone. 

As this is one of the mosques most resorted to in Ramadan, 
here seems the fitting place to say a few words respecting this 
Moslem Lent, which, unlike ours, does not keep to one season 
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of the year, but circulates regularly through them all in a 
period of about thirty three years and a half; for Mahomet, 
who was no astronomer, made his year consist of twelve lunar 
months. From sunrise to sunset in Ramadan the people 
abstain from eating, drinking or smoking, and as in summer 
the interval is sometimes sixteen hours fourteen minutes long 
it will easily be conceived that when the fast falls in that 
season the sufferings of the labouring class must be severe. 
No wonder that when this happens the fast especially affects 
people's tempers, and makes them morose. No wonder that 
labourers are then seen anxiously watching the minaret, with 
eyes uplifted and flint in hand, prepared to strike a spark and 
light their pipes the moment the call to the mugh rib or 
sunset prayer is heard ; and no wonder also that in this fast, 
night is turned into day. This proverb, which they are fond 
of repeating in Ramadan, asks 

How many feast while they fast, 
How many fast while they feast ? 

ought to make them considerate to others as well as them- 
selves. There is a great similarity in the customs of different 
countries. In Ramadan a musician goes round to the houses 
of those he knows, serenades them with music, and bestows 
his blessing and good wishes on the master, and each of the 
other inmates of the houses by name, just as our May singers 
do at home. They call the night on which the Koran was 
sent down from heaven, and which always happens within the 
last ten days of the end of Ramadan, Leylet el Kudr, the 
Night of Power, when they say salt water suddenly becomes 
sweet. And good Moslems, not to miss the true Leylet el 
Kudr, remain in Sitteh Zayneb with a vessel of salt water 
before them during the whole of the last ten nights of 
Ramadan, showing in this a very different spirit from that 
ascribed to them by the poet in the fable — 

Thus spake the prophet of the Turk, 
Good Mussulman, abstain from pork ! 
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When Ramadan is over they put on new clothes, and friends 
congratulate each other, just as we do at Easter. 

But of all the mosques in Cairo there is none that can be 
compared with that of Sultan Hassan, built, " horresco 
referens," with materials stripped from the pyramid of Cheops 
in the year 1361 — the era when decorated architecture was in 
its zenith in England. There are other mosques built of 
richer materials, but, for simple grandeur of plan and beauty 
of architecture, this is without a rival. Ascending by an 
irregular flight of steps to its lofty portal, under a still loftier 
wall, you enter through a grand archway into an immense 
alcove. The porch, the minaret, and the walls are covered 
with ornaments in a chaste style of art, and, in its ground plan, 
the mosque resembles the form of a Greek cross, having a 
wide transept on each of its four sides, of which the eastern 
one is a little longer than the west. All these transepts are 
vaulted, and the arches are lofty and stately. Round the 
eastern transept there are coloured lamps inscribed with the 
sultan's name, and behind them, under a large dome, is his 
tomb. They call the lamps ckandeels, evidently the same 
word as our English candles. Some one presented a set of 
large wax candles to be burnt at the tomb of Es Saleh, but 
he being a wely, and gifted with a prophetic spirit, discovered 
that they were charged with gunpowder, and so the candles 
were encased in stone to defeat this Egyptian gunpowder 
plot, and, of course, have given no light since. Near to the 
entrance of Sultan Hassan's mosque there was blood upon 
the pavement. His reign seems to have been full of trouble, 
and the story is that the blood was shed in a struggle between 
him and an usurper. The architect of this beautiful mosque 
is said to have had his hand cut off to prevent his building 
another like it, but to secure such a result his head had been 
a safer forfeit than his hand. 

But we have not done with mosques, and we have yet to 
go to the Hassaneyn, so called after the brothers of Sitteh 
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Zayneb, the two sons of AH, the last of the four caliphs who 
immediately succeeded the prophet, the others being Abou 
B^kir, Omar, and Hassan. Reliques it seems are of value in 
other churches besides the Christian, and in this mosque a 
gilded reliquary, not a sepulchre, contains the head of Hossayn 
and the hand of Hassan. The shrine which contains these 
reliques can only be seen by a favoured few, all others must 
be content to look through a grated opening in the mosque 
at the kisweh, a rich embroidered covering, which lies on it, 
and is renewed every year at the saints' festival. This festival 
of the Hassaneyn, who are regarded as Moslem martyrs, 
is kept as a sort of fair, and, like many similar festivals or 
fairs in Europe, it continues for eight days, and on the octave 
when it ends, there are illuminations and rejoicings throughout 
the city. 

In ail the mosques there is a mahrab or prayer niche in the 
direction towards Mecca, and a mumber or preaching pulpit. 
The prayer niche is often inlaid with ivory and marquetry. 

Near the Hassaneyn is the Bab, or gate, Zouaileh, the 
coveted resort of the Kutb or Ckook, an effreet, ginn, or spirit, 
confounded by Moslems with Elijah, and which, though be- 
lieved to be able to move from place to place, as from Cairo 
to Mecca, in an instant of time, is believed to keep its favourite 
court behind the leaf of the above gate, which is never shut, 
and where the faithful cast many stray glances in hopes of 
seeing him as they pass. The effreet is a great curer of the 
tooth-ache, but if we may judge by the number of teeth 
hanging up on this gate as ex votos, he only cures the pain by 
removing the tooth. 

Outside the Bab is the place set apart for Moslem execu- 
tions, for the faithful have the privilege of having their own 
place of capital punishment separate from unbelievers, and 
while the latter are quickly despatched by being hanged in 
the Frank quarter, the former have their heads hacked off 
with a sword very near this gate. An idea is everything, but 
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such a privilege reminds one of the struggle for precedence 
between a lawyer and a divine, in which, to prove his case, 
the former quoted a text from the divine's own book, which 
says, " On these two commandments, hang all the law and the 
prophets," to which the divine replied that he granted there 
was a precedence there, but then it was only a precedence in 
hanging. But El Ashraf Toman Bey, though a Moslem and 
a prince, when taken prisoner by the Turks in A.D. 1517, was 
hanged and not beheaded at the Bab Zouaileh. 

In the most crowded part of Cairo a niche in an old wall 
is called the Mustaba Pharaoun, or seat of Pharaoh ; but if 
ever the monarch used it, its original site was not here, but 
in some other place, for Cairo is a city of yesterday compared 
with the era of the Pharaohs. 

We borrowed our common numerals from the Arabs, and 
they continue to use them still, but with a difference, and 
either out of compassion to European infirmity, or for some 
other reason* they read them as we do, from left to right, and 
not as they read everything else from right to left ; but the 
cipher, which with us stands for nothing, is with them a 
numeral of value, and consequently in their reckoning the 
epigram loses its force — 

'T is said my wife and I arc one, 

But this I do deny sir, 
For I aver that we are ten, 

She's one and I'm a cipher. 

These numerals, I believe, found their way into Europe 
about A.D. 950, but it was somewhat later before they were 
used in England. 

Dec. 23. — Under the influence of their active patriarch, 
the Copts are now making strenuous efforts to revive and 
spread their faith in Cairo. The patriarch, who has lately 
returned from visiting the churches in Upper Egypt, has 
brought thence some papyrus plants which he found growing 
there. The plant which still grows near Syracuse, as it did 
in the time of Pliny, is not now known in Lower Egypt ; and 
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it was supposed, erroneously as it appears, to be no longer 
found anywhere in the country. Loving a stagnant water, it 
found a congenial home in the sluggish canals that flowed 
through ancient Memphis ; but when these filled up it did 
not take kindly to the Nile and its inundations, and so 
became extinct. Jealousy of his neighbours, or some 
threatened decline of the plant, led one of the Ptolemies, 
a long time ago, to forbid the export of papyrus from Egypt ; 
and this prohibition, fraught with seeming evil, resulted in a 
real good, for it led the inhabitants of Pergamus, who had 
been great customers for papyrus, to invent parchment as the 
substitute, which from that circumstance took from their city 
its name, and still retains it. Like causes produce similar 
effects in all ages. The act of a former King of Naples, in 
establishing a sulphur monopoly in our own day, led to the 
fortunate discovery and introduction of pyrites from Wicklow, 
which is still used largely by our alkali manufacturers as a 
substitute for sulphur. 

In the Coptic quarter that people are now building, just 
opposite to the English mission house, a splendid church 
and schools, and a palace for their patriarch. The schools 
are to accommodate a hundred children, who, besides their 
native language, are to be taught English, French, and 
Arabic One of the boys whom I accosted answered me 
fluently in English, in which he seemed to have acquired con- 
siderable proficiency. At home we have abundant reason to 
regret that Sunday is not better observed ; but here, with 
three Sabbaths, Moslem, Jewish, and Christian, in one week, 
and a variety of faiths differing so widely, the disturbing 
influences are greater, and the desecration seems even more 
lamentable. To-day is our Sunday and the Coptic bazaars 
are closed, but those of the Jews and Moslems stand wide 
open, and their owners are inviting customers ; while jugglers, 
tumblers, swings, merry-go-rounds, all collecting crowds by 
drums, trumpets, and other noisy instruments, are plying 
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their business with more than week-day energy. Some 
engineers, too, are busy measuring the streets, which are 
wholly unpaved, and are a constant succession of ups and 
downs, close to all which they lay their measuring tape, and 
consequently they will give better measure than they would 
if they were selling cloth by the yard. If these streets of 
two yards in width, which are sheltered from the sun by the 
height of the houses on each side, were not well watered, the 
dust would smother the inhabitants and their wares. The 
outlets of the latrinae, the draught-houses of Scripture, which 
are occasionally cleansed and their contents carried away, are 
under the houses. At church, the first lesson of the morning 
service, heard as it was in Egypt, was very striking. It was 
the prophet's warning to his countrymen against putting their 
trust in Pharaoh, " to whose princes and ambassadors at Zoan 
and Taphanes," both on the borders of the land, they were a 
mockery and a by-word (Isaiah xxx.). The prophet's words, 
" their strength is to sit still," were full of deep meaning ; and 
the subsequent history of his countrymen shows that they 
had done well to take heed to them. Some commentators 
have thought Zoan was that Syene (or Seveneh, as the margin 
has it) of Ezekiel (xxix.), but the context clearly shows that 
it could neither be Syene, which is on the extreme south of 
Egypt, nor Seveneh or Sebenytus, for that is the present 
Semenut, near the Damietta branch of the Nile, where there 
was a great temple of Isis. Zoan, the field where Moses 
wrought his wonders (Numbers xiii. 22), was undoubtedly the 
city of Tanis, once the capital of Egypt. It was situated in 
the Delta, near the outlet of the canal of Moezz into Lake 
Menzaleh, and its site, now known as San, is marked by many 
prostrate obelisks, some of which bear the cartouche of 
Rameses. Taphanes, the other place which the prophet 
mentions, may be identified with Tel Defenneh, formerly 
Daphne, in the Delta, where the Pharaohs had a palace 
(Jeremiah liii. 9). Commentators have thought the fiery 
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flying serpents which the prophet mentions, were not actually 
winged, but that their bite was intensely hot and burning. 

The beautiful services of our church, in which there is 
a due admixture of prayer and praise, of lessons from the 
Old Testament and the New, a fit alternation of the several 
parts to be borne by minister and people, and a sublimity 
of language in the Liturgy, are calculated to comfort and 
edify the worshipper, and to her children in a foreign land 

* 

they commend themselves with a peculiar force. 

Outside the English mission-house a hawk-headed deity, 
either Horus or Chonso, a goddess of the moon, and a frag- 
ment of a mummy-case, stood demanding the attention of 
the passers-by ; and, in a neglected corner between two 
houses, were two other ancient figures, experiencing the fate 
of " unregarded age in corners thrown." Relics such as these, 
once held in highest honour and now abandoned to neglect, 
read a forcible lesson on ancient folly and error. The 
country once so idolatrous, has now happily thrown her idols 
to the moles and the bats ; but as yet she has made but little 
way to true religion, for her faith is still error, and her 
practice conformable to it. There is an energetic American 
mission in Cairo, where the remote West is endeavouring to 
pay back some part of its infinite debt to the East. The 
books and doctrine of the mission are those of the Church 
of Scotland, but they use a version of the Psalms, which, 
while it is bald and inelegant, is, I think, wanting in devo- 
tional spirit. If this was the version made by Richard Mather, 
of Lowton, a former master of Winwick school, who emigrated 
to America in the seventeenth century, and which was the 
first book ever printed in our Transatlantic possessions, we 
must not claim the translator as a Lancashire poet. 

Dec. 24. 

In questa casa troverete 
Tout ce qu* on puisse souhaiter, 
Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, harness ! 
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Although no Eastern hotel will be found inviting the traveller 
to enter by this well-known macaronic advertisement, yet let 
him go into any inn he will here, he will hear more languages in 
five minutes than either the above invitation contains, or than 

• 

he can acquire in a long life. One of the attendants speaks 
only Arabic, another only modern Greek, another Russian, 
another French, and another lingua Franca, and another con- 
trives to jumble all together into one unintelligible jargon. 
You can neither understand him, nor he you, and the chances 
are that at the tabled lidte you will hear spoken as many 
languages as there are plates and guests. The population of 
Cairo is very mixed. It consists of 201,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 121,000 are Moslems, 60,000 Copts, 8,500 Franks and 
Greeks, 5,000 Jews, 4,500 Roman Catholic Copts, Greeks and 
Armenians, and 2,000 Armenian Christians. People from 
all parts of the Levant, which is but another word for the 
Orient, swarm in Egypt, and are called Levantines. The 
lingua Franca which they speak, and is the only language 
except their own Arabic which the natives ever learn, smacks 
of the times of Othello and the Venetians. Places which are 
the resort of a never-ceasing succession of strangers, are apt 
to create a class of traders on whom the ties of country sit 
very lightly, who think all gain is fair gain, and put their own 
construction on Shylock's favourite saying, that 

Thrift is blessing, if men steal it not ! 

I am afraid that Cairo is not wholly exempt from this class 
of traders. In Gibraltar, where sharpness is accounted smart- 
ness, they say it takes two Barbary Jews to make one 
Genoese, while two of the latter are only equal to one Rock 
scorpion or finished Gibraltar sharper. 

In the Muskee, where the Franks generally reside, the 
shops are all either shut, or only partially lighted at sunset, 
and the busiest part of Cairo then looks dull and gloomy. 
The Muskee, like most other parts of Cairo, is unpaved, and 
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when it is thronged with carts passing to and fro, the noise 
of their undished, ungreased wheels, saves you from some 
danger of being run over. Between certain hours a public 
sale takes place every day in the bazaar Khan el Kalim, 
and is worth a visit As you approach and look down upon 
it, the sea of white turbans will recall to you the somewhat 
similar crop of white cauliflowers which startled Peter the 
Great on entering Westminster Hall — 

Where, when in well-comb'd wigs he saw 

A group of heads, all learn'd in law, 

11 What are these grizly forms ? " he cried. 

" Lawyers," th* interpreter replied. 

" Lawyers ! that never can be true — 

In all my realms I have but two, 

And to those realms should heaven once more 

Vouchsafe their monarch to restore, 

One of those two " — but what the Czar meant, 

Whether to raise him to preferment , 

Or sus per coll was his intention, 

TV interpreter forbears to mention. 

The crowd before you, however, are not disciples of 
Themis but of Mercury, and have been drawn together by 
the desire to buy and sell and get gain. The number is 
very great, and Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Bedouins, Albanians, 
Egyptians, Fellahin, and the Nizam, people of all sorts and 
ages, old and young, with some few women and children, 
in every variety of colour, dress, and costume, and turbans 
of all shapes, jostle each other, and are jostled about on 
every hand. Some wear Greek jackets, some abbayes, some 
long flowing robes, and others dresses of silk. As to colour 
there- is every shade of blue, pink, green, brown, scarlet, 
crimson, purple, grey, and white, and there are golden caphias 
and the fashionable dark purple Abdul-Medjid tarbouches 
with blue tassels. Some of the women are smothered in 
veils, and would look like spectres if they were not too burly 
and well-conditioned. Others who were unveiled had been 
better veiled. If we may judge from the monuments, women 
in this country were once dressed in garments of " the woven 

5 
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wind/' which were so thin as hardly to conceal their forms, 
but now they run into the opposite extreme, and all women, 
except the very poorest, who alone are becomingly clad, are 
concealed under such a bundle of clothes that you might 
take them for a draped wine-pipe or a woolsack, or a monster 
rolypoly dumpling set upright. They have their purgatory 
here, and should be excused any hereafter. Some of them 
have no objection to crack jokes, and did crack many to-day 
with our dragoman, who in his way is a great beau, and 
rarely appears twice in the same dress. If his wife were 
amongst these fair incognitas I think she would be surprised, 
and it would not surprise me if there were some pulling of 
caps on the instant and some family jars when the day was 
over. There were carried about for sale to-day eatables of 
various kinds, sherbet, the sellers of which continually 
clashed little bowls as the sign of their trade; coffee and 
other unfermented drinks, pignons, pistachio nuts, alloweh, 
Rah-hat-li-coom, bread of all sorts, cakes with seed on the 
top, fruit, potatoes, demirs, anterees, sherwals, jackets, vests, 
and trousers, robes and dresses of all kinds, caphias, and 
turbans, which Herodotus says came in with the Persians ; 
sashes and shawls, seggadehs or prayer carpets and carpets 
for the divan, pipes and amber mouth-pieces, tinder, flint, 
and steel for striking a light ; gold and silver tissues, oriental 
table-covers, handsome but dear, sables and other furs ; 
embroidered purses, swords, guns, pistols, yataghans, knives, 
bridles, saddles, and innumerable other articles. The din was 
very great, and in the midst of it when you could scarcely 
hear your own voice, a beggar would interpose a petition, 
which was not likely to gain a favourable hearing coming so 
inopportunely. 

The Moslems, like the Latins, supplement their book of 
faith with a host of traditions, the asserted sayings of the 
prophet which they hold to be equally binding with his 
book. 
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Dec. 25. — At an early hour this morning, in honour of the 
great and thankful festival of the day, the stately handsome 
Capucin church, a building in the Italian style, was filled with 
a crowd of worshippers, and a priest in a golden dalmatic 
was officiating at each of its five altars, about which there 
were some paintings, the only works of art of that kind to be 
seen in Cairo. Is not Strype mistaken in saying " ite missa 
est " is sung when the mass is about to be said ? I believe it 
is not sung till the mass is over. Our own church was also 
well attended, and out of a congregation of eighty persons 
forty-four were communicants. It might be fancy, but it 
seemed to me that the trees in the Uzbekieh gave out a 
richer perfume in honour of this glad occasion of Christian 
joy. 

Dec. 26. — At the distance of seven or eight miles from 
Cairo is the celebrated barrage, the way to which for several 
miles lies through a broad avenue of sycamores, planted by 
Mahomet Ali, along the Shoubra road. Each of these trees, 
which already cast a grateful shade over the road, and have 
attained a size which few trees in England would attain in 
twice their age, it is said yields false figs worth ten francs a 
year. The tree ought to be held in honour, for it was up 
such a tree that Zaccheus climbed in his zeal to see the 
Saviour. This tree is indigenous in Egypt, which from it 
was sometimes called the land of the sycamore. The barrage 
crosses both branches of the Nile near the point of the delta 
by a series of brick arches, just in the same way as a railway 
viaduct spans a wide valley in England. The work is sub- 
stantial and well built, with bricks which look very like our 
own. There are two great sluices with locks and gates 
through which the traffic of the river is to pass up and down, 
and all the arches are furnished with iron doors intended to 
be raised or shut at pleasure during the inundation, so as to 
raise the water to a higher level and inundate a greater 
extent of country without the labour of the sackieh. On 
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every arch there is a lodge for the men who are in charge of 
opening and shutting the gates. The danger seems to be 
that there are no rocks on the banks to form a solid abut- 
ment for the bridges, and the probability is that the high 
Nile, resenting this impediment in its way, may force a 
passage through the mud banks and outflank the barrage. 
The work is of great value as a bridge to connect the two 
sides of the river, and if the danger above alluded to be 
obviated the work may prove of still greater benefit when it 
is finished, which, however, unless it proceeds faster than it is 
doing at present, is not likely to be soon. It is to be feared 
that before the ironwork can be finished with the present 
handful of men the brickwork will require renewing. At the 
point where the river forks into two branches the Viceroy has 
built a fort and furnished it with heavy guns, which may be 
of use in putting down an insurrection of his own people, but 
will be useless against a foreign enemy. 

On the barrage a man was walking about with a snake 
nearly four feet long, fat and in good case, carelessly coiled 
round his neck. It seemed on good terms with the man, 
who was no doubt a snake-charmer, but I think none of my 
readers would like to be so intimate with a loathsome reptile. 
In some of their great religious ceremonies the fakirs and 
devotees will often bite off, and apparently eat, the heads of 
serpents, in which they are in a sense unconsciously fulfilling the 
sentence passed on the serpent — " Thou shalt bruise his head." 

The kohlgas with its fine oval leaves, and some small 
vegetable marrows called aubergines, were growing near the 
barrage, and everywhere there were pigeons, wild-geese, 
vultures, falcons, cranes, and beautiful red-legged and red- 
billed partridges, with the family bars on their sides. In one 
place there was a tame gazelle, and in another a vulture, both 
pining for liberty. The vulture had lost all that glossiness of 
plumage which makes him, though an unclean bird, look 
handsome, when he is at liberty. 
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To indicate the graves of two girls recently buried, two 
white flags were flying in the Mahometan cemetery. 

At Cairo the first Napoleon built a bakery for his troops, 
and a Frenchman still uses it for the same purpose, except 
that, instead of soldiers and fighting men, his customers are 
civilians and men of peace. 

Dec. 27. — The Viceroy's inland post is carried daily from 
Cairo to all places up the Nile by a succession of foot 
messengers, each of whom, after running a specified distance, 
gives his pacquet of letters to another to carry forward, while 
he himself comes back with the return bag. In this way, 
from stage to stage, letters are forwarded to the remotest 
parts of Egypt. Each messenger moves along with a staff in 
his hand and his letters on his back, at the rate of five miles 
an hour. In South America and the East, where the same 
primitive mode of transit prevails, the messenger has occa- 
sionally to cross rivers, when he deposits the letters for the 
time in his cap or turban. 

Dec. 28. — Cas'r el Ainee, the college of the dancing 
dervises, in a pleasant part of the city, near old Cairo, will 
repay a visit. Arriving too soon, I sat down in the cheerful 
court of the mosque, under the shade of a spreading sycamore- 
tree, to wait the commencement of the service. The old 
Egyptians planted trees around and about their temples and 
places of prayer, and their successors follow their praiseworthy 
example. If hospitality and courtesy form no part of their 
creed, these dervises are better than it, for they practise them, 
and of them it may be said, as Tacitus says of our German 
ancestors, — 

Plusque ibi boni mores valent quam alibi borne leges, 

an observation which is happily true in many places besides 
Germany. I was hardly seated before an attendant brought 
coffee and a sheeshah, and I sipped and smoked at leisure. 
One by one the dervises dropped in, and freely entered into 
conversation. One of them, with large full eyes, a handsome, 
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expressive face and an abundance of hair about it, who Was 
very frank and communicative, told me he was from Bagdad, 
and that he had been two years in coming from there to 
Cairo. 14 His slow progress, however, had not been com- 
pulsory, like that of the Savoyard, who, when he was sent 
to a Cheshire gaol for an act of vagrancy, inquired of the 
keeper how long he should be getting to London if he stayed 
a fortnight in each gaol on the way. The dervise, however, 
had merely loitered and sauntered as did the pilgrims of old, 
who, coming from " la sainte terre," or the Holy Land, and 
travelling easily, are said to have originated the word 
u saunter." In the court of the dervises there was a fair, 
light-haired girl of thirteen and a pretty half-negro boy, 
whom all the dervises as they came in caressed. Upon a 
given signal I left the court, and taking off my shoes at the 
door, entered the adjoining mosque, passing on the way 
through another court, which was scrupulously clean. In the 
court there was an abundant supply of pure water, for the 
woodoo and the other usual ablutions — a custom which 
Mahomet borrowed from the Jews. The interior of the 
mosque was circular and covered by a dome resting on four 
pointed arches. Half way up it had a row of pointed niches 
running round it in the form of a reredos, and below these 
were suspended a quantity of ancient weapons, some copies of 
the Koran in illuminated cases, and a few drums, tambourines, 
and musical instruments. All the floor was covered with 
matting, on which, ranged in a circle, lay a number of skins, 
one for each dervise, and intended to remind them of their 
Tartar origin. Before the mechrab sat the sheik, and before 
him, ranged in a circle, were placed forty dervises, handsome 
but wild-looking men, all sitting upon their haunches on the 
skins. At a sign from the sheik, the whole party began 
repeating the word " Allah ! " in chorus, each bowing towards 
the sheik as he spoke. Some of them who arrived late walked 

14 Ezra took four months in going from Babylon to Jerusalem. — Ezra, vii. 8, 9. 
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through the circle, kissed the sheik's hand, and then, backing 
reverently, so as not to turn away their faces from him, took 
their places, and joined in the performance. The backing was 
more cleverly performed than it always is in our House of 
Lords, where I once saw a reverent Master in Chancery, in 
doing it, nearly topple backwards over the bar. After 
repeating the word "Allah," with a sound which was like 
the deep sob made by a railway engine at starting, and 
proceeding with it faster and faster, until they reached a 
speed which almost made you draw in your breath, they all, 
upon some well-known signal, stopped simultaneously, and, 
bursting into an exclamation, which to my ears sounded like 
blasphemy, that Allah had no son, they continued repeating 
it as before until, on another sign from the sheik, they stopped 
as suddenly as before. Starting now to their feet, a dervise 
chanted a passage from the Koran, and then, to the sound of 
the nay or flute, the tar or tambourine, the tubl el Beledee or 
village drum, and the triangles (on which last the fair-haired 
girl and the dark boy were the performers), the whole party 
took up the passage and continued repeating it faster and 
faster while they bowed to the ground, and, as they sank 
and rose, their long streaming hair swept the floor. As they 
proceeded, their fervour rose higher and higher, until they 
foamed at the mouth, screamed, and tossed their hair wildly 
about, and every now and then, as one more excited than the 
rest staggered or showed signs of catalepsy, the sheik removed 
him from the circle and gently placed him apart. In their 
very wildest moments, the sheik moved about quietly, re- 
placing such as were unconsciously out of the circle, and 
dressing them in their place as an officer would a party of 
soldiers. When the frenzy was at its wildest, two dervises of 
the Mowloweh sect, with white petticoats and high conical 
Tartar caps, shaped like that of the old Flamen Dialis at 
Rome, entered the circle and began pirouetting and turning 
round more vigorously than any opera dancer, as if to excite 
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the rest to still higher frenzy. He went on in his gyrations 
long enough to turn twenty ordinary heads not merely mazy 
but crazy. 

What effect this service of " vain repetitions," which is 
called a zikr, may have upon the performers, I do not know ; 
but for the spectators it is a melancholy and not an edifying 
sight. A stranger might think there was danger in being 
amongst these wild fanatics, thus wrought to frenzy, and with 
arms at hand ; but there is no real danger, for their fanaticism 
is under control, and they practise, as well as profess, the prin- 
ciples of toleration. 

Dec. 30. — Mr. Tiesse, of New York, preaching at the 
American church to-day, told his hearers two stories : the 
first of a man who, on his return from church, being asked 
whether it was all done, said, " Oh, no, it is only said ; it has 
yet to be prayed over, digested, and practised : and then, 
and not till then, will it be done ; " and the second of a 
reformed drunkard, who, having resolved on going to church 
to confirm his good resolutions, set out early on the Sunday 
morning ; but on his inquiring for the church, some of his 
old companions who met him jeered him, and would have 
laughed him out of his good resolution. " Stop a little, and 
be merry with us," they said ; " the church is not till eleven, 
and it is only nine yet." But he found strength to resist 
them, and when they had parted from him he said, " Methinks 
this is always the case : men begin early and continue late at 
the work of the devil, but when their Maker's work is to be 
done they begin it late and leave it early." 

In this country, where they begin the day at sunset, and 
take their breakfast when we take supper, the hour of meals 
can hardly vary as it does with us, and consequently that 
incident told of the great Pitt, who, when invited to dine with 
a titled lady at eight, excused himself on the plea that he 
had engaged to sup with a friend at seven, could hardly have 
occurred here. 
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To-day I dined with a Greek friend, who entertained me 
in the fashion of his country. Soon after my arrival there 
was brought in and handed about a silver tray, upon which 
were some handsome cut glasses, and a decanter filled with a 
colourless spirit called aqua vitse, which, though the same in 
name, was very different from our brandy. It is made in 
Scio, from the stems and husks of the grape, by the ordinary 
process of distillation, after the juice of the fruit has been 
pressed out Citrons or other fruits are used to give the 
spirit a flavour, and when it is poured into a glass and mixed 
with a little water, it effervesces a little and assumes a slight 
milky hue. The French, who have given this whet before 
dinner a name, call it une chemise de Capucin, meaning 
thereby to give a good thing a good name. At dinner, there 
was soup at the top, and sliced sausages at the bottom, of the 
table, and olives, gerkins, and sliced fish, swimming in oil, at 
the sides. These were followed by beef, served up with 
green peas, the first fruits of this Egyptian spring, and just 
gathered ; veal, cooked on roasted potatoes, a golden pillaf, 
and a dish of quails. For dessert there was a large Turkish 
cake (for which, strangely enough, their name is the same as 
ours), ornamented with geometrical patterns worked upon it 
in sugar, dates, which occur only once in Scripture, and that 
in the margin of our Bibles (2 Chron. xxxi. 5), and oranges, 
which are never mentioned there, though their name, 
descended to us through the Spanish word naranja, from its 
Egyptian original, " naring," shows the Eastern origin of the 
fruit ; French wine, and, finally, coffee, the beverage first 
discovered by Hadj£ Omar, in 1258, and which found its way 
to Constantinople in 1555, and soon afterwards to England, 
and which is now, happily, universal, finished our repast. 

We were waited upon at dinner by our host's two servants, 
Epaminondas and Alcibiades/of whom one flapped away the 
flies and the other handed the plates. 

At a Coptic feast they sometimes have a dish more 
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curious than anything I saw at this Greek entertainment. 
Taking some sugar, the cook makes of it two hollow balls, 
with a hole at the bottom of each, into which she puts two 
live doves, after she has attached little bells to their feet, and 
whirled them violently round until giddiness makes them in- 
sensible. The balls are then placed upon the table, and by- 
and-by, when the prisoners have recovered their heads, some 
of the most honoured guests gratify a humane sentiment by 
breaking their prison-walls and setting them free, when they 
immediately take wing and fly away. It is the old nursery 
story of four-and-twenty blackbirds mutato nomine, with the 
singing part left out. 

Dec. 31. — In the Greek calendar this is the 19th December. 
In the Coptic it is the 23 rd of their month Kaiak, which com- 
mences about the 8th December, and, taking in the remainder 
of that month, ends about the middle of the next In neither 
calendar is it, as with us, the last day of the year. According 
to Lepsius, the old Egyptians, who divided the minute into 
sixty times sixty seconds, or more than sixty times our sub- 
division of the hour, had another division of time as large as 
this was small, for they fixed 36,525 years as the period of a 
complete sidereal year, when, by the recession of the equi- 
noxes, the stars returned to their places, and that year was 
complete. They had various cycles, and were acquainted 
both with the civil hours of day and night and with the 
twenty-four equal or equinoctial hours of the complete day. 
From days they formed weeks or decades of ten days, and 
three of these went to form their month of thirty days. A 
modern writer says that the names of the days of our week 
had their first origin in Egypt, where the sun and moon were 
reckoned among the greatest deities, and that they used our 
word week, and spelt it in hieroglyphics, " u. k." (Sharpe's 
Egypt i. 195). They knew the lunar month, and solemnly 
kept both the new and the full moon. Originally, their year 
consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, or 360 in the 
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whole, until Thotmes III., in the year 1322 B.G, reformed 
their calendar, and made the year thenceforth consist of 365 
days, or as many days as our own, and just as many as the 
patriarch Enoch lived years. But this is not the exact 
measure of the year, for that consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 45 seconds and a half, as the Egyptians seem to 
have suspected, if not known, when they made the calculation 
before mentioned of the length of the sidereal year. They 
persisted, however, in treating their civil year as consisting of 
only 365 days, the effect of which was to make their new 
year's day wander through all the seasons until it was 
brought back to its place at the end of 1,461 years, which, 
from the dog-star then rising in its original time and place, 
they called the Sothic period. After the lapse of every 
twenty-five years, the lunar year at the apis period again 
coincided with the civil solar year. The Egyptians were 
probably indebted to the Chaldeans for some part of their 
knowledge of astronomy, but it is remarkable, and may well 
excite our wonder, that either people should have attained to 
the knowledge they had, without the aid either of the tele- 
scope or any but the rudest scientific instruments and appli- 
ances, and without the means which we have of measuring 
time by mechanical means. 

The Greeks in Egypt who talk about their little kingdom 
are not satisfied with it, but do not seem agreed how it is 
to be improved. Each man has his own nostrum. Nay 
more, for some have more than one, and it is not here quot 
homines tot sententice, for in a party of four there will be often 
more than five opinions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TO SINAI. 

Nov. 22. — We had fixed to set out for Mount Sinai to-day, 
and to start at 9 o'clock, but to trust an Eastern in the matter 
of time " is to lean on a wave/' as their own proverb has it, 
and as we found it when noon had arrived before we were 
summoned from our hotel. But we put on "the garment 
of patience," and it being announced that all was then ready, 
we set forward with our baggage towards the Uzbekieh, 
where a dozen camels, lying listlessly in a circle, were appro- 
priately waiting our arrival under the shade of some camel's 
foot trees, as they call the lebbeks, from the exact resemblance 
their seed bears to the impression of the animal's foot. We 
had no sooner arrived than there arose a great talk, in which 
our eight Bedouins, the Sheik Selim, his followers, Abou 
Hassan, Salim the first and second, Phered, Jomard, Hassan 
Hamadan, and the boy Suliman, with some bystanders and 
children, all bore their part. To distribute the baggage and 
then load it on the camels necessarily took up time ; add to 
which one young camel, not having yet learned submission, 
had to be taught to kneel down and receive its burden, 
which was done by doubling and tying its two fore knees 
together, an operation which reminded me of the way an 
Irish cab-horse was treated by its master. A passenger, as 
the story goes, seeing such a horse with a twitchel on its 
nose, stepped up to its master and asked him the reason of it. 
" Oh ! " said the latter, " it's to draw his attention." Looking 
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at the horse's bare ribs, the interrogator said he thought a 
feed of corn would do that better ; whereupon the master 
rejoined, " Oh, I see your honour doesn't understand the 
matter ; the horse has an ugly trick of kicking, and the 
twitchel is to draw his attention from his heels to his head ! " 
But they sometimes draw a camel's attention in a still more 
cruel way, for they bore the cartilage of its nose, and putting 
a cord through it, so pull it about Our young camel, how- 
ever, did not require this rough usage, for when its legs had 
been tethered it quietly submitted to receive its load. When 
all were loaded, one with the kitchen equipage, two with 
the tents, two with the water-casks, one with our bedding, 
one with a supply of charcoal, and one with our personal 
baggage, we and our dragoman Hassan, on a signal from our 
stately sheik, mounted to the saddle. My camel, a tall white 
heggin or dromedary called Lassaf (or Hyssop), waited 
patiently till I had gained my seat, and then, rising stern 
foremost, would have pitched me over its head if I had not 
been on my guard. Reversing the movement, it rose next 
to its fore feet, and with it threatened to send me over its 
tail, until the unfolding of the additional joint in its hind 
quarters brought him upright and restored me to my equi- 
librium. After this, and a little swaying from side to side, 
as if to be sure of its feet, he was ready, and shaking hands 
with the friends who had come to see us start, we were fairly 
under way for Mount Sinai. 

It was certainly not wise to neglect the cool air of the 
morning and to put off our start until the sun was burning 
hot; on the back of Lassaf, however, a little mountain of 
ten feet high, I got such air as was astir in the noontide. 
Our sheik, in a robe of blue cloth, and a white camise, with 
a leathern girdle about his waist, sandals on his feet, and a 
showy red and yellow caphia round his head, led the camel- 
cade. He was armed with a matchlock, a brace of pistols, 
and a sword, while a bandolier carrying his ammunition, 
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and slung across his shoulders like an old cavalier's, and which 
a stray spark might fire, seemed more likely to prove dan- 
gerous to himself than his enemies. I examined his jambea, 
or home-made sword, which was eighteen inches long, sharp 
on both edges, pointed at the end, and curved like a scymetar. 
It had no guard, either because its owner despised such help, 
or because it was not the fashion, or because a cross would 
have been his abomination. A far handsomer sword of the 
same kind, with a silver haft, was in the possession of one 
of the sheik's humble followers, who was of our party. 
(For a picture of a similar sword see Kitto's Bible, Num- 
bers, xxxi. h). 

Cairo seems possessed with the very spirit of boasting. 
Its name is either Mus'r el Kahira, Misraim the Victorious, 
a name which was given it by Goher, the general of El Moez, 
when he founded it in A.D. 959, or Dar el Melekeh (the abode 
of Kings), or El Kasrayn (the two palaces). It is sometimes 
styled Cairo the blessed, sometimes Cairo the beautiful, 
sometimes the city of Saladin, and sometimes the city of the 
Mamelukes. Its gates, too, partake of the same taste. One 
is Bab el Footeh, the gate of conquest, and another is Bab el 
Nus'r, the gate of victory. But victory to one party implies 
defeat to another, and this gate proved no gate of victory to 
St Louis, who was defeated and taken prisoner before it 
during the crusades in A.D. 1249. We reached this gate in 
one hour from our setting out, and soon afterwards in the 
desert, which here comes close up to the city, we saw the 
so-called Tombs of the Caliphs, but which are more properly 
the tombs of the Mameluke kings of the Circassian dynasty 
in the fifteenth century (Murray's Egypt, 122 and 138). 
They are dome-shaped, half-ruined buildings, in that pic- 
turesque state which heightens the interest of ruins — 

Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

The once mighty tenants of these tombs occupy the 
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opposite side of the Nile to that occupied by the earlier and 
mightier Pharaohs. 

The Moslems, who have an odd fondness for resorting 
to cemeteries as places of amusement, hold a holy fair 
near these tombs on their two great festivals, when staid 
Turks and Arabs resort hither in crowds, and dancers, 
reciters, roundabouts, merry-go-rounds, and all the appli- 
ances of popular amusement may be found with crowds of 
grown people entering into them with all the buoyancy of 
children. 

Here our Bedouins would have halted for the night, on 
the pretence of buying beans for the camels, if we had not 
told them that they should have made their purchases sooner, 
and insisted on their going on. 

After passing a great number of other tombs which look 
more gloomy from the dreariness of the desert which sur- 
rounds them, we skirted the outer wall of the citadel of Cairo, 
a huge square fortress with strong towers at the corners, 
which might drive back an Arab foray, but would be power- 
less against an European force. In this citadel the great 
Saladin once kept his court, and outside it there are great 
mounds of debris and broken pottery, all that remains perhaps 
of some former buildings of his time. 

Our late successful resistance to the Bedouins did not 
stand us in much stead, for at El Bussateen, a village only 
seven miles from Cairo, at four o'clock in the afternoon they 
again proposed to halt, and this time, as we were now en- 
tering the desert, and there would be no other opportunity 
to purchase anything, we were out-voted by beans as others 
have been before, and we saw them purchased by " the good 
measure, pressed down, and running over/' which is men- 
tioned in the gospel (Luke vi.), and which under its name of 
" heaped measure " prevailed in England down to our own 
times. As soon as the tents were pitched, I cast in my shoe 
and took possession, in order to write this journal. I observed 
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near us a Royston crow, here called a flying fox, which I 
suppose abounds here, for there is a hill called the crow's 
seat ; a hoopoe or crested woodpecker, a flock of vultures, 
great numbers of black and brown goats with horns turned 
back, and some black sheep with bushy trailing tails. Near 
the village there were tamarisks, palms, carob trees with their 
edible bean-pods, acacias, gum-arabic trees, prickly pears, 
barmeas, some trees with a pear-shaped fruit, beding jeans, 
and maize. Although water is everything here, I observed a 
sackieh which was at work, spilling more than it raised, 
while the smallest care would have cured the defect, and made 
it work efficiently. 

Nov. 23.— Mounting my camel this morning, and finding 
my saddle uncomfortable, I examined it, and found that the 
bean measure had been thrust into it. As, however, I had no 
idea of becoming the victim of a bean version of the pilgrim 
and the peas, I regained my comfort by removing the 
offending cause. 

In this my first day's journey in the desert, we have been 
marching since 8 a.m. through the wady Bahr-Bela-ma, the 
sea or channel without water, a name which it well deserves, 
and which it bears in common with others in the Lybian 
desert and other parts of Egypt. It has steep abrupt banks, 
like the channel of a rapid stream ; a pebbly bottom ; and 
some scanty plants, chiefly of the misembryanthemum kind. 
One of these, with a broad fleshy leaf, is said to make the 
eaters n^d ; but there was no antidote near, for " Naviget 
Anticyram " is advice which has not yet reached the desert. 
Another shrub, the little aromatic sheah, lives in an atmo- 
sphere of its own perfume, "wasting its sweetness on the 
desert air." The hill sides, destitute of a tree or shrub, or a 
blade of grass, were thickly strewn with dark nodules of 
brown flint, and fragments of petrified wood, the remains of 
some primeval forest. This petrified wood ceases where the 
sandstone ends, and the limestone comes in. An eagle, some 
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stinging scorpions, and a solitary lizard are the only living 
things we have seen to-day. "There was no water there," 
and no welL Barrenness and sterility were the character 
stamped upon the scene, and nothing could be more desolate 
than our whole day's ride, nor anything less calculated to 
make the traveller light-hearted. If this were the route 
by which the hosts of Israel marched, they had need of 
a supernatural arm to support them under its depressing 
influences. 

But I must say a word as to the pitching and striking of 
our tents and the order of our daily march. When we reach 
our camping-ground, which is generally at sunset, we select 
a spot near to some wady where there are a few stray plants 
for the camels to browse, and where there is either a little 
hill or a bank to shelter the tents from the wind. Round 
this place the camels form, and, kneeling down in a circle, are 
unloaded, and turned loose to shake themselves and pick up 
such dry and withered stems as the desert yields. The fowls, 
released from the hen-coop, enjoy a short liberty, and pick up 
the handfuls of corn which are thrown to them. Our tent and 
the cook's tent are next raised, and placed with their backs 
to the wind, a work which occupies one hour. To catch the 
air and keep it cool, our zem zemeen always hangs outside 
the door. Ours being new, discoloured the water and made 
it astringent, and being not yet reduced to the straits of 
Darius, who, flying from Arbela, drank of a muddy pool, and 
declared it the sweetest water he had ever tasted, I could 
not drink the water of our zem zemeen. Our fire is then 
lighted, and our Bedouins, to whom after their long march 
mere rest is luxury, group themselves round it. As soon as 
our tent, with its three truckle-beds and a central table, is 
ready, we enter it, and in another hour dinner is served. It 
takes two hours to strike the tents and pack the baggage 
before we are able to start in the morning. When the tents 
are struck the camels again draw round in a circle to be 
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loaded, for which purpose each animal comes down on his 
belly. Coming down is not natural to any of us ; and the 
tall camel, who grumbles a little when he comes down, a 
littje more when he is loaded, but most of all when he rises 
under his load, dislikes it very much. In taking down the 
tents and loading the camels the Bedouins shout and talk so 
loud that you would think they were going to quarrel and 
come to blows, but it all ends in noise. They have not learnt 
the proverb — 

He who talks, sows ; but he who hears, reaps, 

for they are all talkers and no hearers. When the baggage 
is all packed we mount and move on, the Bedouins alternately 
talking and singing all the day through. 

It is now past five o'clock, and we have now marched 
nine hours. It will shortly be sunset, which with the Arabs 
is twelve o'clock, when one day ends and another begins, and 
they naturally think that the work of the old one ought to 
be over. Jacob, when the sun was set, thought it time to 
tarry. (Genesis xxvii. n.) The Arabs have just selected 
our camping ground and are pitching the tents ; but it is a 
very difficult task, for the wind is high and the rain is falling 
fast, and the skyey influences are in harmony with the desert 
scene. We have succeeded in pitching the tents, but the 
ropes and poles creak and strain so as to make us fear they 
may give way, when we should be driven from our moorings ; 
not a pleasant thought anywhere or at any time, and least of 
all in the desert. The Bedouins are crouching for shelter 
under the lee of their kneeling camels ; but during the night, 
as I found from their footprints, some wild animals, sym- 
pathizing not with us but with the weather, had been about 
our tents in search of prey. A week ago I slept with nothing 
but a plank between me and the roaring ocean, and to-night 
there is nothing but a wavering canvas wall between me and the 
howling wilderness, while our personal safety is committed to 
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some wild men of the desert, whom until yesterday we had 
never seen. But a traveller in the desert, who has confidence 
in his Arabs, will rarely, if ever, find his confidence misplaced. 

My nine hours' ride gave me an appetite for my pillow, 
and, despite the roaring of the storm, I slept soundly through 
it, and awaked to find the wind abated, the rain gone, and 
the sky clear. 

Nov, 24. — The desert has had much the same character 
to-day as yesterday ; but in some places the surface has been 
very plentifully strewn with talc, of which there is a mountain 
on the other side the Red Sea. 

We passed through the wady Girendeen, so called from a 
shrub with which it abounds. There are two wells in this 
wady, but the water, except after heavy rains, is brackish and 
undrinkable. If the wells of the desert can be thus readily 
supplied and sweetened, we hardly need wonder that a few 
wells, all except where the contrary is mentioned, supplied 
by natural and not supernatural means, sufficed for the 
mighty hosts of Israel during their long wanderings in the 
wilderness. The wells in wady Girendeen are walled in 
and built up with masonry like Jacob's well at Sychar, which 
the Saviour honoured by His presence. 

To-day, also, we passed near a conical hill called the Hill 
of Difficulty, because Moses, doubting as to his best course 
towards the Red Sea, is said to have ascended it to resolve 
his doubts. The names of this hill and of the headlands of 
Ras Mousa and Ras Ataka, with some others having reference 
to Old Testament history, were probably given long ages ago, 
and before the present races occupied the country ; for our 
Bedouins, who knew nothing of Moses or his history, except 
a marvellous mythical story (evidently a corrupt version of 
that which Mr. Lane refers to Elijah) of his going in a single 
moment of time from Cairo, which did not then exist, to 
Mecca, where he never was, call this the Raven's Hill or 
Ghreiboun, which, as they pronounce it, has very much the 
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sound of our English word raven. The hill is a great heap 
of broken stones, in colour very much like hematite iron, and, 
except for a stray lichen or two, utterly devoid of vegetation ; 
but some ravens have taken up their abode on its top, as if 
to shew that God's promise to feed them does not fail even in 
the desert The hill, which looks as if it had been thrown up 
in some convulsion of nature, commands on every side an 
extensive prospect, like our Cheshire Beeston and Helsby, 
between which Randle Blundeville, the founder of Beeston, 
is said to have ridden thrice in one day before he could 
decide on which to place his castle. The Hill of Difficulty 
is just the object to attract the attention of a great leader, 
and Moses, who, when not divinely directed, acted like any 
other wise and understanding leader, may have stood on its 
summit to survey the road before him. 

We struck our tents at eight this morning, and at five this 
evening, after a long but invigorating ride, we have just 
encamped in wady Ghrabeh, the valley of the west, under 
the lee of a sand-hill, and within a short walk of the Hill of 
Difficulty. 

Our olive-skinned Egyptian dragoman dresses in an 
embroidered vest and trousers, a gay turban, with white 
stockings and red shoes, and is smart even in the desert ; 
while Mahomet, our dark Berber cook, in his white shirt, blue 
cloak, and red turban and red slippers, has lain asleep all day 
on the back of his camel. He is a sharp, clever fellow, but 
there was a time when it would have been dangerous for him 
to shew his legs, for, as he has no calves, that would once 
have been quoted as a proof of his inferiority to the white 
man, and his being only fit for slavery. 

Some low sand-hills surround and shut in our encamp- 
ment, while near it there is rather more than an ordinary 
supply of the desert plants. There were also some gazelles 
in the neighbourhood, and I picked up an inverted horn 
which one of them had cast. 
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Nov. 25. — I was awaked in the night by a little jerboa 
jumping on my bed. He was more alarmed than I, and 
made off faster than I could follow him. This morning I 
heard a sound unusual in the desert, the chirp of a little bird 
near our tent 

From the summit of the Hill of Difficulty, which I ascended 
to-day, after taking the precaution to fix a handkerchief on a 
pole to insure my safe return, nothing being easier than to 
miss your way in the desert, the prospect on every side was 
dreary in the extreme. The plain, dark, scarred, and fur- 
rowed, a portion of that vast desert which extends, with 
hardly any interruption, from the Indian to the Atlantic 
ocean, bare of everything but a few stunted shrubs here and 
there in the wadys, looked like the shore of some monster 
sea from which the waters had but lately receded. It was 
such a scene as the raven found when it went forth from the 
ark, and, unlike the dove, did not return. 

Travellers in the east often suffer from what is called 
prickly heat, in which the whole body is covered with red 
pimples, which create a painful itching on the skin. I suspect 
it is a legacy of the old plague of Egypt, the plague of boils. 
When it attacked me, and I remembered that the cure of 
small-pox comes from the cow, it occurred to me also that this 
eruption might have come like the small-pox from the camel. 

Near our encampment there was a great hill of sea-shells, 
mostly of the pearl-oyster kind, except that they were larger, 
and rounder, and flatter. 

Nov. 26. — At two o'clock this morning the air was so 
loaded with dew that it made the tents wringing wet, an 
occurrence which I believe is not unusual in the desert. 

At 7 A.M. we struck the tents, and quitted the wady 
Ghrabeh. 

Travelling in the desert soon becomes pleasant, especially 
when, as on this morning, the sky is clear with a few light 
floating clouds, and the air like tempered ether. 
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My camel Lassaf is a patient, good-tempered creature, 
who neither trips nor stumbles throughout the livelong day, 
which is well ; for a camel's back, as Eothen found, is a bad 
eminence to fall from. When he is displeased he throws his 
head back like a mantling swan, and says more plainly than 
in words, " I don't like that," or " Don't do that again." He 
likes, too, to snatch a passing bite at the dry netsch or other 
plants that lie in his path, but his body moves on while he is 
doing it, and for the time he looks like an animal without a 
head. To-day he slapped his great plate-shaped foot on the 
ground, as if to straighten a joint. His haunches are marked 
with some fanciful figures, burnt in with a brand-iron to 
enable his owner to identify him if lost. 

We have journeyed all day without meeting a creature 
except three stray Arabs carrying charcoal to Cairo ; of other 
living things we saw none, but a lizard and a small bird, and 
a score or more ant-hills thronged with the same busy tenants 
that we see at home. 

The desert, whose vastness is oppressive in this part, 
extends southward almost to the Zambesi, in which direc- 
tion Dr. Livingstone is probably now one of our nearest 
neighbours. 

Wady Rumleh (the land valley), through which our route 
lay for many miles this afternoon, is a deep gully between 
steep and rocky banks of a striking character, very much 
like the dale at Stony Middleton, in Derbyshire, except that 
here the rocks are higher, and the gully longer, and that 
neither at the beginning, the middle, nor the end, is there the 
least sign of vegetation. 

At 7 P.M. our tents were pitched in the wady Misharah, 
almost within sight of the gulf of Suez, the western fork of 
the Red Sea. At sunset we were in front of a low range of 
hills, on which the sun was shedding parting rays of bright 
gold, burnished crimson or deep purple, richer than either 
pen or pencil can paint or describe. To catch if possible a 
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second sunset, I tried to climb an opposite hill, but the whole 
way, 

Like the cracked slime of some receding flood, 

was everywhere so cleft, broken, and full of fissures, that after 
many efforts I was obliged to abandon my attempt and 
return. It seemed as if the ground had been recently in a 
semi-fluid state, and some of its fissures were so formidable, 
that a broken limb would have been the least consequence to 
be expected from a fall into one of them. 

Nov. 27. — This morning was fine, and the air invigorating, 
and our accommodating Bedouins, knowing our wish to be off 
early, struck the tents and moved off at an earlier hour than 
usual. 

Our route lay through the great wady el Tiheh (the valley 
of the wandering), of which all the other wadys we have yet 
seen are but branches or offshoots. It has its name from 
some tradition that through it the Israelites marched. All 
day long we have had a mountain wall on each side, the 
northern being a little further removed than the southern, 
while through the clear transparent atmosphere, every crevice 
and cavity of each might be clearly seen. After travelling 
for several hours with the Red Sea, which here belies its 
name, for it is not red, but deep blue, distinctly in view, we 
sent forward a party of the Bedouins with the sumpter camels, 
and orders to meet us at an appointed place, and taking the 
sheik with us, we set off alone by a longer route towards the 
well in the wady Tuarick. After travelling about two hours 
in the direction of the Red Sea, we reached the well, where 
we found a Bedouin and two women, probably his wives. 
The man went down into the well, filled some water-skins, 
and placed them on two asses. Since last Thursday, when 
we left Cairo, our camels have never tasted water ; but this is 
nothing unusual, for Robinson's camels were sometimes twelve 
days without drinking, and this it is which so admirably fits 
them for travelling in the desert. The well of wady Tuarick 
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was but indifferent water, but our sheik, on arriving at the 
brink, like Abraham's servant Eliezer, made the camels kneel 
down ; when, unlike Rebecca, the Bedouin women offered 
him no help, but left him to fill the troughs himself, and 
turning their backs on him and us, showed that in the desert 
custom is stronger than even female curiosity. At the mouth 
of the wady the star-rush or bent arundo armaria was grow- 
ing as it does on the sand-hills at Southport. We have an act 
of parliament (15 Geo. II.) which, as a protection to the coast, 
forbids the cutting or pulling up of this plant on the hills or 
banks of the north-west of England ; but to see it flourishing 
here, where there was no other plant to rival it, and where 
neither it nor the coast requires protection, carried me back 
to Lancashire in a moment. 

On leaving wady Tuarick, we directed our course towards 
Ras Ataka, the Hill of Deliverance, a bold headland on the 
Red Sea. On the way I saw many specimens of the fantastic 
cuttle-fish, and a great variety of delicate and curious sea 
shells, with which the Red Sea abounds. There was a dead 
duck of a very small species on the shore, and near it were 
the foot-prints of a hyena, which had been prowling about 
for food. Ras Ataka had been in sight from our first setting 
out this morning, yet hour after hour over the desert — not 
here a flat or level surface, but varied with deep wadys and 
high plateaus, scarred and furrowed by channels, and without 
vegetation, except here and there a few stunted shrubs in 
some of the wadys, — we plodded on without seeming to come 
any nearer to our destination. It seemed as if we were only 
to reach it in the way which King James I. in a witty mood 
proposed to adopt in order to reach a town to which he was 
travelling. Having asked several persons in succession how 
far the place was off, and having been told by each of them 
that it was further off than by the one next before him, the 
king proposed to dismount and approach the place under 
cover of his horse, as men do who stalk wild-fowl. At length 
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when the sun had long been " westering," and I had almost 
abandoned all hope of reaching Ras Ataka before night, I 
found myself at the foot of one of its spurs, whereupon, dis- 
mounting from Lassaf, I at once commenced the ascent 
Ras Ataka is a steep friable mountain of red sandstone, 
utterly bare of vegetation, and with a dark igneous look. 
The debris which covers it slipped under my tread, and, to 
use an Irishism, my progress for some time was backwards. 
By dint of toil and perseverance, however, I gained the 
summit, and in the light of a most glorious sunset, beheld 
that sea by which, from the earliest times until now, Europe 
has maintained her intercourse with India, and which in all 
ages has been the scene of so many wonders, while beyond it 
were the beautiful mountain ranges of Sinai, robed in rich 
burnished rosy hues, which were reflected by sea and land. 
It was from Akaba, the eastern arm of this sea, that Pharaoh 
Necho, in the year 614 B.C., sent out the fleet that circum- 
navigated Africa more than two thousand years before 
Columbus was born. It was from the same gulf that 
Solomon sent his ships to Ophir, the golden Berenice, or, as 
some think, the coast of Malabar, to fetch gold ; and, above 
all, it was on this sea that Jehovah showed that His arm was 
not shortened when He saved the children of Israel, and over- 
whelmed their enemies in the waves. The tradition which 
gives Ras Ataka its name will have it that it was here this 
mighty miracle took place. 

Our sheik, who discards his woollen cloak when the air is 
warm, has long wide sleeves to his white shirt, with maniples 
at the end, which he ties round his neck when he desires to 
have his arms at liberty. To-day he had a white scarf thrown 
over his right shoulder, with one end brought round his body, 
and falling over the other shoulder, with an effect which was 
graceful and picturesque. Except the Bedouins at the well, 
and a single stray Arab, we have not seen a human being to- 
day, though our march has been a long one. 
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On descending from the mountain, somewhat tired by my 
steep climb, I cast my eyes anxiously about to discover our 
Bedouins, who, by appointment, were to meet us here with 
the tents and baggage at sunset. That hour, however, was 
past, yet neither the tents, nor the baggage, nor the Bedouins 
were anywhere to be seen. A keen wind was blowing, and 
we were hungry as well as weary ; but as there was no 
alternative for it but waiting, we wrapped ourselves in our 
cloaks, and, having desired the sheik to keep a sharp look- 
out, and call us when he descried the camels, we lay down on 
the ground, with only the sky for our covering. Night and 
darkness now came on, and, thinking it not very likely that 
the sheik would be able to see far through the gloom, we lay 
uneasily watching the stars, to the melancholy tune of — 

My lodging is on the cold ground. 

But as the practised eye " a ptarmigan in snow can spy," so a 
Bedouin can detect objects in the gloom of his own desert 
very far off, and long before any other eye can see them ; and 
after two long hours of anxious suspense an exclamation 
burst from the sheik that he saw the camels, upon which we 
started to our feet, and there, though still far off, the camels 
certainly were, and our late mournful air was changed for one 
more lively — 

The cam'els are coming. 

In no long time they came up, the tents were pitched, and 
food and rest soon made us forget our late disappointment. 

Nov. 28. — The day was fine and the sea air bracing this 
morning, and I was astir early and riding along the shore to 
Suez. The great clearness of the atmosphere deceives you as 
to distances in this country, and when I set out I thought 
Suez much nearer than I found it. I passed a few Arab 
vessels lying off the port, and soon afterwards rode into the 
dusty city, beneath an arch in its mud walls, whose portal, 
like that far older and more celebrated one, "stands open 
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night and day." The city, which has its name from the sea 
Bahr or Yarn Souf, " the sea of weeds," has a hybrid look, 
and seems as if it belonged neither to the east nor the west, 
but in part to both. Two poor live pigs, with ther legs tied 
together across a pole by which they were carried on the 
shoulders of a party of Moslem sailors, who were taking them 
on shipboard, looked very piteous, and uttered many lamenta- 
tions. The Moslem bearers of the prophet's abomination did 
their work with merriment and laughter, and without a scruple. 
Surely a Moslem after this will no longer pick a quarrel with 
the European who wears his braces crossed, as some Moslems 
have done, on the plea that to display the cross is to insult 
their faith. Here, also, there was a pet dog, with a collar, 
which the prophet's followers hold almost in equal abomina* 
tion with swine. There were well-dressed Bengalee sailors in 
blue uniforms, and Chinese sailors in cane hats and white 
uniforms, these belonging to the Singapore, and those to the 
Indus. One man's entire clothing was a single rag round 
his waist, while the mere turban of another contained muslin 
more than enough to make a shirt for a man-of-war's boat. 

As a defence, the mud walls of Suez are a mockery, but it 
has a defence in the railway, with its broad gauge, the tele- 
graph, which brings the city within call of civilization, and the 
continual arrival and departure of the Indian steamers. A 
steamship belonging to the Metidje company (a name which 
the Turks have corrupted from Matidia, the mother of 
Hadrian's wife) was waiting at the quay side to receive a 
cargo of Mecca pilgrims, and convey them to Jedda, from 
whence she will bring back Mocha coffee, to be sold at five 
pounds the cantar in Cairo. At the north end of the Gulf of 
Suez there is a large tract of low land, which has some time 
been covered with the sea, and is still strongly impregnated 
with salt. 

Untaught by the experience of last night, we again made 
the mistake of sending our Bedouins with the sumpter camels 
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by one route, and ourselves taking another towards Ayun 
Mousa, " the wells of Moses," our next halting-place, and 
again we had reason to regret it. Leaving Suez about two 
o'clock, and proceeding round the head of the gulf by a route 
which is wearisome from its uniformity, we passed imper- 
ceptibly, and without knowing it, from Africa into Asia. To 
mark the boundary where the one continent ends and the 
other begins, there is not even such an insignificant trench as 
that which marked out the limits of ancient Rome, and drew 
upon Remus, who jumped over it, the fatal resentment of his 
brother. The " Straits of Suez," those poor pigs swinging 
head-downwards and wailing loudly, in the city we had just 
left, were plain enough, but the Isthmus of Suez has no voice, 
and cannot be seen even with a microscope. 

Across the desert, a dreary plain, without a plant or any 
work of man upon it, we toiled slowly on for fifteen miles or 
more without meeting or seeing any living thing, except a 
crouching camel without an owner, and the carcasses of some 
others, which the vultures had picked clean, and the blast of 
the desert had bleached. While we had still some distance 
to travel, night came on, a bleak north wind swept over the 
desert, and we had still to find our Arabs with the sumpter 
camels. 

Ayun Mousa is on the other side of the sea from our last 
night's encampment, and directly opposite to it ; and there 
we had hoped to find our tent, but when we arrived neither it 
nor the Arabs were there. The place itself is a sort of suburb 
of Suez, and thither to relax or enjoy themselves its wealthier 
citizens from time to time repair. It is fashionable, and has 
a good supply of water, both which constitute attractions 
even at an English watering-place. It is said, also, to be on 
the sea-shore, but you may walk for two miles towards the 
sea without seeing it, for it is much farther from the sea than 
the beach at Southport is from low-water mark. Ayun 
Mousa, which now and afterwards I had time to examine, is 
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a sandy oasis, containing some gardens and a few huts, 
belonging to people in Suez. The gardens are defended 
from the drifting sands by a fence of tall reeds, without which 
cultivation must soon cease, and the place and its five wells 
and all the gardens be overwhelmed and lost. As it is, the 
struggle between cultivation and sterility is a severe one, and 
in all the gardens but one there had been a recent irruption 
of sand either over or through the fence, and it lay strewed 
over the cultivated parts. One provident owner, conscious of 
the weakness of " leaning on reeds," and of the all-importance 
of a sufficient fence, was actually building a substantial wall 
around his garden. In the gardens there were tamarisks, 
palms, some trees like a barberry, with little baskets of bass 
mat hanging on them, either to preserve the fruit or as nests 
for the birds. There was a graceful plant called Abbal, with 
green willow-shaped leaves, but prickly and serrated, and 
with stems greener than the leaves. Nature plants the 
vegetable, like the animal kingdom, in families, and in the 
desert most of the plants, like itself, are prickly, and of 
the Noli me tangere kind. A great part of the gardens was 
divided into small squares for irrigation, and was growing 
onions, radishes, cabbages, and other garden-plants, and in 
one place clover. The birds here have not learnt to be 
afraid of man, and some wagtails, which might have visited 
England in their migrations, hopped about our tent as if they 
were more than half-domesticated. In half an hour after we 
reached Ayun Mousa, we were hailed by the welcome voices 
of our Arabs arriving with the tents, who accounted for their 
unexpected delay by telling us that, having fallen in with a 
mud-bank, which the camels greatly dislike, they had been 
obliged to make a long detour round the head of the gulf, 
which had detained them. 

Nov. 29. — We struck the tents and left Ayun Mousa at 
eight this morning and have marched all day through a 
dreary desert with plains wider and more open, but, if 
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possible, even more destitute of vegetation than any we have 
yet seen. There has been neither a plant for the camels to 
browse, nor a hill nor a rock within reach to give us shelter 
or shade. All has been barren wilderness, and a dull grey 
earth, thickly embedded with pebbles, but without sand, 
which, in the desert, generally indicates an approach towards 
some degree of fertility. Mile after mile, and hour after hour, 
some distant hill or other object, Gebel Maadi, or Gebel 
Sud'r, picturesque in form, and beautiful with the colour 
which distance lends, tantalized us by showing the slowness 
of our progress, and how tedious it was to pass them. All 
this while there was not a cloud in the sky, the sun's heat 
was intense," and visions of the possibility of a sunstroke 
would now and then intrude. A Greek archimandrite and 
his attendants, returning from Mount Sinai, were the only 
persons and almost the only living things we saw to-day. 
The adjuration, "el arisi," on my head, which one of our 
Bedouins used to clench an assertion, struck me as being 
probably the very form of imprecation which our blessed 
Lord condemned when he said, " Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head." 

Wady Wirdan, our intended halt, I believe, is in the old 
wilderness of Etham, or Shur, and the names of the neigh- 
bouring wady and gebel, Zuara and Sud'r, are, perhaps, the 
fading echoes of one of its ancient names. In the Chinese, 
and, perhaps, some other Eastern languages, the word Shur 
means water ; but if this dreary tract was ever blessed with 
that element, it no longer retains a trace of it, but, on the 
contrary, it is a dry, unprotected plain, without a shelter to 
screen it from the wind, or a shrub or an ant-hill or any sign 
of life upon it. We reached our camping-ground at four 
o'clock, when all the camels except one, which was a rambler, 
were unsaddled and let loose to stretch their legs. The 
ground was plenteously strewn with pebbles, the only crop 
which the rain ever brings up on this waste, which, remaining 
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now what it was at the creation, is a greater wonder than the 
pyramids. To increase our sense of dreariness, the wind, 
rising to a gale, threatened to send us and our sheeted home 
travelling, under the influence of the same motive power, but 
without the same power to control it, ad libitum, as — 

In Sericana, where Chlneses drive 

With wind and sail their cany waggons light. 

Nov. 30. — We struck our tents, and were off from Wady 
Wirdan at seven o'clock this morning. My camel Lassaf is 
sociable as well as ambitious, and though he will be first, 
he will not move on alone; for this morning, when I was 
mounted and ready to start he showed such reluctance to set 
off until the others were ready, that I was obliged to call 
in SuMman, the boy of our party, who alone has a man's 
name, to take his headstall and lead him. Soon after setting 
out we came upon a large sandy tract, covered all over with 
ripple marks like the sea-shore, but it was the wind and 
not water which had caused them. There was more sand, 
and the desert was more broken up into hills and valleys 
to-day, and there was here and there a fantastic-looking 
mountain to be, seen. It is so rare in the desert to see any of 
the works of man, that even the rudest of them will not fail 
to attract attention. In one of the wadys to-day there was a 
great square stone or step, such as in England we should call 
a mounting-block. The Arabs, who need no such help in 
mounting either the horse or the camel, called it the rider's- 
mount, but they knew nothing of its history or origin. After 
riding several hours we came to the wady Howara, which, 
ever since Burckhardt's time, has been admitted to be the 
Marah (Amara) of Scripture, where there was a well of which 
the Israelites could not drink, " because its waters were 
bitter " (Exodus xv. 23). It took the Israelites three days 
to reach this well, which we did in two, from the Red Sea ; 
but they probably travelled more leisurely when all danger 
of pursuit from Pharaoh was over. Wherever the palm is 
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found, which always loves the sand best, water may generally 
be expected below ; and two of these trees, wild and stunted, 
as disliking the bitter water, crowned the summit of the 
conical hill on which the well of Marah springs. Sheltered 
by their grateful shade from the noontide heat, which was 
now intense, we sat down to take our mid-day meal, when I 
resorted to the well for water, and found it deserving of the 
ill name it received so long ago. The sides of the well were 
covered with a white acrid efflorescence, clearly indicating 
that the bad qualities of the water are from the soil. But 
bad as its taste is, and my testimony to its impurity was con- 
firmed by our Arabs, water is so scarce in the desert that 
there is some demand even for this, and the Bedouin woman, 
with an infant at her back, who hovers about Marah, tries to 
eke out a scanty subsistence by filling water-skins from its 
well. A mesembryanthemum, called Gurcud, 1 with fleshy 
heart-shaped leaves, growing near the well, has berries which 
are said to make the water sweet, but as this was not the 
season for berries, I was unable to satisfy myself whether the 
story is true. I am inclined to think, however, it has emanated 
from that school of Bible critics who would reduce all miracles 
to mere natural consequences, and would consequently take 
from the miracle which Moses wrought here, as from all his 
other wonders, everything that is supernatural (Exodus xv. 
25).* A stray Arab of the Howatat tribe, with singularly 
Jewish features, and the Bedouin woman, and her child, 
whom (as a proof that sin extends to every race, and is not 
confined to civilization) her husband has deserted, are the 
only human beings we have seen to-day. 

On the way from Howara to wady Gurundel you pass a 
number of detached masses of rock, which, at a distance, 

1 As to this plant, see what Burckhardt says of it in Kitto's Pictorial Bible, 
L pp. 176 — 178. 

8 Dr. Johnston, in his Chemistry of Common Things, explains at length how the 
bark of a certain tree has power to precipitate the mineral particles which embitter 
some waters, and to make them sweet. 
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seem like houses and buildings, but on a nearer approach, 
are found to be not works of Art, but only some of Nature's 
efforts, in a playful mood, to imitate her. There was also 
another wonder, a small patch of the desert, which some pro- 
gressist Bedouin, encouraged by the presence of water and 
perhaps of lime, had cultivated and planted with beans. One 
end of wady Gurundel runs down to Abou Zelimeh and 
Gebel Pharaoun, the baths of Pharaoh, on the sea-shore, 
where Lepsius proposes to place the site of Elim, but which I 
propose to place not very far off near the wells in the wady, 
where there are some stunted palms feathered down to the 
ground, and a grove of tamarisks to identify the place, 
which has its name from Elath or Eloth, " the trees " 
(Exodus xv. 27). In this place there are now only two 
wells, but Niebuhr says that in this wady water is to be 
found everywhere by digging only a short way down. 
Here, after a ride of ten hours, we pitched our tents 
this evening in a valley sheltered and protected by broken 
sand-hills, with a second and bolder ridge sweeping round 
outside, and at a little distance from the first. Our camp, 
placed under the shelter of the sand-hills, was a great con- 
trast to our encampment of last night, for while that was 
bare and exposed, and without water, and left us at the 
mercy of the wind, which swept across the wide waste, this, 
nestling among the trees, near the well, and in view of a 
picturesque range of hills, had the look of a sequestered and 
pleasant homestead. Almost before the tents were raised, 
the moon, now nearly at full, rose in unclouded majesty, 
throwing a silver mantle over the scene, and showing us the 
same face which shone upon the anxious hosts of Israel 
encamped in this place more than 3,000 years ago, and 
inspired them, not to the idolatry which they had so long 
seen paid her in Egypt, but with confidence in her divine 
Author. Of what work of man can we say that it has 
remained so long unchanged ? 

7 
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Dec. I. — Rising this morning before the sun, I found that 
a heavy dew had fallen in the night, and had moistened 
without fertilising the desert. It had washed the air, how- 
ever, and made it clearer, and I saw the morning star twinkle 
on the very verge of the horizon, and then rising higher, 
almost rival the moon in brightness. At seven o'clock we 
struck our tents, and bidding adieu to wady Gurundel, took 
our route through a succession of picturesque secluded wadys, 
shut in by low broken hills, and affording at every step some 
fresh variety of scenery. The outlet of one of these wadys 
was through some deep gullies, which gave the desert a new 
and romaptic feature. Useit, one of these wadys, which has 
been thought by some to have a preferable claim to Gurundel 
to be the site of Elim, has a few stunted palms, some tama- 
risks, from which I gathered a pretty flower, and two wells of 
water, always a cheering feature in the desert. Here also 
was one of those works of man which are so rare in the 
desert, a cairn of heaped stones, to which every passer-by 
adds another stone without knowing exactly why he does it. 
They call the cairn the grave of Hoseyn, Abou Sanna's horse, 
but who the horse Hoseyn was, who was its master, and what 
entitled it to this memorial, the Arabs could not tell. They 
told Professor Stanley that the horse and its owner were 
killed in some battle, they did not say where, and that the 
latter ordered that every passer-by should throw sand on the 
cairn, as if it was barley, saying at the same time " Eat, horse, 
eat ! " (Sinai and Palestine, 69). We have horses in Cheshire 
that have acquired posthumous renown. Marbury Dun, who 
won its owner the estate of that name, was one of these ; and 
the Kilton, at Mere, whose picture, painted by a pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, once swung as the sign of the inn at Hoo 
Green, was another. 

The memorials of man to be found in the desert are 
few and far between, and are but melancholy ones. We 
passed one such memorial in wady Attal to-day, a rude 
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cairn of stones called the grave of Orreg te man or Oriste- 
man, who had evidently had more pains bestowed upon him 
than usually falls to the lot of such as die in the desert ; 
where, says Burckhardt, the pious Mussulman, overtaken by 
death, digs his own grave, a mere trench in the sand, and 
having performed the woodoo, lies down and trusts to the 
wind to heap the sand over him and complete his burial. 
Digging a grave for you before your face is sometimes 
resorted to as a means to extort money from travellers in 
the desert. The experiment was tried upon the celebrated 
traveller just mentioned, by a guide who had asked and been 
refused a present, and who thereupon dismounted and com- 
menced digging his grave. But Burckhardt, knowing the 
trick, alighted from his camel and commenced making a 
grave for the guide, alleging that as they were friends and 
brethren it was fit they should lie near each other, upon 
which the latter burst into a great laugh, and, acknowledging 
himself beaten at his own game, abandoned the grave attempt. 
Of Orreg te man, who he was, where he lived, how he met 
his fate, and when he died, or why he was commemorated, 
the Arabs knew, as usual, nothing. Imaginative as they are 
commonly said to be, their answers to our questions were not 
half so suggestive as that of the sexton of Astbury, who, 
when he was asked to whom some ancient monuments in the 
churchyard, which were certainly as old as the time of 
Edward III., belonged, replied that he could not exactly say, 
" for the owners, who he believed were Breretons, were buried 
before his time ! " 

In one of the boundary hills of wady Shubaka, "the 
valley of water," like the Baka of the Psalmist, there is a 
stratum of salt, of which our Arabs picked out a bagful of a 
very pure white quality to-day. It is not true, therefore, 
that Nature's only laboratories of this mineral above ground 
are in Spain and at Usdam. 3 Suliman, who fetched it, and 

3 Salt was in request for the sacrifices in the desert, Levit. ii. 13. 
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who is always busy and active, ran before the party, made a 
fire and parched some corn before we came up, an incident 
which could hardly fail to recall the story of Jesse's sending 
his stripling son, afterwards so highly honoured, to carry corn 
to his brethren (i Samuel xvii. 17 ; see also 2 Samuel 
xvii. 28).* 

Although the desert is no man's land, the Towara, who 
derive their name from Tor, a word which means, as it does 
with us, a bluff hill or headland, such as Tor-pen-how hill, 
in Cumberland (whose name is compounded of four words in 
as many languages, all signifying the same thing), range over 
this whole district and seem to assert an exclusive right to it. 
They number about a thousand people, and when they can, 
they carry charcoal to Cairo and bring back travellers and 
Indian corn. They are poor, live coarsely, and very few of 
all the tribe can either read or write. During our march 
to-day the sheik and his party have eaten very little beyond 
a few handfuls of the parched corn prepared by Suliman. 
The East, which has been ever fond of figurative names, 
called Moses "the son of the water," to commemorate his 
deliverance in the ark of bulrushes, and she calls wady 
Maghara "the mistress of copper," because that ore was 
obtained there ; a man who has spilt ink on his clothes she 
calls " the father of the spot," while a cloud is " the father of 
rain," and a tree hung round with cloth ex-votos, is always 
" the mother of rags." One of the mountains near us to-day 
is called Nakus, or the bells, because they say it encloses a 
convent of which you can hear the sound of the bells ringing 
within it To-day we heard on our left the croak of some 
ravens, and we missed at dinner a covey of Hadje or Calawan 
partridges which we flushed, and which was perhaps the 
sinister omen which the raven's croak denoted. In one part 
of our route were some plants which the Arabs called 
Gharbee and Hourjee, and the gourd of the Cucumis colo- 

4 But parched corn is mentioned even earlier. See Levit ii. 14. 
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cynthus on stems trailing on the ground and looking pro- 
vokingly like an apple. At five this evening our tents were 
pitched in the wady Sarabout el Gemmel, so called because 
of the supposed resemblance of its neighbouring mountain to 
a camel's back. 

Dec. 2. — To-day being Sunday, we did not move from 
our encampment, which is placed in a cheerful valley, em- 
bosomed in hills of moderate height and picturesque forms, 
amongst which are the Gebel el Gemmel, the mountain of 
the camel, and Gebel el Kud'r, the hill of the cup, which is so 
called from its resembling such a vessel. We are near, but 
do not see, the mountain mentioned in the Koran, which is 
said to have twelve mouths for the twelve tribes. The 
seclusion of the wady, where the world is shut out, and the 
mind is thrown back upon itself, well fits it for a place of 
Sunday rest As I walked out of my tent in the middle of 
the night, the moon and the morning star were both shining 
brightly in a sky which was intensely blue, while the sur- 
rounding hills stood out in distinct and varied outline. The 
sheah was sending up its rich perfume of unseen incense. 
Not a breath of wind was abroad, no bird was on the wing, 
and no tiny insect's voice was heard. I listened intently to 
catch if I could some sound, but not a breath nor a whisper 
broke the solemn stillness of the hour, and perhaps at this 
moment there was no human voice breaking the deep silence 
of these vast unpeopled solitudes from Mecca to Cairo. If, 
like Eve, we think it strange that a scene so full of wonder 
and beauty should want spectators, we should remember how 
Milton represents our great progenitor satisfying her doubts — 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain, nor think though man were none 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. 

Dec. 3. — In making our bargain with the sheik before we 
set out, it was agreed that for every Sunday he halted at our 
request he should receive a small extra number of piastres. 
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By resting with us yesterday he had earned the first instal- 
ment of this pay ; but " friendship in the desert wavers like 
the leaves of the acacia," and how to divide this small prize- 
money as to which they have no law, was a great trouble 
to the sheik's tail. Their dispute about it was so loud and 
wordy that they waked me from a sound sleep ; and to get 
out of hearing, I rose and walked out into the open air, 
where the beauty of the night and the splendour of the 
starry sky acted like a sedative, and soon sent me to sleep 
again. 

We left our pleasant quarters at half-past six this morn- 
ing, and almost immediately afterwards came upon some of 
the so-called Sinaitic inscriptions, which, for the most part, are 
scratched, not cut, upon the surface of the rocks that bound 
the wady. The scratches, which are only skin-deep, extend 
no further than through the oxidized surface down to the 
natural stone ; but in this climate such scratches endure as 
they do nowhere else, except on that most awkward place for 
a scratch, the shin-bone. Some rude drawings amongst the 
inscriptions must have been made, as the old copy has it, in 
the infancy of art — 

The times when drawing first began, 

And man with chalk might rudely sketch a swan. 

In one of them, meant to represent a horse drawing a chariot, 
the horse is placed not before, but under, his burden, and as if 
intended to carry it on his back. This and the similar sketch 
in Mr. Osburne's Monumental History of Egypt (i. p. 46), 
brought to my mind the story which a benevolent West 
Indian friend tells of one of his negroes, who, when he had 
presented him with a wheelbarrow, loaded it, and then per- 
sisted in carrying it on his head, instead of wheeling it. 
Another drawing, a little less rude, and representing a knight 
with a pennon, was probably of the age of the crusades. 
Amongst the ornaments and emblems in other places, there 
were rude crosses, the work probably of those Christians who, 
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as we are told, made pilgrimages to Serbal in the fifth 
century, when Pharan was a flourishing city, and pilgrimages 
were a far different thing from the modern pilgrimages made 
by deputy, as in Switzerland, or by railway, as in Belgium, 
where they are an occasion of holiday-making (Sharpe's 
Egypt, ii. 322). Lepsius thinks that the bulk of the inscrip- 
tions bear date a few centuries before our era, and are relics 
of the pagan worship on Mount Serbal (Serb Baal), the palm- 
grove of Baal, where Osiris, when a child, is said to have 
dwelt, and on that account the Greeks called him Dio Nysus, 
which, possibly, they borrowed from the term Jehovah Nissi, 
used in Exodus xvii. 15, and the mountain Nyssi. Professor 
Stanley, however, suggests that the mountain is rather called 
after the ser or myrrh plant, which is found upon it (18). 
Some few of the inscriptions are in Greek, others are in 
Hebrew, some are Phoenician, and the rest are in some 
unknown language, which, like the Egyptian, cannot be read. 
One of the inscriptions, however, "A. K. 1858," written no 
doubt by a Mr. Kay, on the hieroglyphic principle of making 
the consonants do double duty both for themselves and the 
vowels, was easy enough to read. In England and elsewhere, 
travellers delight to scribble their names in albums, and on 
blank walls. Sir Henry Wootton, it is well known, got into 
a difficulty by a witticism written in an album abroad, and 
redeemed himself by a spoken witticism at home. A not 
very complimentary French proverb says : — 

Les noms des fous 
Se trouvent partout, 

and I sometimes doubt whether the principal part of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions are anything more than the names of 
casual visitors, and the dates of their visits, and I much 
doubt their alleged great antiquity. In the desert, one day 
dies, and another just the same succeeds. All are as bright 
and beautiful as the finest summer weather in England, 
except that here the sky is bluer, the sun more brilliant, 
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and the air warmer. At this season, the air at night and in 
the morning is moderately cool, but the country is one rather 
to visit than to abide in, for the summer, I am told, is in- 
tolerably hot. In the wady Hamela we passed a rock called 
Beni Salomon, the sons of Solomon, but who this person or 
his sons were, or why the rock has its name, the incurious 
Arabs were unable to say. From this wady the long white 
mountain range of Gebel el Tih, extending in one great sweep 
from Egypt to Petra and the wady Mousa, was distinctly 
visible in all its outline, and its wall-like shape, great extent, 
and glistening whiteness, made it a very striking object. In 
my ride I started some partridges, and saw the pellets and 
footprints of the gazelle, and traced the ernum, or hare, in the 
sand, but did not see either animal. In the picturesque 
valley of wady Misr, shut in by rocks, and abounding in 
the Mimosa nilotica, but without a particle of other verdure, 
the sand, which, on examining, I found to be the detritus of 
granite, was as ruddy as our red sandstone, and as large- 
grained as crystallized sugar. In this wady, two veiled 
Bedouin women attended by a dog, doing for them the saCme 
service that Job's dog did for him many thousand years ago 
(xxx. i), were watching a few stray sheep and goats, and 
our Arabs, who never saw their faces, and perhaps would not 
have known them if they had, gave them a friendly greeting, 
and passed on. Soon afterwards we came in sight of a bold 
truncated hill, called Ganatara, or Kantara Taba, the arch or 
bridge of slaughter, but whence its name, or when, or how 
acquired, as usual, our guides could not tell. 5 

At half-past two this afternoon, leaving the sheik and 
his party to proceed to the next halting-place, we set off to 
explore the mountain of Sarabeet el Kadem, taking as our 
man Friday, Phereday, though Jomard, whose name means 
that day, would have had a better title to the office. Our 

• In Holy Writ, the Valley of Slaughter was the name ominously given to the 
Valley of Hinnom, Jerem. xix. 6. 
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road lay between lofty hills along the bottom of a narrow 
gorge, into which one large mass of rock had already fallen, 
and another hung suspended and threatened soon to follow it. 
Whenever this happens the desert will be startled by a roar 
and a crash like the fall of an avalahche, or the bursting of a 
thunder-cloud. The climb was severe, but the sharp stones, 
strewn everywhere about the road, and which cut our shoes, 
failed to make any impression on Phereday's bare feet, who 
walked over them as unconcerned as on a carpet In two hours 
we had surmounted the difficulty, and stood on the summit of 
the hill beside the copper-mines, which were worked here by 
both the earlier and the later Pharaohs, and where probably 
the children of Israel in bondage felt the harsh treatment of 
their taskmasters. Sarabeet el Kadem was probably a penal 
settlement, worked, not by freemen, but by slaves, for which, 
by its difficulty of access, its remoteness from the abodes of 
man, and its situation in the desert, it is well fitted. In one 
of its caverns, where the copper had been extracted, the 
ore, never very rich, seems to have been distributed in thin 
layers, and lying about there was an abundance of scoria, 
remaining from the times when mining, unaided by gun- 
powder and other modern appliances, must have been a 
severe work, and must have drawn from the captive workers 
many a groan. Those green and blue porcelain figures of 
Osiris, so common in our own and other museums, owe their 
colour to copper, and when we look upon them, we may be 
looking at some of the idolatrous objects on which the 
Israelites were employed, and the destined use of which 
possibly embittered their bondage. In this remote and in- 
hospitable spot, there is a temple whose foundation goes back 
to very remote times, for within it are the cartouches of 
Cheops, the builder of the first pyramid ; of Acheres, an 
early Pharaoh; of Thotmes III., the author of the Constanti- 
nople obelisk, and of a brick arch still standing in Egypt ; of 
Amenophis II., and of Rameses II., the Sesostris of the 
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Greeks, under whom the working of these mines seems to 
have ceased (Sharpe ii. 316). It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the founders of this, the oldest temple in the 
world, were unwilling that either their slaves or the officers 
set over them, of whom Mr. Sharpe thinks Amalek was one, 
should be left destitute, even in the wilderness, of the aids of 
religion. Around the temple are numerous sandstone steles, 
shaped like mediaeval shields, and bearing inscriptions which 
are as fresh now as on the day when they felt the last stroke 
of the chisel, more than three thousand years ago. Time and 
the climate tread gently on all things here ; it is only man 
who is ruthless to the works of his fellow-man in this country. 
Like most of the Egyptian temples, Sarabeet el Kadem is 
dedicated to a triad of deities, each of which has a separate 
adytum at the east end. (In Sharpe's Egypt i. 21, there is 
a ground plan of this temple.) Some modern writers seem to 
have a perverse fondness for extolling the religious system of 
ancient Egypt, — as if it would bear comparison with our own, 
illustrating in this what an ancient philosopher once said of 
his fellows, " that there was nothing so foolish which some of 
them had not said." There was, however, one peculiarity 
about the religion of ancient Egypt that we should do wisely 
to imitate. It did not leave any of its subjects, even though 
but slaves and bondmen, to live estranged from its ordi- 
nances ; while we, whose responsibilities are unspeakably 
greater, suffer the population of our great towns to grow up 
under our eyes, without making an effort to provide them 
with moral and religious training. 

Darkness came on us before we got down from the 
mountain, and from its foot we had to thread our way across 
the mountains to our canvas home, lighted only by the stars 
shining in the clear deep blue sky overhead. The way was 
so steep that we were obliged to alight from our camels and 
plod on in the dark and on foot, but when we had proceeded 
some distance, and had still, as I thought, another two hours' 
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journey before us, our guide, who had led us by a short cut 
over the mountains, surprised us by crying out that he saw 
the tents. To my eyes there appeared nothing but the 
palpable obscure ; soon afterwards, however, Phereday gave 
a loud shout, which the mountain solitudes, impatient of 
silence, caught up and prolonged, and presently we heard our 
sheik Selim shouting his answer, and soon afterwards we saw 
him advancing up the valley with a burning branch to light us 
on our way. At half-past six we reached the tents, not unpre- 
pared to enjoy rest and food after our twelve hours' march. 

Dec, 4. — We left wady el Hamela at five minutes past seven 
this morning. Desert travelling must be very invigorating 
or we should hardly have risen unfatigued and been able to 
be off so early after yesterday's long journey. Near to one 
end of the wady was the Mukbarad or cemetery of Sheik 
Achmet, a graveyard in the desert, containing a number of 
burial-places, some of which, like the mock grave of Burck- 
hardt, had stones at the head and feet, with a heap of sand 
between ; others were distinguished by rough, unhewn slabs, 
and two were regularly walled in. 

After passing the cemetery, we met a dozen Arabs, and a 
string of twenty camels, on their way to Cairo with charcoal, 
their only merchandise, and on which they pay a tribute to 
the Viceroy in kind. To make it the Bedouins burn seyal, a 
kind of acacia, and the shittah or shittim tree of Scripture, 
which is found in some of these wadys. The Suez railway, 
which has already begun to affect this trade, will ultimately 
destroy it ; and although, while the transition is going on, the 
people will suffer some hardship, it is to be hoped that in the 
end civilization will be advanced and their comforts increased. 
The Romans, who obtained frankincense from the Tor Arabs, 
and called it, for that reason, "thus thuris," erroneously 
believed that it was a product of the desert, instead of a 
substance really brought from India. This morning the 
aromatic sheah, which is possibly the thyine wood of Scrip- 
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ture (Rev. xviii. 12), filled the air for a great distance with its 
perfume, making the sandy waste like the waste of waters in 
the poet's simile — 

As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleas'd they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer' d with the grateful smell old ocean smiles. 

The charcoal-burners resort to the wady Barak for the 
sake of its large sey al trees ; and as they never plant a tree 
in the place of- any which they cut down, their trade, even if 
it escape destruction by the railway, must cease in time for 
want of the raw material. In this wady the sportsman may 
meet with the beddin, or wild goat. 

In the wady Buk, there are the rude breastworks which 
the Towara Arabs threw up to defend themselves against the 
forces sent by Mahomet AH to punish them for plundering a 
caravan. But they had more courage than strategy, for while 
they were defending the breastworks, they were taken in the 
rear by part of the forces which had gone over the hill and 
come out behind their entrenchments (Robinson's Syria, i. 121). 
In this wady, also, there were some great heaps of stones like 
cairns, which the Arabs called Had'rum Selim, the mother 
of Selim. 

Wady Genneh was deeply strewn with the detritus of 
disintegrated porphyry, and wady Shegged covered with 
tufts of a desert plant like the tussocks of rank grass in an 
English pasture. Near the end of this wady we met and 
exchanged greetings with a French traveller returning from 
Mount Sinai, who told us he was going up the Nile, and 
hoped to meet us again. Graves seem to be almost the only 
work of man indigenous to the desert. We passed a lonely 
cemetery of this kind to-day, in which, distinguished only by 
a few tussocks of grass gathered and placed on it by some 
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reverent hand, was the grave of a sheik or santon who died 
some time ago. Another of the wadys abounded with the 
retem, or broom-plant, from which Rithmah, one of the 
stations of the Israelites in their wanderings, had its name. 
In a much later age the same plant gave name to a race of 
monarchs whose fame will live while English history lasts. 
Some of the plants I saw to-day were large enough to give 
shade, and perhaps some early Plantagenet having experi- 
enced the benefit of the plant as a shelter from the noonside 
heat, adopted it as his family badge in grateful memory of 
the event 

In these wadys there is such a general similarity of 
features as to puzzle a stranger, and make him at a loss to 
distinguish one from another; but a Bedouin, brought into 
any of them blindfold, would, no doubt, know where he was, 
as well as a Londoner knows one great square from another. 

Within the last two days the hills have become mountains, 
and the wadys, growing narrower, have become more like 
deep valleys. Riding along with the eternal hills on either 
hand, bare and unclothed as they were in the days of Moses, 
and now as bright with sunshine as they were then with the 
pillar of flame which heralded the mighty march of the hosts 
he led, I think of the thousand wonders these wadys have 
witnessed in the interval, and marvel that they have left so 
few traces behind them. Generations and events have swept 
by them like the shadow of a cloud, without leaving any 
impression on the scene. One of the hills on our route 
to-day, scarred and riven from summit to base, is called, 
from that circumstance, the rock of thunder. And this and 
the other hills, though destitute of any trace of verdure, were 
clothed in every variety of colour : some were dark brown or 
black, others yellow, others rosy red, and some, which were a 
griinstein formation, were green. 

The medicine-chest which \ brought with me has enabled 
me to treat successfully catarrhs, coughs, diarrhoea, and 
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incipient ophthalmia in the desert ; but my patients, instead 
of dubbing me hakim, as I had hoped, with a sly touch of 
sarcasm only call me Hawadje Kebeer, or the great hawadje, 
though I am not the biggest but the least man of the party. 
They have been more just to one of my friends, whom they 
call Hawadje Taweel, or the tall, which he really is. 

Phereday, having received his share of the piastres of 
discord, left us to-day with the sheik's consent, to carry them 
to his wife, or wives, and family. 

My passport for this journey into the desert, the land of 
unrestrained freedom, was visaed by our consul at Cairo, in 
Italian. Why, I hardly know, for liberty first lisped in 
English, while Italian is only her newest language. 

At a quarter past five this evening, having reached the 
wady el HadV, as Robinson calls it, or the wady el 
Khumileh, as our sheik names it, we pitched the tents in 
full view of the grand mountains of the Sinai range, Gebel 
Mousa, and the towering Serbal, 6 the Mount Paran of Scrip- 
ture, with its five wonderful peaks, to whose grandeur, as 
they caught and reflected the sun's glow, after he had long 
disappeared from the valley, changing first from burnished 
gold to a violet, then to a deep purple, and finally melting 
into shade, no language can do justice. 

Dec. 5. — At seven this morning we left wady el Had'r for 
the convent of Mount Sinai, towards which we have been 
gradually ascending for several days, and where we hope to 
rest to-night. We have now attained such an altitude above 
the sea that the nights and mornings are sensibly colder, and 
make us relish warmer clothing, though the sun has all his 
former power in the daytime. Our climb has now brought 
us face to face with a number of mountain sierras, Hebran, 
Baruk, Haui, Haran, Senni, Haroun, Serbal, Sufsafeh, Horeb, 
and others, all destitute of grass or verdure, and without a 

• Burckhardt ascended Serbal, and has given a most interesting account of it. 
Kitto's rictorial Bible, i. 189. 
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house, an abode, or any work of man to be seen on their sides. 
In nearing this stern region, where the Law was given, we seem 
to be drawing near to the earth's core or navel, where this 
material world had its beginning. 7 In one of the wadys, with 
even fewer plants than usual, there was a cairn, one of those 
memorials of the dead which are found in all parts of the 
world, and which here, in the midst of a dreary desolation, 
seemed doubly the sign of death. In another place the Arabs 
had dug a deep hole in the ground, and made a fire in it, on 
which they piled logs of seyal, and then covering the whole 
up, left the fire to smoulder for twelve hours, after which the 
wood was taken out converted into charcoal. A camel-load 
of it is burnt in this way in Serbal, carried a hundred and 
fifty miles to Cairo, and there sold for ten francs. Money 
must be scarce and labour cheap where this is done. 

Very soon afterwards we entered and began to ascend the 
mountain pass of Nakul Haui, or the saddle of the wind, a 
name which has suggested itself to the imagination of other 
people besides the Arabs, for we have our Glaramara, or 
saddle-back in England, and they have Ben Ghoil, or the 
mountain of the wind, in Scotland. The pass of the Nakul 
Haui is said to owe its name to that remarkable event 
recorded in the life of Elijah, when " a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord" (i Kings xix. n). The pass was very steep, and to 
enable the camels to mount it with more ease to themselves 
and safety to us, we alighted and betook ourselves to our 
feet To lessen the difficulties of the road the monks of 
Mount Sinai — all praise to them for their good work — have 
laid a sort of rude stairway of great stones, and have exca- 
vated paths here and there round the projecting corners, as a 
protection against a dangerous ravine. The steep narrow 

* Praesentiorem et conspicimus deum 
Per invias rapes, per juga 
Clivosque praeruptos. 
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pathway, with abrupt mountains on either hand, resembled 
the dry bed of some mountain torrent For two hours or 
more we toiled up the ascent, now and then meeting with the 
aromatic sont, a dwarf palm, a wild fig, a fine rush, such as 
the Arabs use for matches, two species of wild sage, and the 
sweet-smelling Rehan. From the huge stones, lying in most 
admired disorder in the torrent's bed, it was evident that 
another mighty force beside the wind had been at work here. 
Of many of the larger stones the passing Arabs have made 
altars on which they have heaped cairns of smaller stones, 
offerings more innocent than some altars have received. The 
constant recurrence of these offerings in countries remote 
from each other, a vestige of the practice recorded in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis, is the shadow of man's belief in 
the need of some atonement between him and his Maker. 
In this pass, where there are stones scooped out into rock 
basins, others resting on a mere pivot, or poised like rocking 
stones, and others lying flat on two supporting uprights, like 
a cromlech, a disciple of the Druids might persuade himself 
that he was on the trail of that people. But if he stopped to 
examine these objects more closely, he would find that they 
are in no way the work of art, but the mere fanciful opera- 
tions of nature, which not only sets him a pattern for all he 
does, but imitates his actions in return. Near the top of the 
pass there is a sierra, called Gebel Senni, supposed to be 
originally so called from the Acacia formerly abounding on 
it ; but, however derived, the name comes nearer than any 
other to the ancient Scripture name of this remarkable 
district. In honour to its name I climbed the steep sides of 
this sierra, and stood on one of its peaks, called El Foreh, 
said to be a corruption from Zipporah, 8 the Midianitish wife 
of Moses, who met him in this place (Exodus xviii. 2). 
Upon this peak some ancient Hebrew, a Sinaitic pilgrim, 

8 In Numbers xii. an Ethiopian wife of Moses is mentioned, but she was pro- 
bably no other than Zipporah, who was descended from Cush of Ethiopia. 
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has inscribed in his own language the words "peace and 
security," a not unwelcome inscription to him who, standing 
on it, looks down on the scene of wildness and desolation to 
be seen on every hand. To me it seemed to impart a fresh 
sweetness to the breath of the mountain air. At the foot of 
Gebel Senni the pass of Nakul Haui opens out into a wide 
wady, with mountains several thousand feet high on every side, 
and, in perfect keeping with the scene, a party of Bedouins were 
encamped under their black tents in the middle. Passing up 
the wady we came shortly abreast of Gebel Haroun, a peaked 
mountain, where it is said that the brother of Moses, for- 
getting the deliverances so recently wrought for Israel, and 
forgetting also that He who wrought them is a jealous God, 
and will not give His honour to another, weakly yielded to the 
importunities of the people, and made them a golden calf, 
after the similitude of the false deities they had left in Egypt. 
Not much farther on is the rock at Massah and Meribah, 
where, at the touch of Moses, the rocks gushed out with 
water to satisfy the thirsty and murmuring people (Num. 
xx. 7 ; Psalms lxxxi. 7), in memory of which it is now called 
Fuleh, or " the division." On the summit there are extensive 
half-ruined walls and buildings, the vain work of the late 
Viceroy, who, to escape the cares of state and the troubles of 
business and diplomacy, built himself a palace in this inac- 
cessible region. But this taste of Abbas Pasha happily did 
not commend itself to his successor, and now the deserted 
palace remains a crumbling monument of its founder's folly. 

A little beyond Fuleh we passed Ras Sufsafeh, which 
some travellers, Professor Stanley amongst the number, think 
was the mountain where the Law was given, and soon after- 
wards we came in sight of the Convent of Mount Sinai, which, 
standing in its square embrasured enclosure, at the end of a 
mountain vista, shut in on every side but that by which we 
were approaching it, is visible at a considerable distance. 
Having seen no house for many days, it was cheering to see 
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before us this retreat in the wilderness, and so, quickening 
our speed, we hastened on to seek admission within its walls. 
Not very far from the convent there is a Mahometan ceme- 
tery, where I saw our sheik and one of his followers halt, and 
after carefully adjusting their dress, mutter a prayer before 
one of the graves, and then reverently pass on. At four 
o'clock, passing along a narrow gloomy dell, we arrived at 
the convent, which stands at its upper end, and were glad- 
dened by a sight to which we had lately been strangers, some 
green sward and trees, and an actual pool of water. The 
convent, which has a look-out tower at one corner, is sur- 
rounded by a high battlemented wall in which there are 
embrasures, through which I saw some small cannon peeping 
very suspiciously. To say we were now at the gate is to 
speak figuratively of the convent, for it has no gate to admit 
strangers ; but we were no sooner before the walls than two or 
three tarbouched heads appeared above them and demanded 
our business, and upon our announcing that we had brought 
letters from the archbishop, they let down a basket to receive 
them, and soon after announced that we were welcome. A 
looped chain was now let down, and seating myself upon it, I 
was drawn up some thirty feet, and landed in the convent 
through an opening in the wall, when I found that I had 
been drawn up, as we draw sacks of grain into a mill, by 
a hoist worked by five Arabs. This mode of admitting 
strangers, which began in remote times, when all visitors 
were suspected persons, and the convent was not merely a 
seeming but a real fortress, is still continued here and at 
other eastern convents, as at the Convent of St. Antony and 
St. Paul in the Egyptian desert, from attachment to ancient 
usage after any further necessity for it has ceased. There 
are twenty-eight monks or calyors, and a number of lay 
brothers in the house, of whom the former wear black gowns 
and high caps, like chacoes, and the latter abbayes and tar- 
bouches. Some of the monks are either priests or deacons, 
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and the whole house is under the government of an egumenos 
or prior. There is a branch convent at Cairo, where the 
archbishop of Mount Sinai, the real head of the house, 
generally resides. There cannot be a greater contrast than 
between the appearance of a Greek monk and a Latin priest, 
who may be taken as types of their two churches ; the Greek 
monk lets his beard and whiskers grow until he is as hairy as 
a satyr, while the Latin priest shaves himself clean, and 
leaves not a hair on his face. The Greek monk, in his 
aspirations to be like Esau, is not imitated by the laity of 
his own communion, for they generally shave themselves like 
the Latin priests. 

We were no sooner in the convent than we were welcomed 
by a lay brother, and conducted to the guest hall, a large and 
spacious chamber with a divan on three sides, and two win- 
dows, one looking into the convent court, and the other into 
an outer enclosure at a distance below, where our Arabs and 
the camels bivouacked. Our lay brother, after regretting on 
our account that we had arrived on a fast day, set before us a 
tray of conserves, some absinthe in small glasses, and a 
decanter of bright sparkling water, such as we had not seen 
since leaving Cairo. The dinner to which this was but a 
prelude arrived in due time, and consisted of rice, olives, 
white cheese called Bidneh, and a bottle of the best St. 
Emilien wine, followed by coffee ; a table in the wilderness 
not difficult to fast upon, and for which he must be a thank- 
less traveller who would not pay his grateful thanks. In 
front of the guests' apartment, there runs a wooden gallery, 
which (after passing the monks' lodgings, the kitchen where 
the names and dates of the visits of various dragomen are 
scored up, and various other buildings of different ages, 
distinguished neither for their architecture nor their arrange- 
ment,) leads by a stairway of two flights to the ground-floor, 
on which is the church, the only part of the convent that 
has not been renewed, and is really a handsome building. 
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It was built by the Emperor Justinian, and has a narthex or 
ante-chapel, a nave with two side aisles, a presbytery, and 
a handsome and richly carved and gilded screen, which 
reminded me of a Jacobean design. Behind the screen is 
the high altar with a half domed apse, with mosaic pictures 
of Justinian and Theodora on the upper part, and before it 
a jewelled cross, which sparkles brilliantly in the reflected 
lustre of a silver lamp kept constantly burning before it. The 
portraits of the two sovereigns are excellent — would that as 
much could be said of the character of the two originals ! 
For though Justinian deserves our gratitude as a great lawyer, 
there are dark shades in his and his empress's life which, it is 
to be feared, more than outweigh this merit in him. The nave 
is divided from the aisles on each side by a scries of seven 
semicircular arches, resting on columns of the composite 
order, no two of the capitals of which are alike. The aisles 
are lofty, the nave still loftier, and all have ceilings of wood, 
painted azure, and spotted with golden stars, which look 
handsome and appropriate. There is a stoup for holy water 
in the narthex, which has formed no part of the original 
building, but has been added at a later date. In the choir 
there is a tomb of Saint Catherine, which, though but a 
cenotaph, and not a sarcophagus, has a rich carpet upon it, 
and a lamp burning before it as if it contained the body 
of the saint. The church, however, is not dedicated to her 
but to the transfiguration, or, as they call it, the meta- 
morphosis of our Lord. They preserve in the church of 
St. Catherine, in Alexandria, the pillar on which she was 
beheaded. The decorations of a Greek church are often 
tawdry, but they were less so here than usual, and some 
of them were deserving of attention as works of art. At 
the east end there are two side chapels, one dedicated to 
St. James and the other to the miracle of the vision which 
Moses witnessed on Horeb, when " the bush burned with fire, 
and was not consumed." A few steps lead down to this 
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chapel, and, gladly complying with the form which custom 
has made necessary, I took off my shoes at the entrance, and 
walked to the place where the bush — supposed to have been an 
acacia — burned without being consumed. A dome with a 
number of silver lamps suspended from it, and a silver plate 
let into the floor, recording the piety of the Greek empress, 
by whom the chapel was erected, are the only memorials of 
the wonderful scene, which either actually occurred on this 
site, or probably not far off; and, in the meantime, it is certain 
that for 1500 years and more, devout pilgrims from every 
land have knelt here in pious adoration, and in the undoubting 
assurance that here Jehovah first commissioned his servant 
Moses to seek and deliver the chosen seed. A mosque with a 
spiring minaret stands within the convent walls, where it 
seems as much out of place as another abomination, which 
once came near the " Holy of Holies," and of which it was 
said, " Should'ring God's altar a vile image stands." The 
original permission to have such a building within their sacred 
walls was the price the monks paid for Moslem toleration ; 
but either toleration is now better understood even here, or 
the monks are more self-reliant, for the mosque and the 
minaret have been diverted from their original purpose, and 
instead of being a place to supply spiritual wants, they are 
now become a storehouse for beans and food for the body. 

The sacristan, a venerable old man, with a benevolent 
countenance, cheerful even under his depressing office, con- 
ducted us to the last home of the monk of Mount Sinai, the 
charnel-house where the frame of his body reposes, after 
worms and the grave have consumed the flesh which was 
once its "paste and cover." Such of the monks as have 
either attained distinction in the convent, or have suffered 
martyrdom, or been remarkable for self-inflicted tortures, are 
honoured by having their bones put into such common wooden 
chests as a tradesman uses to store his goods in. In one of 
these there was an iron hauberk which, to deepen his sense of 
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sin, its owner had worn next to his skin for years, and in 
another there was the rope shirt, worse than sackcloth, worn 
by John of Damascus, who died in 1696, and whose bones 
were removed here in 1712. In another there were the bones 
of two brothers, who, like David and Jonathan, having loved 
each other in life, " in their deaths were not divided." They 
served together at the siege of Constantinople, and on the 
fall of the city, devoting themselves to religion, they retired 
to Mount Sinai, where, in their coats of mail, they passed the 
remainder of their lives, linked together by an iron chain. 
Under such circumstances, after a life which must have been 
a painful burden, death must have approached the survivor 
with double horror. Of bones less honoured, a great heap, 
forming a sight to deepen melancholy and humble pride, was 
piled up in another part. Having no ground to spare for a 
cemetery, except a small plot about three yards square, the 
monks commit to it the bodies of all who die in the monastery, 
and from thence, when all their more perishable parts have 
returned to their native earth, the sexton removes the bones 
to the great heap in the charnel-house, where no man's bones 
will be again distinguishable from his fellows' — 

Until the graves shall ope 
And the cold populace of buried nations 
Stalk to the general doom. 

Other sextons have their dismal occupations occasionally 
diversified with a christening or a wedding, but, alas ! at Mount 
Sinai there are no such occurrences, and were it not for his 
garden, where birth and life and growth constantly spring 
before his eyes from death and decay, to assure his hopes of 
the resurrection of those nobler bodies which it is his business 
to lay in earth, the poor old sexton of the convent would find 
his office of earthing, and afterwards disinterring, the dead 
almost insupportable. In the garden there were dark formal 
cypresses, olives with ripe fruit upon them, lemons both sweet 
and sour, with very aromatic leaves, mulberries, almonds, ripe 
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oranges, prickly pears, barmeas, beding-jeans, tomatoes, and 
I know not how many other stunted but healthy plants and 
vegetables, all showing what care and culture will do under 
circumstances of soil and climate by no means the most 
encouraging in the world. 

Dec. 6. — The Greek calendar differing from ours by eleven 
days, to-day is their 25th of November, and a great day here, 
being the festival of Saint Catherine, with whom the convent, 
though not actually dedicated to her, is associated by many 
legends. To celebrate the festival, the monks rose in the 
night. At the early hour of three o'clock my ears caught a 
sound they had not lately heard, "the sound of a church- 
going bell," with its cheerful notes summoning the monks to 
prayer. Hastily throwing on my clothes, and repairing to 
the church, I reached it just as the nakus, or clappers, the 
substitute for our saint's bell, took up the summons which 
the bell began. The nakus, 9 a sonorous wooden plank, ten 
feet long, six or eight inches deep, and three inches thick, 
hangs free in the middle, and being struck with a mallet 
produces a novel but harmonious sound. " Bells " or " no 
bells " once formed as great a distinction between Christian 
and Moslem as the signs of the crescent and the cross, and 
the latter communion resorted to the nakus as a substitute 
when their dominant masters had interdicted them the use of 
bells. From adherence to old custom, the nakus, though the 
reason of its use has long ceased, is still continued at Mount 
Sinai, where it is a very pleasant variation of the call to prayer. 
A poor Arab, who was entering the church at the same time 
with me, stopped before a picture of the Virgin, and reverently 
kissed it, just as I suppose the worshippers of Baal reverently 
kissed his image, which is another proof of the inveteracy of 
habits in the East (1 Kings xix. 18). The church was dimly 
lighted by six or eight tapers, and the monks, entering noise- 
lessly one by one, after repeated crossings, prostrated them- 

• The Greeks call this the arifiavrpov. 
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selves on the marble floor and kissed it, looking, in the 
mysterious gloom and silence, more like spectres and appa- 
ritions than creatures of flesh and blood. Rising from their 
prostrations they retired to their stalls, and either followed 
the officiating priest, who was chanting (which all the Eastern 
churches use instead of reading), or prayed by themselves in 
an under-tone. When this had continued for some time, the 
reading of the gospel began, and an abundance of candles 
and tapers were lighted, while an acolyte circulated through 
the church with a censer, and censed the monks, the lay 
brothers, some Russian pilgrims, and ourselves, who formed 
the congregation. The Russian pilgrims, four men and twelve 
women, wore short dark furred cloaks, drawn over the head 
so as to leave only a part of the face exposed. At one part 
of the service, where the priest repeated the words " Kyrie 
eleison " so fast as to be almost out of breath, the bowings, 
crossings, and prostrations of the pilgrims were incessant, and 
as they rose and fell they looked like the waving billows of a 
little sea. Both the monks and lay brothers joined in the 
responses to the service ; and at times a profusion of tapers 
were lighted, and the officiating ministers, in robes of gold 
tissue and embroidery, with low cylindrical caps and black 
veils, made the circuit of the church, carrying and exposing 
the shrine of the saint, and censing the people, a scene 
which looked very like some of Rembrandt's pictures of 
rabbis in the Temple. The Greeks have rejected our article 
of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
the Son ever since the Council of Constantinople ; but their 
complete separation from the Latin Church only dates from 
about the eighth century. The language of some of their 
prayers to-night, I am sorry to say, exalted Saint Catherine 
to the rank of an intercessor. 

I remained at the service until all the extra lights and 
tapers were extinguished, and the church was again immersed 
in gloom, and then crept back to my couch by the light of 
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the moon and Charles's Wain, which were both shining 
brilliantly. These painful vigils the monks call sleepless 
watchings, — aypv-rrviai, the word used by the Apostle in his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (vi. 5), — and as they involve 
habits of self-denial, may so far be of use in training the 
young monks who come here in turns from Cairo to be 
instructed ; but if the discipline be severe, the amount of 
instruction it conveys, I fear, is light, while its effect is to 
substitute formalism for real devotion. How small its real 
effect is may be seen in the little influence the monks have 
acquired over the neighbouring Bedouins. So far as they 
are concerned, these vigils, fasts, and exercises do not reach 
beyond the convent walls, and their light may therefore be 
said to be hid under a bushel. It is not only at Mount Sinai 
that solitude and asceticism have dwarfed the mental and 
moral powers and stifled zeal, for that is their natural ten- 
dency. We must pray to preserve a sound mind in a sound 
body, for so we shall best employ all our faculties for the 
ends for which they were given. 

Time, which in Europe is everything, in the East means 
anything or nothing. In the convent church there were two 
clocks, 6ne set to eastern time, and the other made by 
Wasborough, 10 of Bristol, 150 years ago, set to western time. 
But twenty clocks will not make the Easterns punctual. It 
was fixed last night that we should set out this morning to 
make the ascent of Gebel Mousa, the mount where the law 
was given, and that we should start at an early hour, when 
the air is always cool and refreshing ; but at six o'clock, when 
we were dressed and ready, a long and noisy palaver as to 
which of the Arabs should accompany us began as usual. 
This difficulty over, the key of the gate had to be sought for, 
which consumed another hour, and when we thought it was 
found, and we were really about to set off, it was discovered 

10 Of this person who it is said, patented a steam-engine on 14th March, 1779, 
ten years before Watt, there is a sketch in Notes and Qucrus, April 12. 1862. 
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that, instead of the key of Gebel Mousa, we had got the key 
of Gebel Catherine, and it must be changed. Although it 
sounded very odd to hear of a mountain being locked up, I 
took it for granted all was right, and acquiesced, as all persons 
should do who cannot help themselves, and finally at nine 
o'clock we really set off. After threading various dark 
subterranean passages we came to a strong iron-plated door, 
locked and double-barred, and then to a second of the same 
kind, and, having passed both these, we emerged into daylight 
outside the convent wall, and I now saw that there was as 
real a difference between the keys as there is between those 
two fabled keys St. Peter bears. 

Two massive keys he bore of metals twain: 
The golden opes, the iron shuts amain. 

The keys of Gebel Mousa and Gebel Catherine would only 
open their respective souterrains. The former of these 
mountains is everywhere strewn with great sharp fragments 
of granite, split in some convulsion of nature, and polished 
by the action of the sun, until many of them are as slippery 
as glass ; to cross which, without a fall that may cost you a 
broken limb, requires extreme caution. Except near the foot 
of the mountain, where there was a large woolly-leafed plant 
called hermah, and a wild sage called harwar, there was 
neither verdure nor vegetation on Gebel Mousa. All the 
way the ascent is a steep stairway, and although the monks 
have endeavoured to smooth it by laying a few stepping- 
stones and cutting a path here and there, the ascent, " whereto 
the climber upward turns his eye," is a difficult pilgrimage, 
and not to be accomplished without many a sob and stopping 
at intervals to take breath. A little way up the mountain 
there is a beautiful well, edged with green moss and filled 
with water as clear as crystal, and welling from the granite 
rock with a look that was in itself refreshing ; and a little 
farther on, beyond an archway, there was a fine cypress-tree, 
with a chapel close at hand and a cave adjoining it, where it 
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is said Elijah flung himself and lay when the mountains were 
rent by a great strong wind, which was followed by an earth- 
quake, and then by the still small voice, stronger than either, 
in which the Almighty made known His will (1 Kings xix. 1 1). 
Near the chapel there was another well of pure water, not 
flowing like the first from the mountain side into a basin of 
living rock, but sunk artificially into the mountain. 

The higher we ascended the more the rocks were riven, 
and the greater was the apparent disorder and confusion, 
while not a blade of grass nor a trace of vegetation was to be 
seen. The way grew steeper and steeper, " sic itur ad astra." 
Still on we climbed, " onward, upward, heavenward," and at 
length in spite of many a slip, and not a few falls, we gained 
the summit, and stood on the top of Gebel Mousa, at the 
height of 7,560 feet above the level of the sea. The first 
feeling of those who stand where we stood is one of reverence 
and awe, for here, by His command whose glory it is to 
conceal a matter, " Moses drew near unto the thick darkness 
where God was," and here He displayed His wonders and 
revealed to Moses the laws which will influence our race to 
the end of time (Exodus xx. 21). Wisely and well did our 
great epic poet, about to commence his immortal work, invoke 
as his muse the spirit 

That on the secret top 
Of Horeb or of Sinai did'st inspire 
The shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos. 

And is there any place fitter than this for his concluding 
prayer — 

O Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knowest, thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant : What in me is dark, 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ! 
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In several parts of Scripture the names Horeb and Sinai 
seem to be used indiscriminately ; by one perhaps is meant 
the whole district, and by the other only the particular moun- 
tain on which the law was given. No place in the district, 
unless it be Gebel Harubeh, a mountain near Gebel Touleh, 
the Mount of the Ascent a little below the convent, retains 
any sound resembling the name of Horeb. 

In the Koran, Gebel Mousa is very fitly called El Minara, 
or " the light," for there the light of God's written Word first 
dawned on the world, and there the face of His servant Moses, 
who received it, caught such a lustre that the Israelites could 
not steadfastly look upon him (2 Cor. iii. 7). 

It is the prevailing disposition of our days to rest satisfied 
with nothing that has been supposed to be settled ; and it 
was perhaps, therefore, not unnatural to expect that there 
should be many opinions as to the exact site of Mount Sinai. 
Burckhardt, a reliable authority, thinks that Sinai was on 
Gebel Mousa, where tradition and the monks have placed it. 
Mr. Came hesitates about it, and Lord Lindsay thinks it was 
not there. Robinson and Professor Stanley would place it 
on Ras Sufsafeh, near to Gebel Harubeh. Lepsius and 
Dr. Kitto contend that it was on Gebel Serbal, where there 
was once a monastery erected to commemorate the wondrous 
event (Kitto's Bible, i. 189 — 191, where there is a view of 
Mount Sinai.) Others again place the site on Um Shomer, 
while Mr. Crossley, the latest writer on the subject, would 
remove it far northward to the great range of Gebel et Tih 
{Journal of Sacred Literature, April, i860). Lepsius, and 
those who think with him on this subject, have been partly 
influenced in the opinion they have formed by the fact that 
the great lawgiver would have had a difficulty in marshalling ' 
his mighty host at the foot of Gebel Mousa. I am hardly 
satisfied with this reasoning, but it would take a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the district to decide between all 
the conflicting opinions. In the meantime I prefer to adhere 
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to the old opinion that Gebel Mousa, where most of the 
authorities agree that there at least the Lord held converse 
with His servant before the law was given, was the actual site 
of the giving of the law. 

On the summit of Gebel Mousa there is a neglected, half- 
ruined mosque, hung round with ex voto strips of cloth and 
rags and a kibleh, or prayer niche, profanely scribbled over 
with Arabic names. There is also a church, not neglected 
but in perfect repair, which is said to be built on the very 
spot where Moses received the law. The Arabs believe that 
the tables of the law are buried here, and have made many 
excavations to find them. Hanging round the church, which 
was clean and in beautiful order, there were a number of 
pictures in the style of Greek art, representing our blessed 
Saviour in His infancy, youth, manhood, suffering, passion, 
and death ; and over the altar Moses, His type, who knew 
Him only in vision, and not with that blaze of light in which 
we behold Him, is most appropriately represented in the act 
of receiving the law. In other parts of the church there 
were pictures of St. George represented, as usual, slaying 
the dragon, and of St. Antony, a fit saint for the neighbour- 
hood of the desert, which afforded him a retreat from his 
persecutors. He was represented with an emblem resem- 
bling the salt-basket used to drain salt in the wych-houses, 
and which I have not seen elsewhere. From the summit of 
Gebel Mousa, which, like the rest of the mountain, is granite, 
you see tjie peak of El Leja, said to be so called after 
Jethro's other daughter, as to whose name Scripture is silent ; 
Gebel Catherine, to whose summit that saint was carried 
by angels from Alexandria to her burial, the Mount of the 
Cross, and a number of other ragged and volcanic-looking 
mountain peaks, which one traveller has called " the Alps 
unclothed ; " while, shining like a polished mirror under the 
radiance of the mid-day sun, lay the gulf of Akaba with Cape 
Ras Mahommed on one side, and the Arabian mountains on 
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the other. The view from the summit of a lofty mountain is 
always elevating from a sense of the power which it gives ; but, 
apart from this consideration, the view from Gebel Mousa 
calls up higher and holier feelings and associations, which 
are not evanescent, but remain after the scene that gave rise 
to them has disappeared. 

The Convent of the Forty Martyrs, which Robinson says 
was so called because its inmates, to that number, were 
surprised and put to death by the Arabs (i. 159), is not on 
Gebel Mousa, where some have placed it, but on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and I do not think that it owed its name 
to the cause which Robinson assigns, for there is a convent 
of the same name at Rome, and the great tower at Ramleh 
is called " the Tower of the Forty." And there is another, 
also, near Hebron. 

During our stay at the convent we were honoured with a 
visit from Melitos, the egumenos or prior, who took us to see 
the library and its treasures, which Tischendorf, who has 
consulted it more diligently than the monks, has made 
famous, though his latest acquisition, the early copy of the 
New Testament, now printing at St. Petersburg, was not 
obtained at Mount Sinai, but at its affiliated house in Cairo, 
where the Archbishop of Mount Sinai resides, and keeps his 
state. Most of the books in the library were in Eastern 
languages, but I saw some by English authors, and amongst 
them the Polyglot of Walton, bishop of Chester. Just out- 
side this Eastern convent, as there are at similar places in the 
west, there were beggars, one of whom, a swarthy Bedouin 
woman, with a swarm of children about her, and scarcely a 
rag to cover them, had her long black hair plaited in bands, 
and brought round to her forehead, where it was made to 
stand out like a horn ; while her person was so bedizened with 
necklaces, bracelets, and armlets of a costly kind that she 
recalled to my mind the story of the beggars in Mexico, who 
are said to make their rounds of mendicancy on horseback. 
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This being the morrow of St. Catherine, a procession was 
formed in her honour in the church, whence after service it 
issued forth and perambulated the different parts of the 
convent, headed by two Arab boys dressed in scarlet, and 
carrying censers. The boys were followed by two janissaries, 
who, though it was broad day, each, like Diogenes of old, 
carried a lanthorn with a burning taper in it. After these 
came the monks in their best robes, chanting the service, and 
halting at particular stations, where the acolytes, vigorously 
swinging their censers, sent up grateful clouds of fragrance. 
All the pilgrims, each carrying a lighted taper, joined in the 
procession, and took part in the service, bowing and prostrat- 
ing themselves with great apparent devotion. Here, as else- 
where, the eastern chanting was so inharmonious that I half 
believe the popular story, which says of it, that to do it 
perfectly, a man must have no ear for music, must have lost 
his two front teeth, and must sing through his nose. A 
number of the Arabs of the house, dressed, in honour of the 
day, in robes of red, blue, and green, joined in the procession 
and the chanting. 

If St. Paul, who, during his sojourn in Arabia, probably 
visited Sinai, which he expressly calls Hagar, "the rock 
which gendereth to bondage," were again on earth, and saw 
the convent services, I fear he would think the bondage still 
continued, and was only altered in name and in form. The 
firing of the cannon I had seen behind the embrasures of the 
convent walls announced the conclusion of the festa, and their 
report, as it rolled down the valley, waking the echoes of a 
hundred hills, until it out-roared a whole park of artillery, 
gave me some faint conception of what those mighty thunder- 
ings were which once upon this mountain heralded God's 
presence, and the giving of the law to our race (Exodus 
xix. 16, and Hebrews xii. 18). 

At noon to-day, having given orders to our Bedouins to 
meet us with the sumpter camels in the wady es Sheik, the 
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largest of all the wadys, which has its name from Sheik Saleh, 
who was buried there, we left the convent by the same steep 
road by which we had approached it, the Nakul Haui. 

The genius of the desert seems to impart itself to both 
its vegetable and animal productions ; the former are all 
thorny, prickly, and withered, and the latter are all noxious, 
venomous, and stinging. It was from the desert that Moses 
summoned the locusts, and thither they returned when their 
service was done. In my ride to-day I met with a trailing 
plant with fleshy elliptical leaves, and a woody stem, which 
the Arabs]called erzob-hyssop, meaning thereby the Scripture 
plant of that name. 

" Raw haste is half-sister to delay," and so we found it 
on this evening, when after pressing forward with more than 
our usual speed, and when sunset had arrived, and darkness 
had come on, our camels were not at the appointed place of 
rendezvous. My readers will learn with surprise that the 
appointed rendezvous was no other than the crossing of two 
camel tracks over the desert, a place hardly discernible in 
broad daylight, and which no eye but a Bedouin's can dis- 
tinguish in the dark. On arriving at the place long past the 
appointed time, great was our dismay to find that neither the 
Arabs nor the tents were there. Had they gone forward, or 
were they still behind ? we asked ourselves. To solve this 
question we lighted a piece of wood, and diligently examined 
the ground for foot-prints, and finding none, we concluded 
that according to their favourite wont of ending the day's 
labour when a new day begins, they had halted at sunset, 
and were now, perhaps, as anxiously waiting for us as we were 
for them. After a little deliberation it was decided to 
mount an Arab on our fleetest camel, and send him in search 
of the laggards, and to bring them forward if he found them. 
Meantime, while the stars shone with unusual brilliancy in the 
deep blue sky, we lay down beneath the shade of a broom- 
plant, and courted sleep. But the desert was cold, and with- 
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out lights, some of the animals that prowl by night might be 
inclined to pay us a visit. We therefore lighted a fire, but 
the fuel of the desert was like the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, and soon burnt out, and the necessity of continually 
replenishing it, lest we should be left in the dark, effectually 
banished sleep. In some places it is dangerous to light a fire 
in the desert, for the fire communicates from one dry shrub 
to another until it becomes difficult to extinguish it. Besides 
which we were haunted by a not very unnatural anxiety to 
know whether or not the camels would be found, and if so 
when we might expect them. It was very nearly two o'clock 
in the morning, and I had just satisfied myself that if our Arabs 
had halted at sunset, as I supposed, they were at least three 
hours in our rear, in which case it would take that time for 
our messenger to reach them, and the same time for them to 
reach us, when my ear caught the faint sound of voices in 
the far distance. Professor Stanley's Arabs told him they 
could hear voices across the sea of Akaba, where it is several 
miles wide, and I have myself had occasion to observe that 
sounds in the desert are heard to an unexpected distance. I 
was soon convinced that the voices we heard were our Arabs', 
for in due time they arrived, the tents were fixed, and we 
exchanged with great thankfulness that canopy which is 
infinitely grander than any monarch's for the canvas shelter 
which satisfies the wandering Bedouin. The Arabs not only 
think it right to end their labour with the day, but they have 
a superstitious dread of travelling in the dark, and they had 
pitched the tents at sunset and been waiting for us ever since 
in the vain hope that we should come back to them. 

Dec. 8, — After our disturbed night and our late retirement 
to rest, we were not ready to resume our march at the usual 
early hour, and it was therefore fully nine o'clock before we 
mustered and set out this morning. We had Mount Serbal in 
sight from our first starting. It is less massive than Gebel 
Mousa and is 800 feet lower, but it is peaked like Parnassus, 

9 
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and its form is more striking. This morning its head was 
enveloped in fleecy clouds like those mountains at home of 
which they say 

When Criffel has a cap, 
Skiddau wots full well of that, 

meaning, I suppose, that the one makes it a point of honour 
not to be uncovered when the other is bonneted. In Swit- 
zerland they have a mountain called Pilatus, which has been 
supposed to be called after that time-serving judge who justly 
incurred his wife's upbraiding when he thought to wash away 
his crime with water. 

Lo ! the time 
Shall come when terror shall reveal to thee 
Thy soul still coloured with the crimson stain! 
Thou art not Caesar's friend, — a bending reed 
Was never Caesar's friend ! You hope to gain 
A little gust of favour for the deed, 
Fawning on fickle priests who'll fail you at your need. 

But Pilatus is really Pileatus, because, as Serbal did this 
morning, he often wears a turban. 

In about three hours we were abreast of a party of the 
Towara Arabs encamped under a score of black goatskin tents. 
They were at some distance from us, but our dragoman visited 
them, and brought us back a pressing invitation from one of 
their number, who had once travelled with a member of our 
party, that we would visit their encampment. Such an in- 
stance of desert hospitality was not to be refused, and riding 
to the camp, we were most kindly received in the public tent, 
which in the desert supplies the place of a town-hall, where a 
divan was extemporised for the occasion, and where, when 
the sheik perceived that our legs, less limber and pliable than 
theirs, were not so easily doubled under us, he ordered in 
some camel-saddles and placed them for us to recline upon. 
In a very short time a dozen or more olive-skinned sons of 
the desert, amongst whom were two old men, neither of 
whom knew his age, though one of them said he was a 
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grandfather, assembled and sat down outside the tent. The 
young man, the author of the invitation, had handsome aris- 
tocratic features, large expressive eyes, and beautiful white 
teeth, and all the others (except two negroes who had a 
sinister look, and ugly unsheathed knives in their girdles, and 
were a disagreeable contrast to the rest,) were handsome and 
well-favoured. We were no sooner seated than a basin and 
ewer were brought in, and water was poured on our hands to 
wash in the oriental style ; a quantity of coffee-beans were 
then placed in a shallow pan and roasted over the fire, after 
which they were put into a mortar and bruised with a wooden 
pestle ; a coffee-kettle filled with water was then set on the 
fire, and when it boiled the coffee was put in, and after 
boiling a little, was poured into small cups and handed to us. 
Presently " Mafruka," bread crumbled and mixed with butter, 
was brought in and set before us in a " lordly dish," a huge 
bowl cut from the solid of a large tree called attal ; and three 
smaller bowls, each containing a thin cake of Arab bread 
and the choice portions of a kid, were brought in and set before 
us. The kid had been killed since our arrival, a trace of the 
same custom which prevailed so long ago (Gen. xviii. 7). 
Using the cake as a spoon to gather up the mafruka, we ate 
the kid's flesh, which was tender and good, as well as we could, 
remembering meanwhile the poet's advice — 

Your meat genteelly with your fingers raise ; 

And, as in eating there's a certain grace, 

Beware with greasy hands lest you besmear your face. 

When dinner was over, which was not until our hospitable 
hosts had pressed us again and again to eat more, coffee was 
served again, and this time with the addition of tobacco and 
pipes ; after which water was again brought in, and we again 
washed our hands. The repast over, our entertainers gathered 
round the dish and ate the fragments of the feast, the old men 
being served first. Dipping their right forefinger and thumb 
into the dish, they rolled the mafruka into balls, and in that 
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manner carried it to their mouths and ate it. When I hesitated 
to eat it in the same way, our dragoman, Hassan, asked me 
with a pitying air, " what I had washed my hands for ? " Tom 
Coryate, who, because he introduced forks into England, was 
called "furcifer" the fork or gallows bearer, would have found 
his fork of little use in a dish of mafruka. Strange to say, 
one of these Bedouins had been for two years in England, and 
but for an irresistible desire to return to desert life, he said he 
liked it well enough. Two children were running about the 
camp, and in banter I asked the father to sell me one of them, 
a fine boy, but he said no money would buy him, and if I had 
him it must be as a gift ; but as he did not offer to give me 
him I have had no chance of trying whether he would have 
been more easily reconciled to England than his grown-up 
countryman. Our entertainers told us that they fetched their 
water from a neighbouring hill, and that they had gazelles, 
hares, and partridges, as well as wolves in the neighbourhood, 
but that they kept the latter off by their dogs. We saw none 
of their women, who, I suppose, kept cautiously out of sight 
during our stay. The hospitality of these sons of the desert 
knew no bounds. They would have kept us all night, and 
when we at last bade them adieu, it was with mutual expres- 
sions of regret. 

Not far from their encampment we came to a singular 
narrow gap in the wady, not wider than the lock-gates of an 
English canal, with rocks of a great height on each side 
frowning over the passage. The place, which is called Boween, 
or the gates, seems more likely to have been that Rephidim, 11 
where Israel overcame Amalek, than the neighbouring Sala, 
which is commonly said to be the site of that event. On 
a hill near at hand is the wely, or burial-place of Sheik 
Menzaleh, where once a year the Bedouins assemble to hold a 
festival, in which they sacrifice a camel to propitiate the sheik 

11 It would seem from Deut. xxv. 18, that Amalek came upon the Israelites 
from behind. 
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and obtain his favour. It is possible that this sheik was the 
Amalek of history, who, Mr. Sharpe thinks, was Pharaoh's 
chief officer at the mines of Sarabeet el Kadem. 

A little beyond " the gates " commences the wady Pharan, 
a fertile oasis amidst the wadys of Sinai, where water is 
plentiful, and palms, carobs, tamarisks, and nubbeks are 
abundant. In Pharan alone, of all the desert, the palm 
attains its true growth ; but even here the human plant is 
stunted, and poverty, often supposed to be the offshoot of 
civilization only, obtrudes itself here on the traveller's notice, 
while a crowd of half-naked children besiege him for alms. 
When the sun went down his parting beams lighted up the five 
lofty and fantastic peaks of Serbal with rainbow hues of blue, red, 
purple, and gold. The tamarisk abounds in Pharan, and distils 
a gum which resembles manna, and is sometimes eaten : but 
Burckhardt says that this gum drops from several other trees, 
particularly the Gharrab, and that in the valley of the Ghor, the 
Arabs collect it and make it into cakes, which are eaten with 
butter, and called Assal Beyrouk, or the honey of Beyrouk. We 
encamped at four o'clock this evening on the borders of wady 
Pharan, which is not the wilderness of the same name, where 
Hagar dwelt when she sought an Egyptian wife for Ishmael 
(Gen. xxi. 21), but the place mentioned in Habbakuk (iii. 3, 7), 
and in other parts of Scripture. 12 Before the Arab conquest, 
the wady was a place of more consequence than it is now, as 
is plain from the number of picturesque ruins crowning the 
heights which shut in the valley and give it a romantic and 
secluded appearance. Several of the buildings now in ruins 
have Greek inscriptions, and were, down to the sixth century, 
when the Greek church had more of a missionary spirit than 
now, her outposts in these parts. On one of the hills there 
was a ruined castle admirably placed for commanding the 

11 Pharan, according to a late writer, was the rival of Gebel Mousa, as the site 
of the giving of the law, and was so held till the Arab conquest — Journal of 
Sacred Literature, April, i860, p. 16. 
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wady, and to another, Gebel el Banat, there is attached, a 
rarity in these parts, a love-story, which says that two Arab 
girls, disappointed in an affair of the heart, tied themselves 
together by their hair, and leaped together from its summit. 

Dec. 10. — Yesterday being Sunday, we halted as usual, and 
this morning, at five minutes past seven, we set forward on our 
march. Our route was through the wady Sidderee and the 
wady Mokatteb, and all the day our Arabs marched singing 
snatches of their native airs, which are confined to a few notes 
and are always in a minor key ; but the cook, the best singer 
of them all, like another Tigellius, would not open his mouth 
without continued coaxing. At half-past four we pitched our 
tents in a romantic wady called wady Ginney, (which the 
Arabs, who dislike words beginning with a consonant, called 
Igny,) surrounded by red sandstone rocks, which were honey- 
combed by some natural cause, in a remarkable manner. 

The rocks like barriers that in elder times 
Walled the huge cities of the Anakim. 

Dec. 1 1. — We struck our tents and were off this morning at 
twenty-five minutes past seven. I begin to think that the 
Turks and other Easterns, who make no two days in the year 
of the same length, are right, for I am sure that one hour at 
the end of a long day's ride is equal to two at the beginning. 
From the wady Sidderee, which we again crossed to-day, we 
rode for some time down a steep nuckub, and coming out 
upon a much lower level, got a view of the sea, which, after 
so much of the desert, was a cheering sight. Passing on from 
thence to the wady Shellal, so named from its seyal trees, we 
emerged on the open shore of the gulf of Suez, the sight of 
which was exhilarating, while the breeze of its tide, just then 
at full, was most bracing. It seemed, however, as if we had 
but changed a desert on shore for a desert at sea, for there 
was neither a boat nor a sail, nor any living thing to be seen 
on the waters. At the foot of Gebel Lagneh, a white lime- 
stone cliff, between which and the sea there is only a narrow 
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path, one of our Bedouins took a handful of sea-water, and 
after rubbing the camel's nose with it, poured some of it into 
its nostrils, to accustom it, as he said, to the smell of the sea. 
Its smell I have no doubt is more tolerable than the garlic, 
with which the royal noses of the infants of the house of 
Navarre (Henry IV. among them) were rubbed at their birth, 
to accustom them to the smell of that homely herb. At Gebel 
Lagneh, I challenged our party to guess how far we were from 
the headland before us, when one of them said three-quarters 
of an hour, another two hours, while I guessed twenty minutes. 
As the sequel proved, we were really an hour and a half off it, 
which shows how the eye is deceived in this clear transparent 
atmosphere. In the course of our ride to-day we crossed a 
portion of the Debbet er Ramleh, which extends from the sea 
to the great range of Gebel et Tih. To-day one of our camels 
coming in contact with a tree, was thrown down, but his load 
being lightened he was soon up again and went on unhurt. 
We passed the headland of Ras Abou Zelimeh, which our 
Arabs, changing the letters, as I suppose is common with 
them, called Abou Zenimeh. It was here that Lepsius met 
the German " Feeble," a woman's tailor going to seek employ- 
ment at Mount Sinai, where, except a stray pilgrim, women 
never are. There is a sheik's wely upon the headland. 

In the course of our long ride to-day, we have seen no 
living thing except a camel-driver with a string of camels 
going to Tor, a few partridges and crows, and a gazelle on 
the seashore. The camels were probably carrying goods for 
the transit company, who would find a steamer serve their 
purpose better. 

At five this afternoon we encamped in the wady el 
Tayibeh, the place where the Israelites encamped next after 
leaving Elim (Numb, xxxiii. 10, n). Wady Maghara, where 
the old Egyptians had some mines, and where there are still 
some tombs, is at no great distance. From our camp on 
the seashore I watched the sun set behind the African hills. 
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Every summit of Ras Ataka and the neighbouring moun- 
tains was arrayed in glory, and the western sky, more gorgeous 
than the fabled east, was like 

The riches of heaven's pavement trodden gold, 

while Sinai in the opposite quarter was robed in the richest 
purple. But amidst this continual splendour of the sky, I 
almost long at times for some such variety as we have at 
home, where our skies, if less sunny, shed more verdure on the 
plain, and sometimes impart to the landscape a more varied, 
if not a richer colouring. 

Dec. 12. — The day broke on our camp by the shore with 
more than its usual brilliance, and under its inspiring influence 
we moved from our encampment. Impatient as the desert 
mountains are of silence, I got no answer to my repeated 
questions whether they remembered Pharaoh ? But if their 
silence meant " yes," I daresay it was truer than some more 
audible answers given by the tongue. 

Dec. 13. — Our ride to-day has been a dreary journey 
across the open and wide-spreading wady Sudr, with its 
Gebel in view the whole day, and this evening our tents are 
pitched abreast of it. The Russian pilgrims are encamped 
near ; and so little do our escort know of other people or 
creeds, that our Berber cook would fain persuade us that 
these pilgrims are a party of Jews from Tiberias. We could 
distinctly hear them talking and singing, and if we had visited 
them we might have had tea from the somervar which I saw 
in their equipage. 

Dec. 14. — We left wady Sudr early this morning, and in 
the evening once more pitched our tents at Ayun Mousa. A 
poor Bedouin had been buried near the camping-ground 
shortly before our arrival, and his clothes, his only monu- 
ment, still lay on the grave. To die and be buried amongst 
strangers, and in a foreign land, is a sad thought ; but to die 
and be buried in the desert is sadder still ! 
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Dec. 15. — We left Ayun Mousa at six this morning in the 
direction for Suez. The morning was fine, and the air bracing, 
but I should have enjoyed both more if I had been well. We 
followed the much frequented track by which the Suez people 
visit their suburban retreats at Ayun Mousa ; but though we 
were all the while on the shore, we never saw the sea until the 
end of two hours, when we came upon it at the ferry opposite 
Suez, where the first Napoleon, attempting to cross on horse- 
back, got beyond his depth, and would have perished in- 
gloriously, if his suite, by his direction, had not separated into 
different parties, and so found the proper crossing-place. 
Alighting from our camels at the ford, we made signals for a 
boat, and presently one pushed off from the other side, but 
it could not come near owing to the lowness of the water. 
Before the Welsh judicature was abolished, the judges used 
to cross the straits of Menai in a boat, ready dressed in their 
wigs and robes, to hold the assizes at Beaumaris. Once, 
however, their lordships happened to cross when the tide was 
low, and they were unable to step ashore. To get out of the 
dilemma they were mounted on the boatmen's backs, and in 
that manner, preceded by the high sheriff and his javelin- 
men, and with the clarions playing " See the conquering hero 
comes," the wind, meanwhile, taking unusual liberties with 
their wigs and gowns, their lordships were conducted to the 
court-house. The same fate, but not with the same compro- 
mise of dignity, awaited us at Suez, and we had to be carried 
on Arab shoulders into the boat, which they call either a 
felucca or a kya, the former from the Italian and the latter 
from the Turkish. We were soon on board, and then hoisting 
sail, we bade adieu to Selim and his trusty Bedouins, and in a 
few minutes stepped out on the pier at Suez, which, owing 
either to neglect or the original poverty of the wood, seemed 
almost too crazy to tread upon. 

The hotel at Suez, built either by or at the instance of the 
East India Company, is wisely constructed to suit European 
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habits in an African climate, having an area in the middle 
with cloisters running down its four sides to shield the inmates 
from the sun, a feature of the house which was very appre- 
ciable to-day, when, though almost mid-winter, the brightness 
of the sun was dazzling and his heat greater than the dog- 
days at home. Like all other oriental roofs, the top is a flat 
terrace, which commands a fine view of the gulf and the sur- 
rounding scenery. The public rooms, which are spacious and 
airy, have divans at the sides and English scenes upon the 
walls, to give the departing emigrant a last lingering look of 
the country he is leaving, and to quicken the returning tra- 
veller's anticipations of home. The domestics wear Arab or 
Indian dresses, and supply your wants almost before you 
make them known, moving about their work so quietly that 
you do not hear a footfall. After our desert sojourn this 
hotel seemed a real oasis of civilization. Numbers of Arab 
boats were unloading their cargoes near the quay, and the 
sailors were singing at their work. Their songs were for the 
most part monotonous chants, but there was one which was 
singular and not displeasing. It began with a number of 
treble voices, and when these had reached their highest pitch 
an equal number of bass voices chimed in and drowned or 
crushed the rest. In another direction a party of the Viceroy's 
enforced labourers were employed removing the soil of the 
hill Colsum (which, I suppose, is the ancient Clysma), to the 
sound of the pipe, tarabouka, and drum, which would have 
seemed more musical had their labour not been enforced. But 
this kind of labour is as old as the Pharaohs in Egypt, and I 
am not sure that the wise king of Israel did not employ it in 
building the temple (2 Chron. ii. 2-10). 

To-day was a busy one at Suez, owing to the arrival of 
the Indian steamer bringing Captain Loch and a number of 
other passengers, with news of the peace with China. Great 
joyousness seemed to prevail amongst the passengers as they 
came ashore ; but there was one of them whose screams were 
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harrowing, and who was evidently going to England, only as 
the first stage to a more distant home. 

I left Suez by the railway at a quarter past two, and 
having passed through a portion of the desert very similar 
to that which I have before described, I reached Cairo at six 
o'clock. 

When a vessel quits the port her sails are snowy white, her 
tackle is in order, and the pennon flies at the mast-head ; but 
she returns with her canvas torn, her tackling damaged, and 
her paint and gilding soiled by the sea-water. We have not 
returned from the desert as we set out ; our habiliments have 
suffered, and buckles, straps, and buttons have been missing 
when they were wanted. Our chins, too, where the hair has 
been allowed to grow as a protection against the sun, who has 
taken ample revenge for being excluded from the south side 
of the face, by blistering the rest, "show like a stubble land 
at harvest home." I am glad to have seen the desert, and 
thankful to be once more in the regions of civilization ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXODUS. 

All history, both sacred and profane, is agreed that the 
Jews, the children of Shem, as they call themselves, or 
Shemmo, "the strangers," as the Egyptians, themselves the 
children of Ham, called them, were long sojourners in Egypt, 
and that it was from thence they finally came out to take 
possession of the promised land. The country was not wholly 
unknown to them before their actual sojourn in it began, for 
their great progenitor Abraham, driven out from home by a 
famine, came down info Egypt, and after remaining there 
until it was over, returned into his own land ; and 191 years 
afterwards his great grandson Joseph, having been sold 
by his brethren, was brought into Egypt as a slave, and, 
like many others in that country both before and since, 
rose to be a great man. Whilst he was in the service of one 
of Pharaoh's officers, the monarch had a dream which none 
but Joseph could explain, and which he interpreted to portend 
one of those periodical famines once so frequent in the East, 
and unhappily not yet wholly extinct, as we have recently 
experienced in India. To provide for the coming emergency 
none seemed so fit as he who had foretold it, and accordingly 
the monarch made him his chief minister, calling him Zaph- 
nath Paaneah, which has been interpreted to mean either, 
" the discoverer of hidden things," " the creator of life," " near 
to wisdom," or simply "Joseph the Phoenician" (Cruden, 
Lepsius, Egypty Ethiopia and Sinai, 478 ; Osburne's Monu- 
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mental History of Egypt, ii. 87 — 89 ; and Sharped History of 
Egypt, i. 38). He who had been called upon to interpret the 
dream, and had foretold the famine, made provision to avert 
its worst consequences. God, though he can do all things by 
his Almighty will, often vouchsafes to work by means, and 
some have supposed that the continuous discharge of the 
waters of a great lake, formed by the impounding of the Nile 
above Silsilis, during the seven years that preceded the famine, 
caused the great abundance which Joseph had foretold, by 
flooding the Delta to an unusual extent. If this were so, 
while it in no way detracts from the reality of the miracle, it 
will account for that lowering of the Nile level above Silsilis, 
which has puzzled Egyptologists so much (Osburne, i. 135). 
Making good use of the famine to advance his master's 
interests, Joseph aquired for him all the land of Egypt, except 
such as belonged to the priests, and then allowing the farmers 
seed, he let them their lands at a rent which formed a fifth of 
the produce (Gen. xlvii. 20, 23, 24). This, which is the Scripture 
account, is in substance the same as that given a long time 
afterwards by Herodotus and Diodorus, both of whom tell us 
that all the lands of Egypt, except the priests', which were 
free, were rented or taxed, — a tenure resembling the ryot 
tenure of India, except that there the rent is variable, and is 
never so low as a fifth. Joseph also took means to remove 
the people from the country places, and to fix them in towns 
and cities scattered over the land, above the level of the 
annual rise of the Nile, where, removed from the danger of 
being swept away by the inundation, they might, with equal 
convenience and more safety, cultivate the lands as before. 
During the famine Joseph's father and his family came down, 
and calling themselves herdsmen or keepers of cattle, because 
of the national prejudice against shepherds, were placed by 
Pharaoh in the land of Goshen, the exact situation of which 
has been somewhat disputed : for the Jews and their 
Egyptian rabbis, relying, as they say, on tradition, fondly 
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lean to the opinion that it was in the Fyoom, on the west side 
of the Nile, where, in the city of Medineh, Leo Africanus 
says, they pretend that Joseph was buried. But to reach the 
Fyoom, the patriarch and his family, braving the prejudice to 
which I have just alluded, must have crossed Egypt in its 
entire breadth, and have been placed in the heart of the 
country free from all danger, instead of being on the out- 
skirts, where they might be of use in defending the frontier. 
It may be urged as an additional reason against identifying 
Goshen with the Fyoom, that at the time of the Exodus, 
there is no mention of the Israelites crossing the Nile, which, 
to such a multitude of people, must have been a most serious 
difficulty. Wherever Goshen was, however, it must have been 
within reach of the overflowing of the Nile, and must have 
been cultivated by irrigation, for only in such a place could 
the Israelites have become accustomed to " the fish, and the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic," to which, with such fond regret, they 
looked back when murmuring against Moses in the desert. 
Mr. Osburne says Goshen means " the land of flowers " 
(Mon. History of Egypt, ii. 99), and Cruden says it means 
" drawing near ; " but they, and almost all the authorities, 
agree that it lay on the eastern side of the Delta, where there 
is a gradual rise towards the desert, and that its name is 
derived from " Geshe," whiclj means the upper lands (Sharpe's 
Eygpt, i. 38 ; Wilkinson's Manners and Cnstotns of t/ie 
Ancient Egyptians, i. 48 ; Robinson's Biblical Researches, 
i. 76, 77). In this part of Egypt Hebrew continued to be 
the spoken language of several of the cities down to a late 
period ; here the Jews settled when they returned in such 
numbers to Egypt, in the time of Hophra, and here also they 
principally took up their abode in the time of the Ptolemies. 
For these reasons I conclude that Goshen lay along the most 
easterly, or Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and reaching from On, 
or Heliopolis, almost to Zoan, was very nearly co-exten- 
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sive with the present fertile district of Shurkieh (Sharpe, 
i. 139, 140; Isaiah xix. 18; Jeremiah xliv. 30). And this 
view seems confirmed by the mention of Goshen in Joshua 
(x. 41), where it is said that he smote all the country of 
Gibeon even unto Goshen, which could only be a country 
lying south-west of Canaan, and adjoining the north-east 
corner of Egypt. Dr. Wells, who is also of this opinion, refers 
to another mention of Goshen in Joshua xi. 16. In the year 
1680 B.C. the patriarch Jacob died, and fifty-four years later 
was followed by his son Joseph. From their first settlement 
in Goshen the children of Israel grew and multiplied exceed- 
ingly ; but at the end of 430 years from the call of Abraham, 
another king having arisen in Egypt who knew not Joseph, 
the time was come when God would show signs and wonders 
upon Pharaoh, and marvellous things in the field of Zoan, 
one of the monarch's capitals, now a heap of ruins, called 
" San," after which the chosen seed should march out ol 
Egypt with a high hand. Bunsen, who says that until the 
Exodus Egypt had no history, with singular inconsistency, 
and on the authority of Manetho, whose name has dazzled 
wiser heads than Dr. Primrose's or his son Moses* in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, has extended the period of the sojourn in 
Egypt to 1440 years ; but until Egyptologists are better 
agreed as to Manetho, we may wisely decline to prefer the 
deductions from him to the infallible words of Scripture {see 
Kitto's Pict. Bible, i. 163 ; Doddridge's Family Expositor in 
the Notes on Acts vii. and Galatians iii. ; and see the pedigree 
of Ephraim in I Chronicles vii. 20, 26 ; and Mr. Osburne's 
explanation of it, ii. 630). 

Opinions differ so widely as to the place where the 
Israelites set out, the route by which they marched, and the 
exact spot where they crossed the Red Sea, that I propose 
to give a short account of some of these opinions, and then 
to state briefly my own. Mr. Sharpe says that the Israelites 
departed from Heliopolis, which he makes the same place as 
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Rameses, and that they marched from thence, the first day 
(in a northern direction) sixteen miles, along the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile to Succoth or Senae, and from thence, the 
next day, twenty-two miles to Etham, which he says was the 
same place as Thoum, Pithom, or Patumos. Then, leaving 
the northern road, they marched the third day eastward, 
towards Hahiroth or Heroopolis, where, quitting the high- 
road, and leaving Baalzephon or Serapion on the left, they 
turned southward and rested the third night between Baalze- 
phon and Migdol, on the edge of Pihahiroth, the bay of 
Heroopolis, on the Bitter Lake. On the fourth day, pursued 
by Pharaoh, and murmuring against their leader, they marched 
southward, and at night escaped their pursuer by crossing 
over the tongue of land at some distance to the north of Suez, 
which he says was then a sea, but has since, in fulfilment of 
prophecy (Isaiah xv. n), become a bank of hard dry sand, 
less than two miles wide (Sharpe, i. 49, 50). 

The objections to this strictly overland route are — (firstly), 
that Mr. Sharpe, on no other authority than the LXX. reading 
of the words, "Joseph went up to meet his father to Goshen," 
KaO Hpa>ct>v woXiv «c yw PajuccTcnjc, makes Heroopolis, Helio- 
polis, and Rameses to be one and the same place : a conclusion 
which is quite untenable ; while it will be seen that he makes 
another Heroopolis on the Bitter Lakes ; (secondly), it is not 
proved either that Thoum, Pithom, and Patumos, which were 
probably one place, were identical with Etham, or that 
Hahiroth was Heroopolis, or even a city at all ; while it may 
be said to be disproved that Pi means a bay, and the assump- 
tion that Pi-hahiroth were two words, and that the latter 
meant a city, is rather rebutted by the silence of all other 
authorities ; (thirdly), that this, which I call the itinerary 
route, the distances of which Mr. Sharpe has under-stated, 
was longer and more circuitous than the others, and, on that 
account, less likely to be taken by a people in haste ; and 
(fourthly), it is not only not proved that the alleged crossing- 
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place was ever covered by the sea, but, on the contrary, the 
geological survey of 1847 has shown that that which is now 
the boundary of the Gulf of Suez " is not a shoal raised by 
accumulation, but is of eocene formation, and is the same now 
that it has been since human history began." — (Atlunceum, 
1850, p. 344.) 

Miss Fanny Corbaux, a most praiseworthy and pains- 
taking investigator of this subject, has adopted Mr. Sharpe's 
route, and his identification of the places upon it, but she 
does not make the Israelites cross where he does, but at the 
Bitter Lakes, a saline marsh, which, in the time of Moses, was 
occupied by a sea. From the Serapeum, in the centre, the 
marshes sink gradually to nearly sixty feet below the Red 
Sea for about eight miles, and then rise to between twenty- 
five and twenty feet for about twelve miles more. Here the 
basin rounds off, and its southern extremity becomes a narrow 
pass, about two miles wide, and only ten or eleven feet below 
the level of the sea, and here the passage took place. — {Ibid. 
pp. 311, 449.) Another writer in the same periodical, under 
the signature of A. B. G., though combating some of her 
positions, agrees with Miss Corbaux as to the place of cross- 
ing, for he says, " The Israelites, having first intended to pass 
between Suez and the Bitter Lakes, retreated to the north- 
west, and crossed the latter probably in its southern section." 
—(Ibid. pp. 286, 343.) 

To these writers it may be objected (first), that there is no 
evidence that the Bitter Lakes were ever more full of water 
than they are now, when they are nearly dry ; (secondly), we 
are expressly told the passage of the Israelites took place 
across the Red Sea, and not across the Bitter Lake or any 
other lake ; (thirdly), that a crossing at such a distance to the 
north forces Miss Corbaux to remove Marah from Howara, 
where it has been settled ever since the days of Burckhardt, 
to Ayun Mousa, and to make the sweet waters of the latter 
place bitter, and so deranges all the subsequent stages of the 

10 
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march, which are consistent with a start from Ayun Mousa, 
and from nowhere else ; and (fourthly), it is not easy to see 
how the Israelites could have retreated as A. B. G. supposes 
without wheeling directly round, and so meeting Pharaoh face 
to face, which is directly contrary to the Scripture account, 
which says he was in their rear. 

Professor Stanley thinks the Israelites set out from some 
place in the delta near Heroopolis, and, as to the rest, he is 
of opinion that " the words of the Scripture narrative almost 
imperatively require the shallower, the narrower, and, there- 
fore, the more northern passage," by which he means the 
passage across the present Gulf of Suez near to that city, 
where the Gulf is not more than two miles wide ; and he adds 
that, "the notion of the Israelites crossing the sea at its 
broader part is comparatively modern. By early Christian 
commentators, and by all the rabbinical writers who selected 
the wider road as the scene of the event, the passage was 
explained to be, not a transit, but a short circuit returning to 
the Egyptian shore."— (Stanley's Sinai and Palcstitte, 36, 37.) 

To this it may be objected (first), that a narrow passage 
through shallow water, less than two miles wide, hardly 
satisfies the conditions of a miracle, while it deprives it of all 
that is supernatural, and robs it of its sublimity and grandeur ; 
(secondly), had the crossing taken place at this narrow spot, 
the Egyptian horsemen would surely not have followed the 
fugitives into the sea, but would have gone round the head of 
the Gulf, some half mile off, and have met them coming up 
out of the sea. 

Dr. Robinson says that, when the Israelites broke up from 
Rameses, near the western extremity of the Bitter Lakes, and 
about thirty or thirty-five miles from the head of the Gulf 
of Suez, they marched on the first day to Succoth, and on the 
next to Etham, "which may have stood upon or near the 
strip of land between the Gulf and the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes, and at the point from which a direct course to Sinai 
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would have led them around the present head of the Gulf 
and along its eastern side. From Etham, however, turning 
more to the right, instead of passing along the eastern side, 
they marched down the western arm of the Gulf near to Suez. 
That this point, so important for the navigation of the Red 
Sea, was already occupied by a town — perhaps Baal Zephon 
— is not improbable. In the plain near this place, the 
Israelites would find abundant space for their encampment." 
And then he proceeds : " But the discussion of the question 
as to the place of crossing the sea has often been embarrassed 
by the not sufficiently attending to the narrative, which is in 
substance as follows : — The Israelites, hemmed in on all sides, 
on their left and in front the sea, on their right Gebel Ataka, 
and behind them the Egyptians, began to despair of escape, 
and to murmur against Moses. The Lord now directed 
Moses to stretch his rod over the sea, and the Lord caused 
the sea to flow (to go) by a strong east wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided, and 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 
dry ground, and the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand and on their left. The Egyptians pursued and 
went in after them, and in the morning-watch the Lord 
troubled the host of the Egyptians. And Moses stretched 
out his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians fled against 
it, and the waters returned and covered all the host of 
Pharaoh." And the doctor then argues from the words, 
" the Lord caused the waters to flow out by a strong east 
wind," "that the miracle was wrought by natural means 
supernaturally applied," and that, for this reason, we are 
entitled to look only for the natural effects arising from the 
operation of such a cause. '• In the somewhat indefinite 
phraseology of the Hebrew, an east wind means any wind 
from the eastern quarter. Now, it will be obvious from the 
inspection of any good map of the Gulf, that a strong north- 
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east wind acting here upon the ebb, would necessarily have 
the effect of driving out the waters from the small arm of the 
sea which runs up to Suez, and also from the end of the Gulf ' 
itself, leaving the shallower portions dry, while the more 
northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and would be a wall or 
defence to the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. 
Nor will it be less obvious that in no other part of the Gulf 
would a north-east wind act in the same manner to drive out 
the waters." As to the interval of time during which the 
passage was effected, he says : " It was night, for the Lord 
caused the sea to go (out) all night, and when the morning 
appeared, it had already returned in its strength, for the 
Egyptians were overwhelmed in the morning-watch. If, then, 
as is most probable, the wind thus miraculously sent acted 
upon the ebb-tide to drive out the waters during the night to 
a far greater extent than usual, we still cannot assume that 
this extraordinary ebb, thus brought about by natural means, 
would continue more than three or four hours at the most. 
The Israelites were probably on the alert, and entered upon 
the passage as soon as the way was practicable ; but, as the 
wind must have acted some time before the required effect 
would be produced, we cannot well assume that they set off 
before the middle-watch, or towards midnight. Before the 
morning-watch, or two o'clock, they had probably completed 
the passage, for the Egyptians had entered after them, and 
were destroyed before the morning appeared. As the Israelites 
numbered more than two millions of persons, besides flocks 
and herds, they would, of course, be able to pass but slowly. 
If the part left dry were broad enough to allow them to cross 
in a body 1,000 abreast, which would require a space of more 
than half a mile in breadth (and is, perhaps, the largest 
supposition admissible), still the column would be more than 
2,000 persons in depth, and in all probability could not have 
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extended less than two miles. It would then have occupied 
at least an hour in passing over its own length or in entering 
the sea, and deducting this from the largest time intervening 
before the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there 
will remain only time enough, under the circumstances, for 
the body of the Israelites to have passed at the most over a 
space of three or four miles. All the preceding considerations 
tend conclusively to limit the place of passage to the neigh- 
bourhood of Suez. The part left dry might have been within 
the arm which sets up from the Gulf, which is now two-thirds 
of a mile wide in its narrowest part, and was probably once 
wider ; or it might have been to the southward of this arm, 
where the broad shoals are still left bare at the ebb, and the 
channel is sometimes forded. If similar shoals might be 
supposed to have anciently existed in this part, the latter 
supposition would be the most probable. The Israelites 
would then naturally have crossed from the shore west of Suez 
in an oblique direction, a distance of three or four miles from 
shore to shore. In this case, there is room for all the con- 
ditions of the miracle to be amply satisfied." — (Robinson's 
Biblical Researches, i. 79-85.) 

I have given this writer's views at great length, because 
they seem to have influenced a large class of modern biblical 
students. In differing from him as I do on many points, 
I nevertheless feel some diffidence. Firstly. He makes 
Rameses the point of departure, — the same place that 
Mr. Sharpe makes Etham, placing it, as I think, arbitrarily 
where it suits his theory best. Secondly. His showing the 
Israelites' march throughout its whole length was southward, 
and if so, they had not turned when Pharaoh overtook them ; 
whereas the Scriptures expressly say at Etham they " turned," 
or, as we have it in Numbers, they " turned again." Thirdly. 
On the plain back of Suez, where he makes the Israelites 
encamp, Ataka would be no defence to them, but they would 
be exposed to attack on both flank and rear. Fourthly. 
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If Migdol Pi-hahiroth and Baal Zephon were towns situated 
there, the Israelites could hardly be said, as they were, to be 
shut in by the wilderness. Fifthly. There is no evidence that 
the gulf to the north of Suez was ever wider or deeper than it 
is now ; on the contrary, external appearances and the geo- 
logical survey go to show that it has remained unaltered 
since historic times. Sixthly. If, as is probable, the moon 
was three-quarters old when the Israelites reached the sea, it 
would be high water and a low tide about sunset, or six 
o'clock The tide never rises at Suez more than six feet, and 
at this period of the moon's age its rise was probably not 
three feet, and if its shoals were such as they are now, it 
would hardly require a miracle to pass the sea below Suez. 
Seventhly. Had the passage been thus near to Suez, the 
Egyptians, who were in the rear of the Israelites, and of course 
much nearer to the head of the gulf than they, would hardly 
have taken the longer route and followed them into the sea, 
when they could more easily have made the detour round the 
gulf, and have met them at a disadvantage as they came up 
out of the trough of the sea. Eighthly. I think the general 
tone of the author's remarks is to make the passage little 
more than the result of mere natural causes, he forgetting that 
we are expressly told that it was a miracle, and the occasion, 
as we know, was " dignus vindice." 

Mr. Osburne, who takes the very opposite course to 
Dr. Robinson, says Rameses was in the western border of the 
delta, and that the Israelites marching thence on the first day 
thirty miles, reached Succoth Xois in the centre of the delta, 
and thence marched to Etham, which, he says, was the 
Patumos of the Greeks and the Thoum of the Arabs, twelve 
miles north-east of Heliopolis. From thence they proceeded 
twelve miles to the south-east to El Bassateen, the desert 
station (already mentioned), and then marched onward by the 
wady el Tiheh, or the Wandering, and reached the Red Sea 
at wady Tuarick, which they crossed at a place where it is ten 
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miles wide. He makes Gebel Abou Deradj, a mountain 
forming the southern jaw of wady Tuarick, to be Pi-hahiroth, 
Gebel Ataka, its northern jaw, to be Baal Zephon, and Migdol 
to be a tower standing on its point, of which, he says, 
Pharaoh, who came by the desert of Suez, took possession. — 
(Osburne's Mon. Hist. Eg. ii. 595.) The objections to this 
route are — Firstly. That by it Rameses is removed far from 
the place where all other authorities put it, and the march to 
Succoth — thirty miles in one day — is too great. Secondly. 
That it does not make them " turn " at Etham. Thirdly. 
That it is the longest route, and approaches the sea where the 
width is too great. Fourthly. That directly against the words 
of Scripture, it makes Pharaoh come upon the van and not on 
the rear of the Israelites. Lord Valentia thinks that the start 
of the Israelites took place from Belbeis, which, so far as I 
know, has not been identified with any ancient site, and that 
from thence, having marched thirty-five miles in two days, 
they reached a place twenty-five miles north of Suez, and 
upon the Bitter Lake, which, he thinks, was Heroopolis, the 
site of which is at Abou-kechied, and he agrees with Niebuhr 
that the south flank of the Israelites rested on Gebel Ataka. — 
(Valentia's Travels, iii. 346, 347.) 

To this theory I have the same objections as to the others 
which make the passage take place not across the Red Sea but 
across the Bitter Lake ; and Lord Valentia confesses to have 
arrived at his conclusions from considering that the Israelites 
must have set out from some place at such a distance from the 
desert, that although encumbered, they might reach its con- 
fines in two marches, and the Red Sea in three. 

Having thus stated a few of the leading opinions on this 
subject, and some of the objections to them, I now propose to 
state, as shortly as I can, my own view as to the route of the 
Israelites to the Red Sea, and the place where they crossed it ; 
and while opinions on this subject are so diversified that I 
shall be excused for venturing to examine the subject, I shall 
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not justly be charged with presumption for adopting an opinion 
which in the main is maintained by Dr. Kitto, Dr. Wells, the 
Rev. Pliny Fisk, and Mr. Henry Crossley (Kitto's Pictorial 
Bible, i. 169, 170 ; Dr. Wells Geog. of Old and New Test i. 
249 ; Map prefixed to Mr. Crossley's paper in Journal of 
Sacred Lit, April, i860). 

Between the latest aggravation of the people's burdens by 
the withholding of straw, and the not diminishing their tale 
qf bricks, and the last awful miracle of the destruction of the 
firstborn, a whole year elapsed before the vacillating monarch, 
whose obduracy might excite our wonder, did not sinners ex- 
hibit the same neglect of warnings still, gave a reluctant assent 
to the children of Israel going three days into the desert to do 
sacrifice. No sooner was the consent given, however, than 
they journeyed from Rameses to Succoth— a name meaning, 
as we learn from another part of Scripture, "the tents" 
(Gen. xxxiii. 7). The Succoth where they now assembled 
from all parts of Goshen, or the land of Rameses, for so I read 
this word to mean here (Gen. xlvi. 28; xlvii. 11), was evidently 
some place on the borders which was convenient for a rendez- 
vous, and from whence they might easily enter the desert. 
Such a place is Birket el Haj, the Pilgrims' Pool, a few miles 
north-west of Heliopolis, and on the very edge of Goshen, 
where, from a remote period, the great pilgrim caravan about to 
journey in the same direction as the Israelites, have assembled, 
and which every year is still whitened with their tents. Custom 
rarely if ever changes in the East, and I incline to think that 
the place which is used as a rendezvous now would be used for 
a like purpose in the time of Moses. Towards that Sinai 
which was present to the mind of Moses, there seem, as we 
have already seen, to be four principal roads (Exodus, 
111. 12). 

1. The itinerary route of Mr. Sharpe, which, first going 
north-east along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to near 
Bubastis, then east through the wady Toumilat, from thence 
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first took a south-easterly and then a southerly direction, 
having described almost a semicircle in its course. 

2. The Derb el Bussateen by the wady el Tiheh, or of the 
Wandering, by which I travelled, and which has been already 
described at length. 

5. The Derb el Ghomeir, by the wady Arabah, or of the 
Cars. Both these two latter routes debouch upon the Red 
Sea, some miles below Suez, and of course number three, still 
lower than number two. Wady Arabah would be no route for 
the Israelites unless Goshen was in the Fyoom, as to which I 
have already intimated my opinion. 

4. The Derb el Haj, by Dar el Hamra, and Muktala to 
Adjerood, which, until the railway was made, was the route 
taken by the Indian mail. 

The great captain of Israel, having had these four roads 
before him, would weigh anxiously the advantages of each 
before setting out from Succoth. By the itinerary road he 
would have had the greatest certainty of food and water, but 
it was the longest and most circuitous, and led through a 
thickly peopled country, where he would have been subjected 
to observation, and perhaps opposition. The second route, 
by the wady el Tiheh, or the Wandering, meandering as much 
to the south as the itinerary route does to the north, like it 
was long and circuitous, and to enter upon it at least one or 
more unfriendly cities must be passed. It had no superior 
recommendations as to water, and it debouched upon the 
Red Sea so low down that to reach the head of the Gulf by it, 
and the continuation of the wilderness of Etham beyond it, 
a considerable detour would have to be made. The fourth 
road, by the Derb el Haj, only remains for our consideration ; 
and now let us turn to the map, and see whether it possesses 
any and what superior advantages to all the rest. This 
road is the only one which enters the desert at once and 
without any interval. From Birket el Haj, which I sup- 
pose to be Succoth, a hard beaten road, capable of bearing 
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great traffic, and which continues now in the same state as it 
was in the time of Moses, proceeds nearly in a straight line 
due east a distance of fifty miles, or thirty-two hours by camel, 
to Adjerood, from whence there is an uninterrupted road 
between the Bitter Lakes on the north, and the Red Sea on 
the south, to Mount Sinai, whither, as we have seen, Moses 
was bound (Exodus iii. 12). This road, it is true, has but few 
wells ; but, except the northern or itinerary route, all the others 
are equally wanting in this respect But the Israelites had 
camels (we do not read that they had horses), and they might 
carry a supply of water, as the pilgrims do now. Setting out, 
then, from Succoth, on the morning of the sixteenth day, 
marshalled by the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night, the leader and his mighty host would be able to 
pursue their journey far into the night, which in that country 
and at that season suits the traveller best. Thus journeying 
they reached Etham on the third day, for I do not hold it 
necessary they should accomplish the journey in a less time. 
This Etham, the name of which is " strength," I hold to be 
the ancient fort of Adjerood, " on the edge of the wilderness," 
where there is a well of the great depth of two hundred and 
forty feet, which, among other circumstances, proves it to be 
a place of great antiquity. At this point Pharaoh, who had 
been anxiously watching the fugitives, and doubtless had his 
scouts on their traces, determined to pursue them ; and setting 
off perhaps from Heroopolis, or some other place in the wady 
Toumilat, in which his troops were waiting, he made a forced 
march by the Seba Biar, or the Seven Wells, where only 
there was water for his horses, and then, marching night and 
day across the desert, he hoped to surprise the Israelites on 
the plain, with their flank exposed and open to attack on 
every side. They had marched hitherto almost due east, and 
their natural course, if they were to escape from Egypt, was 
to continue in the same direction, and crossing the isthmus 
by the route still taken by the pilgrim caravan, so enter upon 
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the continuation of the wilderness of Etham beyond it. The 
wilderness, with its uncertainties of food and its certainty of 
want of water, it is true, must have seemed only a less dreary 
alternative than falling into the hands of Pharaoh. But their 
leader was under divine guidance, and here — by divine com- 
mand, of which neither he nor the people then knew the 
reason — " they turned " almost at a right angle from their line 
of march, " and encamped before Pi-Hahiroth, between Mig- 
dol and the sea, over against Baal Zephon." At Etham they 
had had the way open before them ; here they were shut in 
by mountains and the sea. Behind them was their mighty 
enemy, and before them was a desert which only led back to 
Egypt. I suppose them at this time to have been encamped 
along the shore at the foot of Gebel Ataka, with their rear 
resting on the Ras or cape, where that mountain forms a 
Thermopylae with the sea at its base, from which point to the 
wells of Ayun Mousa, on the other side of the gulf, there is a 
measured distance of not more than seven miles. Pi, in the 
Hebrew, and possibly in the Coptic also, means a mouth, and 
in this case it may have meant the narrow pass above men- 
tioned, and if so, Hahiroth, which in another Scripture (the 
Hebrew version of Numbers xxxiii. 8) occurs alone without 
the prefix, may have been the ancient name of Gebel Ataka, 
which its modern meaning, " the Mount of Deliverance," evi- 
dently shows is not its original name. Migdol was probably 
the present Muktala, a tower which they had passed before 
reaching Etham, but which was now nearer to them than it 
was at that place, owing to their having wheeled about ; while 
before them, but a little on their left, was Baal Zephon, the idol 
town, which I suppose to be the modern Suez, whose name, 
whilst it inspired Pharaoh's host with courage, proportionately 
infected the timid and superstitious amongst the Israelites 
with fear. They had probably, as a Jewish tradition has it, 
marched in twelve lines according to their tribes, the order 
they were directed to observe in their camping (Numbers ii.). 
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Here, then, the Israelites pitched their tents at nightfall 
on that anxious nineteenth day, at an hour when the tide was 
at the flood. Pharaoh, who was behind them, said within 
himself, " They are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath 
shut them in," and he hoped, doubtless, to dislodge them 
from their position and to drive them from the pass or mouth 
of Pi-Hahiroth back to Egypt, by the wilderness of El Tiheh. 
The Israelites, on their part, as men are but too apt to do 
against their best benefactors, began to murmur against the 
leader by whose means such wonders had been wrought for 
them. He endeavoured to reassure them, and to confirm his 
words the angel of God and the pillar of cloud, which had 
hitherto gone before them, now removed and came and stood 
between them and their pursuers, giving light to them, but being 
only darkness to these. And now, while the angel and the 
miraculous cloud kept the Egyptians from approaching 
nearer, Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and the 
Lord caused it to go back by a strong east wind all that night, 
and the Israelites went into the sea —not upon the slimy ooze, 
but upon dry ground — and the waters were a wall unto them 
upon their right hand and upon their left. The Jordan was 
made to stand on a heap without a wind, at a time when the 
torrent river was swollen with the harvest flood. The two 
ends of the Canada lakes often differ more than fourteen feet 
in their level, through the action of an ordinary wind upon 
them ; and there have been winds which have blown the 
Rhone dry, and dried up the Sea of Azof where it was five 
fathoms deep (Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, 36, note 4)' 
From Ras Ataka to Ayun Mousa it has been ascertained by 
soundings that the sea is nowhere more than fourteen fathoms 
deep, and that only for a very short distance. If, then, we 
suppose the Israelites to enter upon the way thus miraculously 
made for them in the same twelve lines by which they had 
hitherto marched, a mile abreast and a thousand deep, and to 
march with the speed of men fleeing for their lives, and with 
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the aid which, at such a crisis, was no doubt vouchsafed to 
them, they would reach Ayun Mousa in two hours. This 
forward movement must have taken Pharaoh by surprise ; but 
there was no time for deliberation or hesitation. To go round 
the gulf to meet them was impossible. He must either follow 
or they had escaped. Accordingly, his host entered the sea 
before the morning watch, for which there was ample time ; 
but at that hour the Lord looked down from his " pillar of 
glory," and, as they had no supernatural support, " they were 
troubled, and they said, let us flee from the face of Israel, for 
the Lord fighteth for them ; " and then by God's command, 
Moses having again stretched forth his hand, the sea returned 
to its strength when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians, 
fleeing against it, were overthrown in the sea. 

O'er Egypt's steed and o'er her men of steel 

The sea walls closed and whelmed each chariot wheel. 

And Israel saw the Egyptians dead on the shore. They had 
passed from bondage to liberty, and the door was closed upon 
their pursuers behind them. 

Diodorus relates that there was in his time a tradition 
amongst the neighbouring people that "hereabouts the Red 
Sea once parted and was dry," and the tradition which is all 
but universal that Ayun Mousa was the place where the 
Israelites came up, seems confirmed not only by the con- 
siderations we have before offered, but by its agreement with 
the early stages of their subsequent march in the desert, 
which correspond with Ayun Mousa and with no other place ; 
and at Ayun Mousa, therefore, we may well suppose the 
ransomed people sang that sublime song in which they cele- 
brated their great deliverance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DESERT. 

WHAT is the desert, and why is it so called ? A dictionary 
will tell us " it is a place forsaken by its inhabitants and 
called a desert because it is deserted." But it may never 
have had any inhabitants, or they may not have deserted it ; 
and in either case the definition is only negative and indefinite. 
The satirist who said of the old Romans that " when they 
made a desert they called it peace," would have us suppose 
the desert to be a place wasted and made desolate by man. 
The poet, though supposed to deal in fiction, comes nearer to 
the truth when he calls it 

A wild expanse of lifeless land and sky. 

But perhaps we shall come nearer to what the desert is by 
inquiring what it is not. It is no region of crops or verdure, 
of trees and forests, " of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of the valleys and hills, of wheat and 
barley, and vines and fig-trees, and pomegranates, of oil, olive 
and honey " (Deut viii. 7, 8). It is no country of houses or 
buildings, and perhaps it is not strictly a wilderness, for that 
though not cultivated may be cultivable. It is not, as is 
popularly imagined, a vast tract of dust and sand, for while 
there is always dust enough to blind you, sand is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in the desert, though there is every- 
where enough of it to stuff a Bedouin's mattress. It is a vast, 
bare, trackless, roadless, streamless waste, with no inhabitants 
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but a handful of straggling Bedouins, and producing only a 
few thorny shrubs which nothing but the camel will eat It 
is not only uncultivated but uncultivable, and the traveller 
from civilised regions, as he crosses its weary length thinking 
of the promise, " a hiding place from the wind, a covert from 
the tempest, rivers of water in a dry place, the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land," will often sigh for its fulfilment 
(Isaiah xxxii. 2). 

Yet the surface of the desert is diversified by great 
variety. Here it has wide, flat plains, looking deceitfully like 
fallowed land at home, for the desert knows neither seed-time 
nor harvest. In other places it has deep depressions with abrupt 
broken banks, and elsewhere it rises into hills, which exhibit 
in their strata the richest colours, grey, green, and vermilion. 
Sometimes these hills form bluff headlands, which look as if 
they had been upheaved in a convulsion of nature. Other 
parts of it are thickly strewn with nodules of brown flint, or 
splintered fragments of petrified wood, changed by age and 
infiltration into agate. Some of these fragments, two feet in 
diameter, have evidently been the limbs of some giant trees 
of the primeval forest. In some parts the desert is full of 
dangerous fissures, as if it had once been molten and had 
cracked in cooling ; while in others its air smells of sulphur, and 
tarnishes metals. Here there are great hills of pearl oyster- 
shells, larger and rounder than a dessert-plate, as if nature, 
like a Lancashire manufacturer, had had a huge laboratory 
here, and had thrown out mountains of refuse, to come in 
sometime for use, and in the meantime to harm and annoy 
nobody. In one place there is a great mountain of talc. For 
the most part the soil of the desert is a dull grey earth, with 
an abundance of pebbles embedded in it. Whenever the rain 
furrows it, thin cakes of clay form on the surface, and on the 
return of sunshihe these curl into cylindrical pipes, smoother 
within than any potter could make them, and which may 
have given the potter a hint of his art. It is the misfortune 
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of the desert to have no owner. An owner with an exclusive 
right in it might perhaps dam up the winter torrents, and try 
what effect irrigation, for which the water-shed is favourable, 
might do towards reclaiming it Chat Moss, which in our 
own day was almost as unpromising, has been made to 
produce food for man. In the desert no stones are hewn, no 
mines are dug, and no quarries worked. Its plains and open 
spaces are called wadys, and have distinctive names, either 
from the prevailing plant they yield or from their neighbour- 
ing mountains. But what is a wady, and why is it so called ? 
In Arabic the word signifies a dry hollow depression, where 
a lake, or a river, or an occasional torrent has flowed. Some 
of the largest wadys are called Bahr-bela-ma, or seas without 
water. But the word wady, in travelling westward, has 
undergone strange transmutations both in spelling and mean- 
ing. In Andalusia, the Moors have bestowed the name on 
many a valley which has neither a stream nor a river ; while, 
on the contrary, they have bestowed it on the noblest of 
Spanish rivers, the Guadalquiver, which means nothing more 
than the wady el Khebir, or the great wady (Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine, 15, 16). 

To distinguish one wady from another, the only landmarks 
(to use a bull) are the watercourses, which, except in heavy 
rains, are always dry. In these channels the few thorny 
plants of the desert are found, as amongst others, the Sac- 
cheran, which is said to drive the eater mad ; the Aggerum, 
which blossoms like the Misereon, and the aromatic Shea, 
which sends up a constant essence of sweet perfume. In 
England we only need leave the soil undisturbed to see it 
quickly covered with weeds and wild plants, which, as the 
proverb says of folly, will grow without watering : 

Neglectis urenda filix innascitur agris. 

Nay, if you fetch up soil from a great depth, Nature will 
even then assert her vitality, and clothe it with a crop of wild 
plants, which perhaps the neighbourhood has never seen 
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before. But in the desert it is not so. There, crumble the 
soil as you will, and give it dews, and rain, and sunshine, it 
returns no sign of life. Either " it is no place of seed," as 
the Scripture has it (Num. xx. 5), or Nature has there sown 
with a slack hand, or has left the seeds unimpregned and 
incapable of growth. An ever-enduring sabbatical year 
restores no fertility to the desert, and the traveller, oppressed 
by its desolation, realises the force of that denunciation 
against the self-confident, " he shall be like the heath in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometh, but shall inhabit 
the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land, and not 
inhabited" (Jer. xvii. 5, 6). The little Jerboa, or two-footed 
mouse, probably the same animal that was offered by the 
Philistine diviners (I. Sam. vi. 4), abounds in the desert. It 
has two short front legs, and a long tail which serves it to 
jump with, and it lives in a burrow under ground. In Tripoli 
they hunt with dogs this beautiful little creature, which the 
ancients called the dipus, or two-footed mouse ; but the cinque- 
pied, or five-footed creature, from the use which it makes of 
its tail, would be its more appropriate name. The scorpion, 
which also abounds in the desert, makes herself a Jiole, and 
not being satisfied without having a court to her house, she 
throws up the soil before her door in a beautiful half-moon 
shape, with a sharp crest on its outer edge. Ipec, which at 
other times produces sickness, cures the scorpion's sting, so 
we may say of it what has been said of tobacco : 

Take if you're ill tobacco ick, 

Which if you're well will make you sick. 

A thousand little coils thrown up everywhere show that 
the desert is alive underground. Here, as in the American 
forest, there is constant change and succession, but with this 
difference — there life succeeds to life, but here only death to 
death. There, when the trees of the forest are destroyed, 
another variety succeeds. Here, while myriads of sea-shells, 
once the homes of little creatures revelling in the Creator's 
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bounty, cover one part of the desert like the wreck of a 
former world ; an equal multitude of land shells, whose inhabi- 
tants perished at a far later period, whitens another ; and a 
a third, strewn with innumerable forest trees and plants, now 
become fossils and agates, shows the departure of a vegetable 
kingdom. 

In the dqsert you may ride for days without seeing more 
than one or two wells, and in these, except after heavy rains, 
the water is brackish, exciting thirst rather than allaying it 
In the same space of time you may meet a few stray camels, 
some sheep and goats, attended by a wolfish-looking dog, and 
perhaps an ass — the animal upon which Moses, returning this 
way from Midian, set his wife and his two sons, and which is 
occasionally seen in the desert now, though, owing either to the 
poverty of the people, or the scarcity of water, you will not 
see a single horse. There are some points of resemblance 
between the desert and the ocean. The desert occupies 
about the same proportion to the cultivated parts of the 
earth, that the whole of the dry land does to the ocean ; neither 
is fitted for man's permanent abode, but each forms an useful 
channel of communication between different and distant 
people, and links them together, by the interchange of com- 
modities, in the bonds of mutual interest. The ships which 
traverse both must carry their water-supply with them, if 
they would avoid a fatal danger, for they will find none to 
drink by the way. On the shores of both stranded ships 
show their white ribs docked in sand. There are pirates too 
in both. 

"There be land rats and water rats, water thieves and 
land thieves," for now, as ever, the sons of Ishmael have their 
hand against every man, and every man's hand against them. 
The sea-shore is resorted to for fresh air, and to recruit the 
nerves, and so also by those who dwell near it, on the out- 
skirts of civilisation, is the desert ; but here the parallel ends, 
for the frequenters of the one find there fashion and a crowd, 
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and in the other only solitude and self converse. There are 
dangers in a voyage by both, and a celebrated physician at 
Cairo told me that the book most wanted was one to warn 
travellers against the fatigues of desert travelling. But fatigue 
is not its only danger, for the desert has its hurricanes like 
the sea, and I may fitly close this portion of my subject with 
Mr. Buckingham's description of one of these land-storms : — 
" The morning was delightful on our setting out, and pro- 
mised us a fine day ; but the light airs from the south soon 
increased to a gale, the sun became obscure, and as every 
hour brought us into a looser sand, it flew about us in such 
whirlwinds, with the sudden gusts that blew, that it was im- 
possible to proceed. We halted, therefore, for an hour, and 
took shelter under the lee of our beasts, who were themselves 
so terrified as to need fastening by the knees, and uttered in 
their wailings but a melancholy symphony. Fifty gales of 
wind at sea appeared to me more easy to be encountered than 
one among these sands. It is impossible to imagine desolation 
more complete ; we could see neither sun, earth, nor sky ; 
the plain at ten paces distance was absolutely imperceptible : 
our beasts, as well as ourselves, were so covered as to render 
breathing difficult ; they hid their faces in the ground, and we 
could only uncover our own for a moment to behold this 
chaos of mid-day darkness, and wait impatiently for it to 
abate. Alexander's journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the destruction of the Persian armies of Cambyses in the 
desert, rose to my recollection, with new impressions made by 
the horror of the scene before me ; while Addison's admirable 
lines, which I also remembered with peculiar force on this 
occasion, seemed to possess as much truth as beauty — 

Lo ! where our wide Numidian wastes extend 
Sudden impetuous hurricanes descend, 
Which through the air in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise : 
And smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEDOUINS. 

A few words on the dwellers in the desert — the Towara 
Arabs, a tribe of the Bedouins, a dark, swarthy race, with a 
glossy skin, which looks as a Red Indian's might do if seen 
through a thin covering of black crape drawn tightly over it 
— may not be out of place here. They have straight black 
hair, which they do not shave off as the other Moslems do, 
but plait and coil it round the head after a fashion of their 
own to which they are as much slaves as we to ours, though 
our fashion changes oftener than theirs. They are all sinew 
and muscle, carrying no spare flesh, and I have never seen a 
fat or fleshy Bedouin, which, considering their active life, is 
not to be wondered at They are generally about five feet 
eight inches high, have an aristocratic bearing, are well made, 
with small but well-formed calves, scanty and scrubby beards, 
beautifully white teeth, and brilliant eyes. They seem affec- 
tionate to one another, never meeting without a friendly 
greeting, and wishing each other "peace," after which there is 
an alternate shaking of hands, and then each touches his 
breast and forehead with the right hand, as much as to say, 
" with hand, heart, and head." They have a proverb which 
says — 

The tongue is light, 
Let the heart be white ; 

and another, — 

A close fist and a narrow heart 
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They cover the head with a caphia and wear a white shirt 
bound round the waist with a leathern girdle, and they carry 
an abbaye or cloak, to be worn as occasion requires. They 
have sandals of dog-fish skins, but they wear them only occa- 
sionally, and for state ; at other times taking them off and 
carrying them, as an Irish reaper does his stockings. They 
probably get the fish skin from a part of their tribe who still 
fish in the Red Sea, as Diodorus says they did in his day. 
From the oldest to the youngest they are patient and 
enduring. They make long marches of ten or twelve hours a 
day, and climb the highest hills with little or no food beyond 
a handful of parched corn and a cup of coffee, without betray- 
ing a sign of fatigue ; and they cross the most rugged roads 
with bare legs and feet, in spite of sharp stones and sharper 
thorns. They do not sit as other Easterns when they rest, 
but recline on their side. They are very indifferent to weather, 
but do not like rain, though they said it never gave them the 
rheumatism. They were ready enough to point out a hare, a 
gazelle, or a partridge to us, but seemed to have no inclination 
to follow them on their own account, in which they were unlike 
their fellow Bedouins of Syria, who are keen sportsmen, and 
follow heartily both falconry and other field-sports. They are 
more like that Cheshire barber, who, going to cut hair at a 
great man's house, on a morning when the hounds turned out 
there, and being met by the owner, who gaily asked him if 
" he was come after the fox," replied, " Oh, no, sir, I'm only 
after a little hair this morning ! " Leaving out the trade 
motive, the barber's taste resembled the Bedouin's. "Milk 
seller " is a name of reproach among them, and there are some 
tribes who will not upon that account sell milk to the villages 
that border the desert. The Bedouins leave off or change very 
few of their old habits, and do not adopt new ones. They weave 
cloth of camel's and goat's hair, and make mats and butter in 
their tents now as they did in the days of Ishmael ; and though 
lucifer-matches are now sold for next to nothing at every 
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street end in Cairo, they continue to use an old-fashioned flint- 
and-steel for striking a light. Seeing them grinding corn with 
an old-fashioned quern and catching the meal on a piece of 
camel's-hair cloth, which absorbed some of the finer particles 
and lost more, I gave them a large clean sheet of paper and 
showed them that it would be a more economical hopper- 
cloth ; but the next time they ground corn they used their 
hair-cloth as before, in utter disregard of my instructions, 
which drew from our dragoman, himself an Arab, an expres- 
sion of contempt for the Bedouin pigs, as he called them. 
Like Tom-all-alone, in Dickens' story, they seem to know 
nothing, but, unlike him, they seem to think that nobody else 
knows more. There is one exception to this, however, for 
Burckhardt says they believe that the Jews, in their sacred 
books, have remedies for the three most dangerous diseases of 
the camel, but that, from hatred and malice, they withhold 
them and keep them to themselves. 

In wady Pharan, where, by scratching the soil and throw- 
ing in the seed, they grow a little barley, they could not tell 
whether the yield was an omer or an ephah. Neither Seliman 
the sheik nor any of his party could read or write, and 
perhaps not one of his 6,000 fellow-countrymen in the 
peninsula of Sinai can do one or the other. Under such 
circumstances, it is hardly necessary to say the schoolmaster 
is not abroad in the desert. Like a Norman or a mediaeval 
knight, our sheik Selim, and for the same reason, " propter 
ignorantiam literarum, M uses his signet to attest his acts and 
contracts. St. Paul called himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
and a Bedouin who is born of pure blood on both sides, 
which has had no mixture for generations, is equally proud of 
it, and calls himself a Bedawee of the Bedouin. An Arab 
proverb says " the good there is in an Arab is like the kernel 
of an almond, and can only, be got at by cracking," but its 
moral does not apply to the Bedouin, who must be treated in 
a different way. He will not take a blow, and he who gives it 
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must ask his forgiveness if he expect to have more service 
from him. The Greeks and Romans, for what reason I do not 
know, called all the Arabs Saracens. They keep no registers in 
the desert, and not one of the Bedouins seems to know exactly 
his own age. The Towara must be an exception to the general 
fondness of the Bedouin for pedigrees ; for like Ptolemy Soter* 
not one of them could tell the name of his own grandfather, 
and they said there was not a live grandfather in the tribe. An 
old man in England, who was seen crying, it is said, was asked 
the reason, when he said his father had been beating him. 
" Yes," said his father, who overheard him, " I have, and I'll 
beat him again if he sauces his grandfather as he does." It is 
evident that such an incident could not have occurred among 
the Towara ; still less that of the old woman who lived to see 
her descendants of the sixth generation, and who, being 
asked why she had lived so long, replied that she did it 
41 that she might tell her daughter to tell her daughter that 
her daughter's daughter was crying ! " Polygamy pre- 
vails in the desert, and produces its usual consequence — a 
decreasing population. When they marry, some one mumbles 
a verse from the Koran, and this begins and ends the cere- 
mony. They have no mosques in the desert, and the young 
men made light of the duty of prayer, and said it was only for 
the old men, but Ishmael and their first forefathers set them a 
better example. If religion is absent, however, sin is not ; 
witness the poor Bedouin woman and her child at Marah, 
deserted by their natural protector. One of the set times for 
Arab prayer is said to be when you cannot distinguish a black 
thread from a white one, which is very like the old distinction 
which once defined the crime of burglary in England. But 
neither the hour nor the distinction appears to trouble the 
Bedouins much, for I never saw them either make the woodoo 
or perform their devotions in the desert. They say, indeed, 
that they are excused from praying when on a journey, on 
account of the scarceness of water ; but this is a subterfuge, 
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for the Koran expressly says sand may be used for ablution 
whenever water is scarce. But they are as ready at excuses as 
other sinners, and they say, " How can we bestow alms who 
are not rich ? Why should we fast in Ramadan who fast 
always? And why should we make pilgrimages to Mecca, 
when Allah is everywhere ? " 

We Christians hold the name of our Redeemer as too 
sacred to be given to any creature; but the Moslem, in his 
unbounded reverence for his prophet, feels himself under no 
such restraint, and without any scruple he gives his children 
the prophet's name. These are some of their commonest 
names : — Abderahman, Abdallah, Achmet, AH, Haroun, Halil, 
Hamet, Hassan, Khalil, Mahomet, Mouchtar, Murad, Mus- 
tapha, Omar, Selim, and Suliman. 

None of the Bedouins seem to have any clear idea of their 
state after death. The dead, they said, would live under- 
ground, but never upon the earth again. Moses Nasseeb, the 
sheik of the Towara, is now a prisoner at Cairo, owing to the 
loss of a package which was entrusted by the Transit Company 
to his tribe to be carried, and because here the sheik is respon- 
sible for his people, as once in England the whole hundred was 
made answerable for a robbery. 

It would hardly be supposed that the Bedouins are litigious, 
but so it is, and a plentiful crop of suits comes up for settle- 
ment before a cadi of their own choosing oftener than once a 
year. The suit begins, somewhat after a fashion once in use 
amongst ourselves, by the plaintiff taking a pledge from his 
adversary, and when the suit is ended the costs very pro- 
perly follow the result We have an instance of Arab law 
which is a curious application of the principle of debtor 
and creditor. Boklyt called Djolan u a dog." Djolan returned 
the insult by a blow on Boklyt's arm ; then Boklyt cut 
Djolan with a knife ; Boklyt therefore owes Djolan, for the 
insulting expression, one sheep ; Djolan owes Boklyt, for 
wounding him in the arm, three camels; for the blow on 
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his arm, one camel. Balance due to Djolan, one sheep and 
two camels. 1 

All the people carry arms, either rude matchlocks, pistols, 
or home-made swords, and when I asked Hassan the reason, 
he said, " Oh, they fight amongst themselves for any reason 
or for none," as the Irishman at Donnybrook, who meets his 
friend and knocks him down for love. But though friendship 
in the desert wavers like the aspen-leaf, I suspect that the 
custom of carrying arms has more to do with their blood 
feuds, in which a man may be sometimes innocently involved, 
than with any other cause. 

Natis in usum letitise pugnare Thracum est 

With rosy cups and bowls, but meant for joy, 
The Thracians seek each other to destroy. 

But if the Bedouins ever fight over their cups, and make 
them their weapons, it is certainly not for the Thracian 
reason, for they are all water-drinkers. 

The diet of the Bedouins is meagre and scanty, and insuf- 
ficient for the exercise they take, and this may be one reason 
why they are not longer lived. They are a harmless, but not 
an energetic people. Superior to the Red Indian in civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, they are infinitely superior to the natives 
of South Australia and the Bushmen ; but steam, the pioneer 
of civilization, is approaching them, and they will be unable 
much longer to resist its influence. 

1 Kitto's Bible, I 194. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CAMEL. 

Any account of the desert without some notice of the camel, 
after man its most remarkable inhabitant, would be imperfect 
and incomplete. Camels are amongst the earliest animals of 
which we have any record. They occur amongst the cattle 
which Abraham took down into Egypt Job had 3,000 of 
them in Midian, and they were amongst the cattle struck 
with the murrain in the time of Moses. When Ezra num- 
bered the cattle in the sixth century B.C., the Israelites had 
736 horses, 435 camels, and 6,720 asses (Ezra ii. 66, 67). 
The camel owed its use in the two figurative instances in 
Holy Writ, where it is contrasted with a gnat and a needle's 
eye, to its being the largest animal common in Judea, just as 
in India, now, the natives, rebuking their Pharisees, will some- 
times say of them that " they swallow an elephant and are 
strangled by a flea." The camel is called, in popular language, 
" the ship of the desert," from one of its Arabic names being 
merkab, which signifies a shoe, or something to rise or mount 
upon. But the camel was known before ships or shoes were 
made, and that its name has now been given not only to the 
lower part of the ship's keel, but also to the celebrated con- 
trivance for raising ships over the bar at Amsterdam, is a 
curious instance of the way in which language acts and reacts 
upon itself. Though a native of Arabia, as its name shows, 
the camel has been so long in Egypt that it may be considered 
to be now fully domesticated there, though it is not mentioned 
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among the stock of cattle belonging to Cephrenes, the builder 
of the second pyramid ; and so far as can be made out from 
the monuments, it was either not known in Egypt in the very 
earliest times, or it was accounted unclean, which may have 
been because it was originally brought into the country by 
the Ababdeh Arabs, who are themselves accounted unclean 
at this day (Osburne, ii. 279; Sharpe, i. 183); or it may 
have been because, though it chews the cud, the hoof is 
only partially cloven, and so was unclean by the Mosaic 
law (Levit. xi. 4 ; Deut. xiv. 7). The animal seems to have 
two toes above, but the division does not extend below 
the foot, and so is not complete. The camel, which rarely 
if ever appears in the older hieroglyphics, is met with on the 
pylon at Edfou, a work of Ptolemy Philometor, and in other 
works of a late period, but it is indirectly the origin of hiero- 
glyphics still more wonderful, which extend further than the 
Egyptian, for from him comes the material with which art 
produces those wonderful pictures which require no CEdipus 
to explain them, and which delight both old and young. 
When I showed the Arabs a camel-hair pencil, which they 
said they had never seen before, they thought the hair came 
from the camel's back, but to me it seemed more like the 
silken fringes of his tail. The finest hair for these brushes 
comes from Persia, and is of three sorts — the best, which is 
black ; a second, which is red ; and a third, grey, which is 
only half the price of the first. Camels trained to fleeter 
paces are called heggin or dromedaries, which, and not the 
hunches on the back, constitutes the difference between the 
one and the other. Each dromedary is distinguished by its 
own name, while the camels are not so individualised, but are 
merely marked and branded. Both kinds are the property of 
individual owners, and do not belong to the tribe. Among 
the Towara few owners have more than three, and some only 
a single camel. A good dromedary will travel with ease seven 
or eight miles an hour, and will fetch from 600 to 3,000 piastres 
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(20/.). Lassaf cost his owner 10/., and Salah, one of our 
Bedouins, once paid 22/. for a camel and its foal. The male 
camel will carry the heaviest burdens, and is generally pre- 
ferred for riding. But let us mount our camel, and we shall 
be better acquainted with him. An Arab sets his foot on the 
scirrhus of his beast's knee, and so clambers up into the 
saddle as the animal is moving along. But such vaulting is 
only for the initiated, and ordinary travellers must be content 
with a less ambitious effort. When you wish to mount to the 
saddle you or your camel-driver must signify it to the animal 
by making a gurgling, inarticulate sound in the throat, at the 
same time swinging his head-collar before his face, which he 
understands as an invitation to him to kneel down, and 
straightway he comes down with his belly to the ground. 
You then throw your leg either over the stem or the stern- 
post of his saddle, which is not so easy if you be either 
short-legged or stout. The saddle is without stirrups, but it 
has always a crupper, and is probably now of the same form 
that it was in the days of Laban. But as yet only your first 
difficulty is surmounted, and others remain behind, for the 
camel has still to rise ; and if your driver do not prevent it, by 
keeping his foot on the animal's bended knee, he may chance 
to rise too soon, in which case you will come down a great 
deal faster than you got up ; for when the camel begins to 
rise he first unfolds the middle joint of his haunch (which, in 
his gaunt form, is not hidden by flesh, as in the cow, but is 
plain and exposed), while his neck is still stretched out, and 
his belly upon the ground. During this movement you will 
do wisely to disregard dignity, and to hold fast by the stern- 
post or croup, or you may be pitched over the animal's head 
as he comes up stern foremost. His next move is to rise to 
his fore knees, and during this process, if you do not mean to 
go off d posteriori, you will have equal need to grasp the 
pommel or bowsprit In his third movement the animal finds 
his hind feet and unfolds the remaining joints of those legs* 
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and finally, after he has straightened out his fore feet, and 
rolled and swayed himself a few times from side to side, as if 
to be sure of his footing, you begin to feel yourself steady in 
your seat, and enthroned on a little mountain ten feet high, a 
fall from which, to him who has not a soft head or a well- 
padded turban, may prove a serious affair. Eothen owed his 
escape in such a fall to having his head properly protected, 
but to one of our Warrington friends, who, though he had not 
a soft head, wanted a well-padded turban, such a fall, I am 
sorry to say, was fatal. 

Again, in dismounting from your camel, unless you are a 
voltigeur, or have had some experience, it is better to let 
your animal come down to his belly before you attempt to 
get off. On the proper signal he first comes down to his fore 
knees, then he doubles the middle joint of his haunch, after- 
wards he sinks upon his chest, and finally, in stretching his 
hind legs under him, he shuffles his fore feet a little forward 
to adjust his position and dispose of his legs properly. When 
all this is done the ship is fairly stranded, and you may dis- 
embark and come ashore. Travelling on a camel, which 
Mr. Seddon says is like riding on a swing twenty feet from 
the ground, is compared by another traveller to being seated 
on a music stool screwed to its topmost turn, and driven 
rapidly in a cart without springs across a newly ploughed 
field. But this is to libel the paces of this patient animal, 
which are only two— a walk and an amble, in each of which 
he moves both legs of the same side at the same time, and 
in neither of which is its motion disagreeable. There are 
high-ambling camels as there are horses that trot high, but I 
have ridden camels at both paces, whose motions were as 
easy as a lady's pad. Generally the camel goes steadily 
forward with a swaying motion, to which you are soon accus- 
tomed. All the camel's forward movement from behind 
comes from the intermediate joint of the haunch, and he 
hardly bends his hock at all in moving on. No contrast can 
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be greater than the millpost legs of the elephant, and the 
dangling slender supports of the camel, which look little 
adapted to the weights he carries. The fashion of your seat 
on his back is legion. You may sit astride like a gentleman, 
frontwise like our ancestors on their long-legged high-backed 
chairs — 

Where the feet hung dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 

You may sit either like a lady on a pillion, or a lady on a 
side-saddle, with either both legs before you on the same 
side, or one leg crossed over the pommel — like an Arab with 
your legs doubled under you, or like a Turk with your knees 
in your mouth. You may recline at full length on his back 
if you are lazy, or if there be a sand-storm, and you dislike 
facing it, you may turn round and face bis tail. The poor 
animal, on his part, does not care which posture you choose. 
I once heard a traveller ask a camel-driver to take him across 
the desert like a bale of goods, but the Arab said it was only 
dead weights that were so carried. The camel, while you are 
on his back, will often droop his head, and crop a withered 
stem without stopping in his pace, in which case he seems 
to be an animal going on without his head. An Arab ex- 
tolling his horse, said his paces were so easy that he could 
drink a cup of coffee on his back at full gallop without spilling 
a drop. I sometimes read on Lassaf, and occasionally made 
notes, but I could not have written a book on his back, as 
Erasmus did as he rode into Italy on a mule, for even my 
notes of the day sometimes proved hieroglyphics at night, 
and resembled that old cramped courthand which mischievous 
people say was so written that the scribe might be paid 
twice for it, once for writing it, and the second time for reading 
it The swinging motion of the camel sometimes disposes 
the rider to sleep, but woe to him that sleeps and falls from 
his back, for the consequences may be as serious as the fall 
from old Dobbin was to the Altrincham huckster-woman, 
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who used to attend the Northwich market upon an old horse, 
to whose paces she had become so accustomed, that on her 
return homewards she always comfortably composed herself 
to sleep, and took a nap on its back. Once, however, as she 
was thus sleeping, a stray wisp of hay having attracted 
Dobbin's notice, he stopped to pick it up ; whereupon his mis- 
tress, losing her balance, toppled over his head and was 
killed. An inquest followed, and the jury were about to 
pronounce the cause of death accidental, and to find the horse 
a deodand, when the deceased's son asked to be allowed to 
say a few words to the jury against the latter part of this 
finding. " What is a deodand ? " he said. " Does not the law 
say, ' Quodcunque movet ad mortem, idem est deodandum ' 
('Whatsoever moveth to any person's death, the same is a 
deodand '). Then how did my mother meet her death ? Was 
it not by the horse stopping, and not by his moving ? How 
then can it be said to be a deodand ? " Whereupon, either 
satisfied with the legal argument, or admiring the pleader's 
ingenuity, or compassionating the widow's son, the jury 
humanely declared the horse to be no deodand. Two naval 
officers in our own day have found a new way of making the 
ship of the desert useful. Captain Molineux conveyed his 
surveying boat to the Dead Sea swung like a palanquin be- 
tween two camels — and Lieut. Lynch yoked his to his boat 
and so drew it to the sea. 

The camel is said to be under the especial protection of 
Abdul Kad'r, a Mussulman sheik who lived long ago, so that 
the present celebrated chief, so long a captive in France, and 
who, to his honour, exerted himself with so much success in 
behalf of the Christians in the late outbreak at Damascus, 
is not the first of his name who enjoys a well-earned reputa- 
tion for humanity. 

Some camels have pedigrees, and that which carries the 
Makmahl to Mecca has a family tree going back to the 
prophet's flight to Medina, and probably to the scene at 
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Mount Menejia, when an eagle hovered over his head, fore- 
shadowing his future greatness, in the way often vouchsafed 
to the Caesars. « 

The camel goes with young a whole year, and produces 
only one foal at a birth, which is weaned in thirty days, fed with 
camel's milk for the next ioo days, and at the end of nine 
months may be worked gently. At two years it is full 
grown, at three it produces young, and it will live to the 
age of forty or fifty years. A young camel has much less 
angularity about its form than one that is older, and we have 
one of five years old in our caravan, which is a slim and 
graceful creature. A fine young camel foaled at Bolton-le- 
Moors, on 27th December, 1861, was exhibited at Warring- 
ton, on the 24th February following. Resolving from its 
birth not to bring it up in slavery, its sagacious mother refused 
to suckle it ; but the love of life proved stronger than parental 
instinct, and I saw it thriving upon a milk diet. 

In the desert the mare or milch camel is milked, and 
from its milk, called liban, which is drunk both fresh and 
sour, they make a cheese called Bidneh, which looks very 
like lumps of chalk. 

Except when young or lame, or likely to prove unservice- 
able, the camel is rarely killed for food, the owner finding it 
of more value to him to keep it as a beast of burden. The 
flesh of a young camel, when it has not been ill-fed, though 
coarse-grained, is juicy and palatable, and is equal, if not 
superior to horse-flesh. Dr. Kitto says, when he first ate it, 
he mistook it for beef. 

The camel's upper lip is divided, the better to enable it 
to gather up the withered plants and stems which it relishes 
so much. It has sixteen teeth in the upper jaw, two of which 
are canine, and two, which is rare in ruminants, are incisors, 
and the rest are molars. The front of the upper jaw has no 
teeth, but his gum is drawn over a horny, half-bony substance, 
which stands in their place. In the lower jaw he has eight 
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teeth, several of which are such teeth as Solomon com- 
pares to knives (Proverbs xxx. 14). The head and face 
are small and something like a sheep's, and his soft liquid 
eye has impending brows to screen it from dust and heat. 
" When released from his burden," says Sir Samuel Baker, 
" he kneels by his load in the burning sand and luxuriates in 
the glare of the sun that drives all other beasts to shelter." 
While he is ruminating or is pleased, his expression is so 
gentle that you would pronounce his character amiable ; but 
when he is angry and, opening his wide jaws, shows his great 
teeth and utters sounds between a growl and a roar, his look 
is fierce and he seems altogether a different animal. I once 
saw a country lad tease a camel in a booth at a fair until it 
was so provoked that it seized and held him till he was 
released by the keeper, who did not lessen his alarm by 
saying in a voice loud enough to be heard, " It is well that I 
was here, for at our last place he ate a man up all but his hat" 
People say the earners breath is none of the sweetest When 
on a journey he is fed every night from a nosebag with a 
small quantity of beans or Indian corn. He does not refuse 
even ground date-stones, which seem a most unpromising 
food ; but he absolutely relishes the plants of the desert with 
thorns tougher and sharper than pins, and sticks and withered 
branches drier than the remainder biscuit after a sea-voyage. 
Rimneh, a shrub drier than the rest, is his especial favourite. 
The camel, though a ruminant, with an unusually long neck 
and a plurality of stomachs, is too simple a feeder to provoke 
the jealousy of either the epicure who wished 

His throat was cable long, 
And palate all the way, 

or of him who envied Cerberus, — 

Thou art a happy dog beyond all question, 

Three mouths, three stomachs, and but one digestion. 

The camel's hunch, the flesh of which is said to be like cow's 
udder, under good feeding and kind treatment, increases in 
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size, but in old age, or with a scarcity of food, the camel 
may be said to feed upon it, and it wastes away. Modern 
naturalists, who take upon them to contradict our great 
dramatist's assertion that " the poor beetle that we tread 
upon in corporal suffering feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies," and quote the instance of the dragon-fly, which 
eats off its own tail without any seeming consciousness of 
pain, cannot cite the camel to their support, as it consumes 
its hunch without being conscious of it. The bottom of the 
camel's convex foot is covered with a horny substance, which 
has a metallic lustre, and acts like a cushion. In moist places, 
or on that caked mud which the Americans called " leather 
ice," the camel slips and slides about ; but on sand, where 
his broad, plate-shaped foot prevents him from sinking far, 
he walks better, though, when he is heavy laden, he sinks 
even in that more than he likes. He walks best on ground 
which is neither too hard nor too soft, and where there are 
neither ascents nor descents, both of which he dislikes. If he 
were asked whether he preferred to go up hill or down, a 
lively lady traveller says, he would answer, " May the curse of 
Allah light upon both, for the flat plain is the only place for a 
beast like me." Aristotle and Pliny both say that in time of 
war, or on long journeys, a sock was drawn over the camel's 
foot to protect it. He is a great traveller, crossing vast 
deserts, and making the countries on their opposite coasts 
known to each other. He has a scirrhus or callosity on 
each fore knee and on each hip-joint, and on his chest he has 
a large oval-shaped one, on which he rests whenever he comes 
down on his belly. It was said that Mr. Rarey availed him- 
self of a similar excrescence in the horse to compound an 
unguent with which to tame that animal ; but the Arab more 
effectually tames his camel by the use he makes of his 
scirrhus to mount him. In his eloquent description of the 
camel, M. Buffon assumes that the callosities on his joints 
and the hunch on his back are not natural to him, but are 
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the result of long-continued usage, which, like the gout in 
man, has made them hereditary. Even M. Buffon's great 
name would not obtain credence for this opinion amongst 
zoologists now. He is more correct when he says, that 
of all the animals which man has domesticated, the camel 
is the only one which was born a slave, and has never known 
freedom. 

The hind legs of the camel are turned outward to enable 
him to dispose them more commodiously when he kneels, 
and the back of his hock-joints is roughed like a horse's that 
has been fired, which enables him to settle himself more 
gradually when he comes down to his belly. To guide him 
the camel requires neither bit nor bridle. A headstall made 
of his own hair hangs loosely on his head, and by this he is 
turned any way by a move of the hand, or a word from his 
rider. He appears to know the way almost by instinct, and 
likes to follow it, in which he is very unlike the Irishman's 
pig which he was driving, when a friend met him, and inquired 
where he was taking it. " Hush ! " he said, " don't let him 
hear you : for I'm taking him to Cork, but he thinks I'm 
taking him to Fermoy." The camel is urged to speed by the 
same clicking sound as the horse is. A pack of camels some- 
times follow each other in single file, and sometimes they 
move in parallel lines ; but move as they will, their footfall 
is so gentle that the blind mole cannot hear it. In places 
where it is safe, the camel has sometimes a string of bells on 
his neck, the sound of which encourages him, drives off wild 
beasts, and keeps the caravan together. 

In coming down to his belly the camel growls a little 
(coming down is never pleasant) : he growls a little more while 
he is being loaded, and a great deal when he rises under his 
load. He feels that being loaded is a necessity to which he 
must submit, and he feels, if he does not say, with old 
Shylock, that 

Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
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The weight of loading under which he can rise is the 
measure of the camel's strength. He sheds or moults his 
coat once a year, and the hair is collected and woven into 
cloth. His ordure is collected for firing, and to make pastilles 
to drive off mosquitoes and vermin, and of his other excre- 
ment they make ammonia. When at length he dies in the 
desert the vultures make a living tomb for his flesh, while his 
whitened bones become his fitting monument in the place 
where his useful life was passed. 

I cannot conclude my paper better than in the eloquent 
language in which a traveller of the last century thus describes 
the mutual adaptation of the camel and the desert to each 
other : — 

" At the return of the hot season everything dries up, and 
the dusty grey earth offers only parched and woody stems 
upon which neither the horse, the ox, nor even the goat can 
feed. In this state of things the desert would become unin- 
habitable, if nature, in the gift of the camel, had not bestowed 
upon it an animal of a constitution as hardy and as frugal as 
the soil is sterile and ungrateful. No creature exhibits so 
marked and exclusive an adaptation to its climate, and it 
would seem that an intelligent will had mutually accommo- 
dated the conditions of each to those of the other. Designing 
the camel to inhabit regions where he could find but a scanty 
supply of nourishment, nature has been economical of material 
in his own organization. She has not given him the fulness 
of form of the ox, the horse, or the elephant, but limiting him 
to the purely indispensable, she has bestowed upon him a 
small head, almost without external ears, supported by a 
fleshless neck. She has stripped his legs and thighs of every 
muscle not essential to their movements, and has furnished 
his dry and meagre body with only the vessels and tendons 
required to knit its framework together. She has supplied 
him with a powerful jaw to crush the hardest aliments, but 
that he might not consume too much she has narrowed his 
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stomach and made him a ruminant. She has cushioned his 
foot with a mass of muscle which, sliding in mud, and ill 
adapted for climbing, unfits him for every soil but a dry, even, 
and sandy surface, like that of Arabia. She has condemned 
him to servitude by refusing him all means of defence against 
his enemies. Possessing neither the horns of the ox, the hoof 
of the horse, the tusks of the elephant, nor the speed of the 
stag, how can he resist the attacks of the lion, the tiger, or 
even the wolf ? Nature, therefore, to save the species from 
extermination, has hidden him in the bosom of boundless 
deserts, whither no vegetable luxuriance attracts the beasts 
of the chase, and whence the ipore voracious animals are 
banished by the scarcity of their prey ; and it was not till the 
sword of the tyrant had driven out victims from the habitable 
earth, and chased them into the wilderness, that the camel 
became the slave of man. By his subjection the most barren 
of soils has become a home for a portion of the human family ; 
and such is his importance in the economy of desert life, that 
his extinction would involve the destruction of the whole 
population of those arid regions of whose nomad existence 
he is the indispensable condition." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TO SYENE, 
Syene where the shadow both way falls. 

Dec. 31. — We chose the last day of the year for embarking 
in our Nile boat, the Aferwfe, so called from the village where 
it was built, and which is celebrated for its manufacture of 
mats. From the hotel to our boat we had a little procession, 
of which the baggage, placed on a truck and drawn by a 
buffalo, formed the centre, while we marched at the side like 
sentries to guard it We went first through some narrow 
streets, straits would be a fitter name ; then through the 
Usbekieh ; and lastly, through the shady avenue that leads to 
Boulak, where the boat was lying. The boat is a daahabeeh, 
with masts fore and aft, and except that her cabins have 
berths, and occupy only the after-part of the vessel, is very 
like a Bridgewater passage-boat She has latteen sails attached 
to spars, which are drawn up to the mast-head by green palm- 
leaf ropes running in a sheaf. The sails, which are made very 
sharp at the top, to admit of their being more easily taken in 
and reefed, cross each other, and when set, look very like a 
swallow's tail. We have hoisted the English and French 
flags. 

Besides our dragoman Hassan, Mustapha his son, Abou 
Zalumeh, the cook, and Dervish, our servant, we have ten 
swarthy Arabs, who, though Nile sailors, are as averse to the 
sea as their ancestors were in old times. These blue " shirts," 
not "jackets," have only a scanty wardrobe ; but what matters 
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it to animals that are amphibious, and are as often in the 
water as out Besides, they are in no danger of Plutarch's 
censure, who says of a man with too much finery, that it sits 
upon him like purple upon a cat. Achmet, the crew's cook, a 
willing lad, who soon won all our good opinions, would make 
a picture, with his slim figure, bright eyes, and cheerful looks, 
standing before the reis, and handing him his coffee, and 
waiting, with respectful deference, to receive back the cup. 
We call one of our crew Socrates, from a fancied resemblance 
of his head to that of that ancient sage. Vanity in the human 
species is no more confined to the female sex than it is among 
the feathered tribe to the males. Selim, another of our crew, 
who never heard of that extravagant dandy cock who thought 
the sun only got up in a morning to hear him crow, walks, 
dresses, and carries him as if he thought himself a hand- 
some fellow, and, to do him justice, no lady could walk with 
more grace. The square shoulders and spare calves of these 
men remind me of the old Egyptian statues. 

A former traveller in a boat like ours, being afraid of 
wanting exercise during the voyage, took a skipping-rope on 
board, on which he exercised himself every day with such 
solemnity that the crew thought it a religious ceremony, and 
once, in his absence, one of them tried to imitate him, and 
was tripped up, whereupon he restored the rope to its 
place, with the remark that he was rightly served for 
imitating a religious rite not meant for Moslems. A fellow- 
traveller of this gentleman, who was always referred to in the 
published account of their journey as Mr. E., obtained from it 
the sobriquet of Mister E., of Egypt ; whereupon it was said 
that the great " mystery " of Egypt was solved. The river on 
which we are now embarked, and which may vie in antiquity 
with that ancient river the river Kishon, was once called 
Egyptus, but in Scripture it is Sihor, and it took its present 
name from a king of Thebes. 

Jan. 1. — Boulak is famous for boat-building, and numbers 
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of boats, both of timber and iron, are in progress ashore, and 
still greater numbers are afloat around us. From the ham- 
mering at those on shore one would think they were in haste 
to be off before us. A broad low flat extends to our north, 
and looks very like the shore at Southport, when the tide is 
out. Over this flat a dry harsh wind is blowing to-day, 
reminding us of our English word "cold," which, though 
strangely like the Latin word calidus, means its opposite. 

Mad people at Cairo are confined in the Morostan, which 
has its name from the Greek fiupoc, and there are now in it 
109 male patients, who are lodged in a number of clean, airy, 
well-ventilated rooms on the ground floor; but the baths, 
which in this country are a necessity, did not seem in good 
order. The patients, most of whom are idiots and moping 
melancholies, were dressed in sacking, and seemed as well as 
could be expected from people in their circumstances. There 
was little active mania, and consequently much less noise 
than in an English asylum, which is replenished with the 
victims of intemperance. Some of the patients were moping 
in corners, others were lying on their beds, and there was a 
general air of listlessness and languor. I have seen idiots, the 
very counterpart of some of those in the Morostan, in an 
asylum at home. The music, which was once part of their 
treatment, has been discontinued, and the patients have no 
employment but pulling a few mats in pieces. Their bread 
was excellent, but I thought their beef of an inferior quality. 
Except an empty cell for refractory patients, they had neither 
chains nor any means of mechanical restraint or seclusion in 
the place. There was a sufficient number of attendants, but 
I did not see the native medical superintendant The Turks, 
who call mad people "the favourites of Providence," think 
that their souls are in heaven, and only their bodies on earth, 
on which theory they are bound to treat these poor objects 
with especial kindness. In proportion to the population, the 
number of mad people in Egypt is small. If we could treat 
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dipsomaniacs as the old Romans treated unthrifts, and put 
them under tutors and guardians, the number of mad people 
would soon decrease in England. An inmate of a British 
asylum being annoyed at the number of questions a visitor 
asked him, begged leave to put a question to him in return, 
and then asked him what part of the country he came 
from, and on his answering from the west, he said he thought 
so, since the wise men came from the east. The inmates of 
the Morostan, had we teased them with questions, might have 
silenced us in the same way, for we should have been obliged 
to say we came from the west. 

This, which is our new year's day, is no beginning of the 
year either to the Greek, who uses the unreformed Julian 
calendar, or to the Egyptian, who uses his own. Conse- 
quently, at Cairo, there are three separate new year's days in 
every year. 

Jan, 2. — The river, which is here broader than the Thames, 
and browner than the Humber, flows on in eddies like the 
Rhine. Though the wind is still adverse, we sent ten men ashore 
with a tow-line, and commenced tracking this afternoon. But 
the work was hard, and our progress slow, and after three hours 
we called in the men and made the boat fast for the night. 
Some dokan souri tobacco which we distributed among them, 
made them supremely happy for the evening. This tobacco 
has its name from the quantity of smoke it emits, and truly it 
was no light curling jet which followed their whiffs, but a real 
furnace smoke. The men seated themselves in a ring upon 
deck, with a lanthorn in the middle. Coffee was handed 
round, and while one man beat the tarabouka — 

Which, like the drum ecclesiastic, 
Is beat with fist instead of a stick, 

and sang a plaintive air, with few notes and little music, the 
rest kept time by clapping their hands and joining in the 
chorus. Their bright eyes, swarthy faces, and open mouths, 
as they sang under the dim light, showed a careless and 
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happy picture. Kindling under the enjoyment, one of them 
from time to time stood up and danced a few formal but 
not ungraceful steps ; but dancing without a partner is 
dull work. Noise seems the necessary accompaniment of 
enjoyment everywhere, and these Egyptian mariners did 
not end theirs without a round of huzzas. Did this word, 
which has been imported into our language since Shak- 
speare's time, come to us from the east? Our reis has a 
cough, which, as he sleeps directly over my head, troubles 
both him and me, and so for our mutual benefit I shall give 
him an anodyne. They say in Egypt that the Viceroy is so 
rich, that he is a " pig " who does not relieve him of some of 
his money. In one way or other all Governments are robbed ; 
but here the plunder is so open that they who do it justify it, 
like that servant in England who, being discharged for dis- 
honesty, applied to his master to take him again, saying, " You 
know the worst of me, and that I am only a thief." 

The fault I have I fairly shall reveal, 
Could you o'erlook but that, it is, I steal 

The Viceroy's slaves are often both his ministers and his 
masters, and find it no disqualification to have robbed him 
once and again. 

Jan. 3. — On the bank this morning there was a pretty 
plant called sassafran, with flowers like the laburnum, but a 
different seed and pod. There was also the eneh deet, with 
berries on it which are called wolf's grapes, and said to be 
eatable. We have been confined all day to one spot by a 
high wind, and unless it changes I do not know when we shall 
reach Thebes. A French nobleman, compelled like us to a 
compulsory halt, told us he had been living five years in the 
Soudan, for the purpose of killing elephants for their ivory. 
He has tried the new explosive balls, but has discontinued 
them, because, though they took effect, the elephant galloped 
off too far for him to recover the body. One of his servants 
lately wounded an elephant, upon which it turned and gave 
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chase, but finding it was losing ground it tore down the 
branch of a tree, threw it at the man, and killed him. This 
self-expatriated Frenchman comes to Cairo once a year to 
sell his ivory-crop, and he was now returning to his sultry and 
homeless home. Butter is made in Egypt from buffalo's milk, 
by putting the milk into a skin, hanging it from a beam, and 
then swinging it until the butter comes, a mode of churning 
which would astonish a Cheshire dairy-maid. They make 
Kishteh, a kind of Devonshire cream, from the same milk. 

We got on a few miles by tracking this evening. 

Jan 4. — I saw the sun rise on the Nile for the first time 
this morning. He came up from behind the Mokattem hills 
without a cloud, and threw a splendour over the valley. The 
weather, which, from being cold and wintry for the last few 
days, has changed to-day, is now mild and genial as an 
English midsummer. The sun went to rest to-night just 
opposite the place where he rose, and hill and valley and 
river and landscape were mantled in golden and roseate hues. 
A modern writer says it was customary in old times for the 
steersman to stand at his rudder screened from the sun by a 
canopy shaped liked a great helmet, and that hence the 
rudder came to be called a helm, and that " galea," another 
covering for the head by a boatman's synecdoche, has given 
its name to the galley or boat propelled by oars. 

Jan. 5. — Heavy dews are frequent on the Nile in the 
night ; and this morning, until the sun rose and dispersed it, 
the hills were wrapped in mist. The wind has happily 
changed, and we are scudding before it with a fleet of sixty 
white swallow-tailed traders in our wake, which, after our late 
listless life, is inspiriting. We are now off Memphis, which 
was visited by Herodotus, to whom we owe so much ; and by 
Augustus, who hardly learned here, where brick abounds and 
marble is scarce, to turn Rome, as he did, from clay to 
marble; and by Severus who afterwards closed his career 
at York. Had these illustrious visitors to fight their way 
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against the stream like us, or did they come on ass-back, 
which, though the usual mode here, is not an imperial mode 
of travel anywhere ? Scipio Africanus sailed here in a boat, 
probably a daahabeeh like ours, for nothing changes here. 
Egypt has seen dark ages since the pyramids were raised ; 
and in these an idea grew up, which still prevails, that the 
pyramids were not the work of hands, but that at the com- 
mand of an enchanter the stones sprang up and retired to 
their places at the least touch of his wand. Near Attar e 
Nebee, the grave-embosomed home of the dervises, there is 
said to be an impression of the prophet's foot. The foot of 
Hercules showed his giant mould — I suppose the prophet's 
would not show his giant mind. Near it is the stable Antar, 
the stable of the Arabian Robin Hood, who is the subject of 
more stories than there are in the Arabian Nights, and who 
has necessarily borrowed from Europe the name of his horse's 
home, for an Arab horse has no stable, being under the saddle 
all day, and picketed near his master's tent all night On our 
right were the dykes thrown up by Menes to divert the Nile 
through his new-built Memphis. The name of Menes, of 
whom, though her first king, Egypt knows very little, has a 
great affinity with Manus, in Hindoo mythology the pro- 
genitor of the human race ; with Man, which, in Sanscrit, 
means to think ; with Men, which, in Chinese, is man ; with 
Minos, the subterranean judge in the Greek mythology ; 
and with Mann, or man, in the German. Menes, after 
a glorious reign of sixty years, which had earned him a 
title to his country's gratitude, was ingloriously killed by 
a hippopotamus. 

The latter years of our George III., who reigned as long, 
were clouded with mental blindness. 

Well sang the Roman bard when he denied 
That man was happy ere the man had died ! 

A fine vulture which we shot to-day fell into the water 
near our boat, and as he floated by in his beautiful glossy 
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plumage, he seemed to say, reproachfully, " Why this wanton 
shot ? A bird of prey myself, I warred not on the living, 
but was ever useful in entombing the dead." Plutarch says 
that this bird has no mate, and that the whole race are 
females, which may be the reason why its figure on a deity's 
head betokens maternity. Before incubation, he says, the 
whole race take wing towards the delta, spending onfe hundred 
and twenty days on the journey, and another like period there 
in building nests, hatching their young, and teaching them to 
fly, after which they return to spend a like number of days in 
the valley of the Nile. The story must be an old one, since 
it originated when the Egyptian year was only three hundred 
and sixty days. The " pelican in her piety," which the old 
heralds were so fond of portraying, belongs, in truth, to the 
vulture, whose breast, stained with the bloody morsels she 
carries to her nestlings, originated the idea. 

We may know that Egypt is an old country, from the 
familiar names many of our substances have received from 
her ; thus nitre, alabaster, topaz, emerald, sapphire, syenite, 
and ammonia are all of Egyptian origin, and came originally 
from places there, as Nitria, Alabastron, Topazion, Sma- 
ragdus, Sapperena, Syene, and the oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 
The Capucins must have borrowed their peculiar hood from 
this country, where Mustapha, Hassan's son, wears a cloak 
with such a hood now, which he calls a cabote ; but it is not 

The thin capote, 
That decks the wandering Candiote, 

for it is thick and made of woollen. They have another cloak 
here called an abbaye, which smacks of monkish origin. 
Mustapha, with the general approbation, has dubbed one of 
our party, Hakim Basha. In sleep the mind is busy with the 
thoughts of the day, and I constantly hear the reis, who sleeps 
over my head, shouting his orders to the crew in his sleep. 
The anodyne, which cured his cough, has not cured him of 
this habit To-night a stout buffalo swam the Nile where it 
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is a mile broad, and not finding it easy to land, he turned 
round and swam back again. This propensity to swim, which 
it exercises freely during the inundation, and its comparative 
freedom from murrain, make the buffalo of great value. This 
animal does not occur among the cattle struck with the 
murrain during the plagues (Exodus ix. 3), and perhaps it had 
not then been introduced into Egypt, though it must have 
been known to the author of the twenty-ninth psalm, the sixth 
verse of which, rightly translated, means the young of the 
buffalo. (See Journal of Sacred Literature for April, i860, 
page 41.) 

Instead of biscuit, our crew have laid in a store of coarse 
brown bread sufficient to last them half the voyage. They 
slice it and expose it to the sun, turning it over from time to 
time until it becomes hard and crusty. 

Jan. 6. — Early this morning the favourable wind which 
has carried us thus far, went down, and we have now a calm, 
with very little to see on the flat banks on either side of the 
river, except some rooks like the English species, a little spar- 
row-hawk, and a trochilus or zic-zac, with a spur on each wing. 
The Arabs paraphrase Quintillian's saying of " Multum 
legendum est, non multa," by another, that " Every word in a 
wise book has seventy-two meanings." If this is not a 
hyperbole there are either very few wise books, or still fewer 
will suffice for the longest life. 

The Egyptians call a cat " katt " and " biss," names very 
like our cat and puss, which is strange in a country where cats 
were objects of worship, and were to be rescued from a burning 
house before any of the other inmates. One invader of the 
country turned this cat superstition to great account, for he 
placed a number of these animals in the van of his army, on 
which the enemy, retreating before him, left him an easy 
conquest. Had Whittington lived in those times, his cat, 
besides enriching him, would have been deified. It is some 
lingering trace of this old superstition which sends a sheik 
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with a number of cats under his charge with every caravan to 
Mecca. The present sheik is a dervise who supplements the 
insufficient occupation of his cat charge by incessantly rolling 
his head about like a Chinese mandarin in porcelain. 

Jan. 7. — The wind kisses our sails but does not fill them, 
and we are advancing at the slow rate of three miles an hour 
to-day. At Beni Souef, once the metropolis of the linen 
manufacture of Egypt, we purchased some fish, of the carp 
kind, " Cyprinus Benni," or, as the inhabitants call it, Benni, 
or the swallow, from the shape of its tail. The name of the 
place has nothing to do with the name of the fish. It means 
the sons of Joseph, probably because it was near the Bar 
Yousouef, Joseph's canal, though the occurrence of the fish 
here is singular. Some authorities make this place one of 
the cities called Hanes, or at a later period Heracleopolis. 
This is the best place from which to visit the Fyoom, where 
some persons place the land of Goshen. According to 
Lepsius, Fyoom means a lake, and according to Osburne, it 
means "of the eagle," two meanings which are not much 
alike. In the Fyoom was that celebrated work of King Moeris, 
the lake of his name, which converted the desert into a fertile 
oasis ; but his work must not be confounded with Birket el 
Keroun, for that is a natural lake as large as Geneva, and at 
a lower level than Moeris. Near to Moeris was the celebrated 
labyrinth, the work of Amenema III., and the site of which, 
long supposed to be lost, has lately been discovered by Linant 
Bey. Near Moeris M. Quatremere says there was a subter- 
raneous reservoir which it took several days to traverse. When 
the Emir, Ala Eddin Tamboga, heard of it he was greatly 
surprised, as I think we must be also. Opposite Beni Souef 
great quantities of stone from the quarries which supplied the 
beautiful alabaster fountain in the square at Alexandria, and 
also the materials of Mahomet Ali's tomb, lay on the shore 
awaiting means of transport to Cairo, a great distance to 
convey it, but nothing to the transport of granite, or, as 
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Herodotus says, marble from Sinai to the pyramids. An 
Egyptian acts on the opposite principle to Falstaff, who 
scorned to do anything on compulsion, for he refuses to pay 
his taxes until he is beaten, and just as it is now so it was in 
old times, for a custom never grows out of date here. At 
Bibbeh, where we anchored in the evening, there is a Coptic 
church and a picture of St. George, who does duty in the two- 
fold character of a Christian saint and a Moslem santon, and 
no pious Mussulman refuses to say a feteh or make an offering 
before his picture. 

The sun sank majestically to rest in a sky without a cloud, 
and beneath a glorious canopy of amber and gold. 

Jan. 8. — There was so thick a fog this morning that our 
sails were drenched and we could not see the shore on either 
side, but it soon cleared off and became fine. We shot a 
peregrine falcon to-day. The Arabs, who love the onoma- 
topoeia, use it freely in the names of their birds : thus the 
adjutant crane is the marabout, from the sound he makes in 
taking wing ; the trochilus is the zic-zac, from the note he 
continually utters ; and the crested woodpecker, into which 
old Tereus was transformed, is for the same reason the hoopoe. 
Two others are still more remarkable, " El moulk-illack " (all 
praise to Allah), and " Ya kareem ya Allah ! " (Oh, Allah, 
most merciful), which they say are the utterance of the ring- 
dove and the turtle dove. 

Every night, an hour after sunset, we hear fire-arms dis- 
charged on shore to announce that the watch is set, and then 
the dogs, who wait for this signal, give mouth and commence 
a chorus which outlasts the night Our dragoman, who is full 
of fears, tried to communicate some of them to us, but when 

he talked of fear we told him there was reason to fear danger, 

* 

but it was danger to the party who should attack us with our 
score of rifles, revolvers, and fire-arms. 

Jan. 9. — There is little or no wind this morning, and we 
are tracking lazily against the stream. The inundation is 
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fast running out, and the banks are crumbling. Wherever 
they crumble, however, the very reverse happens of what 
occurs in the desert : the soil is quickly starred with innu- 
merable plants, though the Egyptian agriculturist says that 
it is only the top soil even here that is fertile, the strata below 
requiring rest to renew their strength. The alluvium on the 
banks of the river seems to be thirty feet deep. 

Upon Gebel Sheik Embarrag, which starts up from the 
water like a wall, there are traces of the Gis'r el Agoos, the old 
man's wall, a sort of Offa's dyke, raised long ago to keep back 
the Arabs, and which extends from the sea to Assouan on 
both sides of the river. On its summit there is the Dayr el 
Bukra, the convent of Our Lady, or of the pulley, because 
visitors are hoisted up to it in the same way as at Sinai. 
Beyond the Gebel is " Hagar Salam," the rock of welfare, 
where the genius of storm sits waiting for the mariner, who 
never thinks himself safe from shipwreck until he has left it 
behind him ; and yet it ought only to be dangerous during the 
inundation, for at all other times it is above water and may be 
seen and avoided. In this part of Egypt dogs were not 
accounted unclean in old times, for the dog city, Cunopolis, 
now El Kays, where they were worshipped, was here, and on 
the opposite bank they had a large cemetery for their remains. 
In ancient Egypt the dog appears to have been a favourite, 
and is often represented in their wall paintings wearing a 
collar. But devotion to his dog, which in old times was in 
place, might have brought a modern Moslem, possibly of the 
Malakee sect, who abound in Upper Egypt, and entertain a 
more sensible opinion as to dogs, into trouble, if his wit had 
not saved him. This person having lost a valuable dog, had 
his remains consigned to the earth with such ceremony that he 
was brought before the cadi on a charge of profaning religion. 
But the cadi found, contrary to the proverb, that " he had come 
into a dog-kennel to smell musk," for the accused, having 
obtained leave to speak with him in private, informed him 
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that the dog had made a will, and left him 500 piastres. 
After which the charge was prosecuted no further. In this 
country, where dogs are so very numerous, it is a happy 
circumstance that hydrophobia is unknown. 

At Gebel el Tayr, the bird mountain, on the east bank, it is 
said that all the feathered tribe assemble once a year, and 
thence take flight into the interior of Africa, leaving only one 
solitary bird to keep watch till their return. They return at a 
certain period, and, having relieved their solitary sentinel, 
they remain till the period of emigration again comes round, 
when they again retire, but leaving this time a different sentry 
on the watch. This story, which is told at Siout and other 
places, may arise out of the periodical return of the inunda- 
tion, which must disturb the birds in their haunts, and make 
them migratory for a time. The gods of the heathen mytho- 
logy went once a year to Ethiopia to escape the cares of 
rule, and live for a time the life of lotus-eaters. Mythology 
may have little to do with the bird migration, though ^Elian's 
story possibly may have, for he says that every year two 
hawks are sent as ambassadors of the rest to Libya, but to 
whom, or why, or for what purpose he does not say. But the 
Egyptians are fond of bird-stories. They have another story 
that in the month of Reheeh L'Owel, three hundred ravens 
meet in conference, and, after croaking long enough to make 
the whole neighbourhood hoarse, they depart in a body for the 
desert. 

On this mountain there are some tablets to King Amen- 
ephthes (Osburne^ ii. 552). In the directions for shriving the 
dying, in the book of the dead, the penitent, who is " eating 
his heart," as they express it, declares that he has neither 
netted the fish nor taken the ducks of the Nile (Osburne, i. 426). 
Unless the thought of sin be sin, we might answer this question 
boldly, " Not guilty," for hitherto all our attempts at fishing 
and fowling have been failures. Another shrift, penned in 
the spirit of St. James, makes the penitent declare that "he 
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has never kindled a fire with his tongue/' — a declaration 
which few, I fear, could honestly make. 

Egypt is still what it was once emphatically called — a 
house of bondage ; and, from the Pasha to his meanest subject, 
all are slaves, and some are both tyrants and slaves : for what 
is a tyrant but a slave turned inside out ? The men who were 
once beaten at their master's pleasure are so still ; but the 
women were then better off than the men, for they had equal 
rights here and the same hopes hereafter, which they hardly 
have under the law of Mahomet. 

Jan. 10. — A brisk wind, which got up last night, carried 
us forward until three o'clock, when we anchored off an 
island on the east bank. To-day we have been obliged to 
track. At Nestle, on the west bank, there was a lidless white 
marble sarcophagus lying in a garden. It had no sculptures, 
but it rang like a bell when struck. Beside it there were 
great mounds of rubbish, doubtless the graves of numerous 
antiques and curiosities. Just outside the village there 
was a bean-field in full blossom, and scenting the air just 
as a bean-field does at home. Some restless wild bees, 
which were rifling its sweets, flitted about so rapidly that a 
lynx's eye could not have made out their form. To prevent 
the banks falling in, the river is here bordered with reed 
canes. Here two immense rafts of Kenneh jars floated 
past us — 

Hac saevit rabie imbelle et inutile valgus, 
Parvula fictilibus solitum dare vela phaselis, 
Et brevibus pictae remis incumbere testae. 

(Juv. xv. 126.) Some of the jars were like our common 
Dallam ware; the others were porous and meant to cool 
water, and singularly enough were called Ghoulehs, a word 
very like that which expresses their English use. They 
carry hive bees on these rafts, which is said to improve 
their honey as a sea voyage matures wine. In Egypt they 
have no song-birds, and, missing their strains, which are so 
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pleasing at home, I felt inclined to take up the poet's 
language — 

Bird, bee, and butterfly were on the wing, 
And what with all its fruits and flowers 
Would summer be without them ? 

The winter solstice is passed, and we are going southward, 
which should make the days shorter, but in reality they seem 
to be growing longer. The thermometer stood at 75 deg. 
Fahrenheit in our cabin to-day. 

The sunset on the broad Nile this evening was glorious. 
There was not a curl nor a ripple on the river, and it lay mir- 
roring, in topaz hues, the feathery palms on its banks, until 
earth and sky seemed blended into one harmonious whole. 

When it was dark the crew went ashore and kindled a fire 
on the bank, which in return kindled their faces with innocent 
and contagious merriment The younger men jumped back- 
wards and forwards over the fire and the old ones sat by 
applauding. 

Jan. 11. — The fellahin and boatmen have no superfluous 
garments. They have neither hose nor trousers, and conse- 
quently what was first said of the gentleman of Beauce, and 
afterwards applied by Sir Walter Scott to the mayor of 
Altrincham, is not true of them in any sense : 

II reste au lit un gentilhomme de Beauce, 
Pendant qu'on raccommode ses chausses. 

Although it is now winter, and the thermometer this morning 
is down at 38 deg., some of them were without a rag of 
clothing, and others had on only such scant garments as 
some of Titian's pictures represent Hercules as wearing, 
which gave occasion to a friend to remark that he thought 
fustian was scarce when the hero was dressed. How is it that 
in Greece, where to go unclad would be impossible, her sculp- 
tors represent the human figure undraped ; while in Egypt, 
where men do go about unclothed, the sculptor never repre- 
sents the nude figure ? 

Numbers of sea-mews were soaring about the Nile to-day. 
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As we were walking through the populous town of 
Conosalleh to-day a coffee-seller invited us into her house, 
where, in open defiance of the law, two Arabs were offering 
a slave girl of about sixteen for sale. Near the door, belying 
her alleged gipsy origin, there was a light fair-complexioned 
Ghawazee, or dancing-girl, in a bright silk dress, with a fall 
on her breast covered with Austrian gold coins of consi- 
derable value. At Conosalleh there was a thick grove of 
sont-trees, twenty feet high, and very umbrageous, which in 
summer must be very grateful. Beneath their shade a native 
was playing not unpleasingly on the Kemeng'eh, and another 
near at hand was raising water from the Nile by a* shadoof of 
three lifts, and a crop of barley already in ear, for it still 
shoots before the wheat, as it did in Egypt's evil day, gave 
promise of speedily repaying his toil. A live scarabaeus — an 
emblem of man's transformation, who, though formed of dust, 
is born for heaven — crawled past me. In other days this 
symbol of many deities, and in particular of Tore the sun, 
would have excited homage from many a worshipper, but now 
he scarce received a transient notice. About the town there 
were large crops of onions, as there were probably when 
Juvenal, intending a satire, wrote a libel and said, — 

Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 
Each clove of garlic is a sacred power : 
Religious nation, sure and blest abodes, 
Where ev'ry garden is o'errun with gods. 

The poet probably fell into this error from confounding 
the word onion with the name of the goddess Isis, which it 
resembles, and whom, of course, they did worship. Scripture, 
if he had known it, would have corrected his mistake. — (Num- 
bers xi. 5.) Hopping past us at Conosalleh, there was a 
frog — the representative of those swarms which once plagued 
Egypt — and, close by, a brickmaker was exercising his art, as 
he did then, except that to-day he had no task-master. His 
materials were Nile mud mixed with straw, and near him were 
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a mould and two water-jars, in which he tempered his material 
and reduced it to a proper consistency. Taking a lump of the 
material in his hand, he dipped it in one of the jars, squeezed 
it into the mould, and, throwing a little dust upon it, turned it 
out a perfect brick to dry in the sun, just as his predecessor is 
represented doing more than two thousand years ago in a wall- 
picture copied by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

In the course of our walk we met a swarthy, well-dressed 
Coptic woman, a descendant of the people who held Israel in 
bondage. She had a red cross embroidered on her dress, to 
show that she was now a convert to that better faith which 
has sprung from that older one which her ancestors and their 
king persecuted. Another Copt of a different sex addressed 
us as brother Christians, and pressed our hands to his lips in 
token of good will. Flies of all sorts and sizes, from a midge 
to a hornet, and in swarms enough to make a plague any- 
where, tormented us in every place, sleeping and waking, at 
meals or at rest. I have five at this moment on my right 
hand. They see what I am writing about them, but I hope 
that either they don't understand English or won't resent it. 
The plague of flies (not lice, as our translation has it) was the 
first which Pharaoh's magicians confessed themselves unable 
to cope with. — (Exodus viii. 18, 19.) 

Lastly, there was at Conosalleh a party of wandering 
jugglers, and amongst them, in the country said to have been 
her people's original home, a real gipsy, and who, if witches 
really exist and are ugly, might, as she professed, have passed 
for one of them. She had two large strings of beads crossed 
upon her breast, and, but that she was neither so brown nor 
so tall as Meg Merrilies, might have been taken for her 
impersonation. Another of the party, a tall, stalwart negro 
from Soudan, was a psillus, or snake-charmer, and had a 
quantity of serpents in a bag, into which he requested me 
to blow, and on my doing so two snakes uncoiled themselves 
and came out. One of them, a Viperd Hadje, about two 
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yards long, which seemed not well pleased at being disturbed, 
swelled himself until his neck was as flat and as round as a 
plate. Its master put it to his mouth, but grasped it all the 
while very tightly at the back of the head The smaller 
snake was allowed to coil and hiss about him at its pleasure ; 
but when either the one or the other seemed growing too 
familiar, he put his foot on the tail, and checked it just as 
viper-catchers do at home. Some jugglers take up the naja, 
or small viper, and pressing it on the back of the neck, throw 
it into a catalepsy, when it resembles a motionless wand or 
staff, and by-and-by, when it revives, the bystanders think 
they have seen a rod changed into a serpent Pharaoh's 
magicians probably knew and practised this trick. There 
are frequent allusions to serpent-charmers in Scripture 
(Eccles. x. 2 ; Jerem. viii. ; Psalm 1. 4, 5). We anchored at 
sunset at Samonlat, a few miles above Conosalleh. 

Jan. 12. — We tracked slowly to-day along a line of hills- 
on the east bank, where the receding inundation, which this 
year has risen twenty-one feet, has left its mark about 
eighteen feet above the present level of the river. On the 
top of one of these hills is the Coptic convent of Dayr el 
Adra, founded by that great church-builder, the Empress 
Helena, apparently a well-built and substantial structure. 
Before we approached it three Copts, apparently monks, 
came into the water from the opposite side and solicited 
alms, but neither their appearance nor their manner im- 
pressed us favourably. But perhaps no beggar except a 
Paddy has the art of truly ingratiating himself. At the 
convent itself the monks contented themselves with merely 
shouting to us from their elevated position, and did not come 
nearer. The Copts seceded from the Catholic Church at the 
Council of Chalcedon. Their dayrs or convents are properly 
villages, containing both men and women. I think Hero- 
dotus was mistaken when he said the ancient Egyptians had 
no priestesses. 
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At Minieh, 1 where all the numerous sackiehs and shadoofs 
were actively at work, the whole scene was very animated. 
Here, even, our perverse wind, as if ashamed to be idle where 
everything else was busy, freshened to a breeze, and we were 
carried past the place at a good speed, without even stopping 
to salute k the tall chimneys of its sugar-mills, though they 
were turning out smoke after a truly Lancashire fashion. 
With shame be it told, the Mahometan pasha here carries on 
a rum-distillery. 

At Minieh there is another miraculous column, said to 
distil water on Fridays, in which, I am afraid, the rum- 
distilling pasha is no believer. All the way from Beni Souef 
to this place the rocks on the eastern shore are all honey- 
combed, and have been used as a cemetery for ages. We do 
not select caves as burial-places in England ; but here, where 
there was no wood for burning the dead, and where every foot 
of land was wanted for the living, rocks and caves were the 
only places left for the dead. The Israelites must have 
noticed this difficulty when they tauntingly asked their leader 
whether he had brought them out to die in the desert, because 
there were no graves in Egypt (Exodus xiv. 2). Near the 
mills of Minieh is the wely or tomb of sheik Foulieh ; and, 
from a beautiful sycamore which overhangs it, an Arab pushed 
off in a skiff to ask for a contribution towards burning a light 
in the tomb, a relic of that old custom which required the 
Israelites to bring "pure olive oil beaten for the light to cause 
the lamp to burn always " (Exodus xxvii. 20). Mendicancy, 
I find, is not confined to one faith in Egypt, but is common 
to all. Our dragoman contributed his mite to sheik Foulieh ; 
but I reserve mine for the Father of the Torch, the sheik 
Abou Meshal, who has earned a title to be remembered by 
all travellers, by nightly hanging out a torch to warn them 
against the danger of the rocks in the Nile. 

1 Minieh derives its name from a Coptic word fox an abode, which resembles 
the Greek word itkvw, maneo. 
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Some fish which we caught to-day were so like sprats that 
the point of the song in which a jealous wife reproaches her 
husband for offering her salt-water fish, as fish caught in a 
river, would have been lost here. ^ 

The moon changed yesterday at 1.37 A.M., and this evening 
at sunset she appeared as a thin crescent, with the old moon 
like a pale disc lying between her bright horns. 8 The earth 
is now a sun to the old moon, and her light is but the reflec- 
tion of the earth's. Isis, in her boat, and Apis, with the 
metal disc between his horns, both favourite hieroglyphic 
subjects, were doubtless borrowed from the new moon thus 
holding the old one in her arms. I am not sure that the 
favourite representation of the Blessed Virgin standing on 
the crescent moon, which is commonly said to be taken 
from the Apocalypse, is not also connected with the old 
figure of Isis. 

Jan. 13. — In this part of Egypt the cultivated land is 
almost confined to the western side, and upon it we saw large 
quantities of cucumbers growing in rows, with reed-canes 
between to screen them from the wind and sand. There 
are hills, they can hardly be called mountains, on the eastern 
side, which rise almost directly from the water's edge, and 
scarcely leave anywhere more than a narrow strip of land. 

While we were looking on, a wolf, with some traditional 
recollections that his ancestors were once worshipped here, 
came down and slaked his thirst in the waters of the Nile. 

There was a beautiful sunset this evening, and when it 
faded the moon hung out her silver crescent and lighted us 
past the speos Artemidos, the cave of Diana, her ancient 
patroness. 

Having availed ourselves of a smart breeze which sprang 
up and carried us forward until nine, we anchored at that 
hour off wady Gamous. 

* I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wf the auld moon in her arm.— Burns. 
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Jan. 14. — At Rauda, which is near, Ismahil Pasha, the 
heir-presumptive to the throne, has some sugar-works and a 
small palace, with thirteen villages immediately around it, the 
inhabitants of all which are compelled to work for him at an 
average rate of a piastre and a half a day, while an overlooker 
with a kurbash stands by to see that they earn their piastres. 
About fifteen hundred men are so employed, and the quantity 
of sugar produced is about 2,250 tons a year, which will be 
largely increased when the extension of the works is com- 
plete. The stones for the enlargement, some of them carved 
and sculptured by ancient hands, are fetched from some 
neighbouring ruins, where they were intended for a very dif- 
ferent purpose. The canes grow around the works, and are 
the only Egyptian crop that requires the land to be fed. 
Hitherto pigeon ordure has been the only filth used, but the 
manager thinks of using the spent cane burnt to ashes, and in 
this way making death minister to life. In the beautiful 
island of the Mauritius, where the Peter Botte mountain has 
excited travellers to extraordinary feats of daring, and where 
the great cultivation is sugar, the plants are propagated, as 
here, by sticking in a joint ; but in the Mauritius the plant 
yields three crops and here only two. At Rauda, when the 
canes are cut, they are crushed between rollers, and the juice 
which is caught is boiled, not on the modern principle in a 
vacuum, but in open pans, from which, at the word of an 
experienced foreman, it is laded out and poured into conical 
earthen jars with a cake of clay at the top, from whence it has 
its name of clayed sugar. At the bottom of the jars there is a 
small hole, to allow the molasses and surplus water to drain off. 
But a recent invention, by which this antiquated process has 
been superseded in Cuba, not only saves manual labour, and 
more completely separates the sugar from the molasses, but 
converts the latter into sugar, leaving nothing but a worthless 
residuum. Egyptian sugar is coarse and brown, and is sold 
in that state principally for home consumption, though some 
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of it finds its way to England, and is refined in our own 
neighbourhood. They have an axiom that a pound of water is 
worth a pound of sugar, which means that water is so essen- 
tial to its growth that it cannot be raised without it, and 
accordingly the cane-brakes are everywhere irrigated from 
the Nile. South Lancashire does her part towards making 
sugar at Rauda, for she supplies both the coals and the 
machinery. 

The police are vigorous here. Not long since a notorious 
robber was reported to be lurking about Rauda, and the 
police, who were immediately on his traces, having first 
bastinadoed the village sheik to find out his exact where- 
abouts, called in the military, who surrounded the cane- 
brake and shot down the offender without trial, as was once 
done with an outlaw or caput lupinum in England. But out- 
laws are not the only animals of chase that frequent a cane- 
brake, for the wild boar now loves it better than the goat ever 
loved the vine in old times. Woe betide him, however, if he 
is found disporting himself there ; he is as sure to be put to 
death as ever the goat was to be sacrificed to Bacchus : for 
a good Moslem, though he repudiates swine's flesh, as Sir 
John Maundeville says all the Saracens do, because " he is 
man's brother," just as Juvenal once said of the Jews, 

Nee distare putant humani came suillam, 

yet he does not hold wild boar to be such, and to it, there- 
fore, the poet's sermon — 

Thus spake the prophet of the Turk, 
Good Mussulman, abstain from pork, 

does not apply, and a hadje told me to-day that, as to wild 
boar, he should have no scruple in eating it ; or, as we say, 
" going the whole hog." 

At Rauda some good fishing-nets, made of fine thread 
and with small meshes, were hanging up to dry, and in the 
pasha's garden I saw the " Hercules poplar," so called not 
because of its size, but because its leaves are singed on the 
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under side, which they say happened when Hercules, wearing 
a crown of them, and descending to the lower regions to fetch 
Alceste, encountered Cerberus and drew him from his hold. 
Antar, the Arabian Robin Hood, rivals that hero in the 
number of places named after him. He has another of his 
stables here. 

The eastern hills are becoming higher and less rugged in 
outline. Amongst the birds I saw some kingfishers of a 
different kind from that bird of passage amongst us. 

Jan. \$th. — Our progress is very slow, but it is safe ; and 
safety should make travellers patient as well as thankful. 
To-day we shot a quail, 3 which, anticipating the spring, had 
returned from the desert too soon. It was very thin, having 
had but desert fare in its winter quarters. 

We passed Tel Amarna, not the place near the source 
where the great father of waters begins his course, and 
"where Abassin kings their issue guard," and which formed 
that happy valley, in Rasselas, into which its inmates allured 
strangers after the fashion of those tame elephants, who, to 
entice wild ones into the kraal, will even lift up the feet of 
their dupes to enable the hunter to noose them. Dr. Johnson 
took his idea of the Happy Valley from Father Lobo, the 
Portuguese, who describes Efat in Abyssinia as encircled by 
high and craggy mountains which enclose an agreeable and 
fertile district. 

Sheik Said's wely, near the caves of Tel Amarna, is 
frequented by white gulls, called Abou Nourris, to which the 
sailors throw crumbs, either out of Arab hospitality, or from 
some remembrance of the reverence which led the Egyptians 
to mummify and deify animals in old times. Our reis entered 
the wely, and repeated a part of the first chapter of the Koran 
as a prayer, but he neither knew who the sheik was, or when 
he lived or died. 

* The Roman epicure had his quails from Egypt, as he had his oysters from 
England. 
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At Melawi, not far from Amarna, the Bahr Yousef, Joseph's 
canal, commences. 

The sunset hues this evening were very rich, and set off 
the crescent moon as she shone with unusual brilliance, and 
with her horns upwards, which, they say in England, is a sign 
that she holds water, and will soon pour it down. The west 
was a deep violet, which softened gently off towards the zenith 
into crimson and carmine. We are near Daroot es Sheriff, a 
word which, like our sheriff, implies dignity, but is not the 
original of our Shire reeve. When our translators adopted 
this word, in describing the setting up of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image, they were probably led to it by a similarity of sound. 
The wind rose this evening and carried us at a good speed 
past Gebel el Cosseir, the starting-point from this neighbour- 
hood for the Red Sea, At eleven we were still scudding 
before the wind with the prospect of going on through the 
night 

Jan. 16. — But at mid-night, as we were still gallantly breast- 
ing the stream, and had gone to bed, the sailors, thinking they 
could not follow a good example too soon, ran the ship to 
land, and would have made her fast for the night. But the 
hakim, whom we had made sailing-master, being aware of it, 
called to the reis, and asked him why, after waiting so long 
for a breeze, he was now throwing it away; to which he 
replied that we were now nearing Gebel Abou Fodde, the 
region of storm and tempest, and that he durst not sail by it 
at night. But the moon was up, and it was nearly as light as 
day, and he was told that, under such circumstances, there 
could be no more danger in sailing by night than* by day, and 
he was shown his contract, which bound him to sail at all 
times when the wind was fair. The reis, however, who was 
more afraid of ginns and effreets than moved by our argu- 
ments, said he would not go on. But when two resolves meet 
the weaker must give way, and so it happened with the reis, for 
finding us determined, he again hoisted sail, and we went on 
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through the night, and at daylight we were at the foot of the 
mountain he so much dreaded, which rises perpendicularly 
from the river like a wall, and has a great gash in its fore- 
head, which looks like the eye of a gigantic ogress, and is 
well calculated to frighten a superstitious Arab, As I was 
scanning the mountain, the first streaks of day came streaming 
up behind it ; then a roseate glow bathed its summit, while its 
bare and hoary sides, still immersed in mysterious shade, 
looked gloomy and grand. 

In the afternoon I landed on what is very rare here, a 
narrow strip of self-sown greensward, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, where there was a ruined castle of sun-baked bricks, 
with walls above two yards thick, an ancient work, but 
without any inscription. Within the castle were two pieces 
of white marble, one of which had been the socket of a pillar 
or obelisk. The cavernous mountain seemed possessed of 
the very secret of acoustics, for it caught the distant sounds 
from Manfalout, on the other side the river, like a whispering- 
gallery, and gave them back so plainly that the mountain 
seemed to be holding converse with itself. A cave in the 
hill-side, once the resting-place of some early Egyptian 
idolater, had been converted into a Coptic church and con- 
vent, which had in their turn been again deserted and aban- 
doned. Part of the screen, the tomb of a saint called 
Hannes, and some not inelegant crosses painted on the walls, 
still exist, but there were no other pictures of any kind 
remaining. Manfalout, which occupies a low verdant plain, 
with the Libyan mountains at its back, on the other side the 
Nile, has its cemetery here. You hear every now and then 
snatches of religious songs. The chorus of one of them which 
I heard to-day, 

Bless ye the prophet, bless ! 

was probably from the pen of some one with the wholesome 
fear before his eyes of that Arab imprecation : " A grain of 
salt in the eye of him who does not bless the prophet" 
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The old Egyptian priests held beans in as much horror as 
Pythagoras, who, though he assigns a different reason for it, 
probably got his dislike from them. 

We moored to-night beneath the steep bank of Salem el 
ed'r, a village on the west side of the river. 

Jan, 17. — This morning I saw Venus, the morning star 
and the harbinger of the sun, appear on the very verge of the 
horizon, where she arose with a brilliance rivalling the moon's, 
although that luminary shines here with more than western 
radiance. Her rise was followed by orange-rays shot up in 
the east to herald the coming sun. While he yet hung all 
glorious on the horizon, and the morning star paled before 
him, his rays shooting athwart the mud walls of Salem el ed'r, 
which are not huddled together as in many other villages, 
turned them and the palm-grove in which they stand into 
one glowing mass of ruby, until the place resembled some 
fabled scene in the Hesperides. No two things can be more 
unlike than an Egyptian village at mid-day and in the early 
morning or at evening. In the one it is mere clay and mud, 
a collection of dark dirty walls, cottages, and dovecotes, 
humble enough both in structure and material. In the other 
all this is transformed into castles with turrets, minarets, and 
belvederes, composed of porphyry or richer materials, and 
glorious as Aladdin's palace. The temperature of the Nile, 
which is always a little higher than the air, was this morning 
61 degrees, and that of our cabin, 59. You need no expe- 
dient to cheat you into taking exercise in a Nile voyage ; for 
you may go ashore when you choose, and, stroll where you 
will, each sight is new. This morning I passed through a 
recently cut field of millet or sorghum (holcus arundinaceus). 
The stalks lay carefully in heaps, and the heads of grain, 
each of which has the false look of a thyrsus (for that meant 
the fir-cone with which the ancients flavoured their wine, and 
this means bread, and not wine), lay in rows. Behind each 
row were a party of forty fellahin, dressed in blue shirts, 
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bnr'-g :ct the ^rain vih sgfcfe ; while two men, standing 
in ~ct. *o:v*iled the ^rahi under the beaters ; and a third 
£it-± :ut an air. -*h5ch the rest took cp and sang to mark 
time Trhh their scr-iaiies. Singing is universal among the 
arriens :t S^ : t. where it was probably borrowed from the 
5f :«:rs. who brccght it frrnt the east. The air of the sorghum- 
5w whxh was in a rninoc key. was not impleading ; but 



perhaps the song? of men at their work rarely displease us. 
Across the cutspread grain there was a string drawn, with a 
bell attached to its ether end, which every now and then was 
run*-, when the little birds who came for their share of the 
grain £:cked in tec great numbers. The feathered tribe found 
out that Geoffrey WEldgoose might be approached with im- 
punity ; and the little plunderers to-day had made a like 
discover}* as to the fellahin. and they almost belled the 
watcher at his belL A beautiful golden hawk, of the race 
that once received divine honours here, came so near that I 
could have brained him with my stick ; a flock of herons 
came flying towards me, and a white ibis almost suffered 
itself to be trodden on. In the same field another party 
were at work with a short-handled hoe, of the pattern that 
is so constantly represented in the old scriptures ; and in 
another part, where there was a crop of termes or lupins, our 
sailors, like the disciples in the fields of Judea, helped them- 
selves, without scruple or rebuke, to as many as they would, 
and ate them green like water-cresses. To-day our cook 
reproved Mustapha, the boy, who called him by his sobriquet 
of thick-lips, by quietly telling him that his lips were such as 
Allah had made them. 

In this part of Egypt the pumpkin (cuatrbita lagenaria), 
the same esculent, probably, of which the Americans make 
pumpkin pie, is sliced, boiled, and sent to table like turnips, 
which it very much resembles. 

Our progress has been slow, and there has been nothing to 
see and nothing to look forward to to-day except the coming 
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meal. But in the evening we came in sight of Siout. Here, 
after we had made fast for the night, a light wind sprang up, 
and as we had made little progress and there was plenty of 
moonlight, our reis, though he did not think there was wind 
enough to breast the current which is here very strong, con- 
sented to push off into the mid-stream and try. Nothing 
beats trying but succeeding, and there is no succeeding with- 
out trying, and at half-past ten we loosed our moorings and 
pushed off into the middle of the river. But struggling against 
a heady current with a light wind was an unequal contest, 
and after we had continued it for an hour we desired the reis 
to draw to the opposite shore and make fast for the night. 
But he was now in the condition of the man, who being sent 
to catch a Tartar, called out to his principal that he had 
caught him. Then bring him here, said the latter. To 
which the capturer replied that his captive wouldn't come. 
Then do you come without him, said the principal again. 
To which the capturer replied that his captive would not let 
him. It took two hours to reach the shore, and during the 
struggle we had sundry visions of drifting on a sandbank, or 
of floating back to Boulack, or of coming into collision with 
other boats. Meantime the sailors lightened their labours 
with snatches of songs, serious or secular; one was — 



and another — 



Save us, oh Allah, save ! 



Behold our good boat, 
With ropes grassy green, 
How gaily we float, 
Of vessels the queen ! 
Our sails are of gold, 
Our masts silver sheen, 
And all who behold, 
Cry, " No fairer is seen ! " 



At times the sailors improvise in turns to some refrain on 
which they have before agreed, introducing in tunes an allu- 
sion to themselves and any passengers on board. 

14 
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Jan. 1 8. — Though the wind is still adverse we began 
tracking the boat ; but after two hours the wind overmastered 
us, and we ordered in the crew, and desired them to make the 
boat fast to the eastern bank. 

Hawking and falconry, which the crusaders brought from 
the east, and which have well nigh died out with us, still 
linger here, and some of the pashas have a mew of hawks ; 
but old Manwood's quaint learning on the subject would be 
quite useless here. 

This evening from El Shuggub, where we moored after 
sunset, I watched the starry heavens. The Arabs say the 
stars are torches, held aloft by our departed friends to show 
us who are left behind in the way through life's wilderness. 
Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades have names as old as Job ; 
but one with a newer name, Berenice's Hair, interested me 
more, as more strictly Egyptian, and as the memorial of the 
faithful wife of Evergetes, who in a time of danger vowed her 
beautiful tresses as an offering for her husband's safety. Our 
sailors called Orion's belt the stick with which Hosheyn beat 
Soriag (Sirius), or the Dog Star, another celebrated Egyptian 
star. 

Jan, 19. — Last night, at midnight, our hakim, looking out 
from his cabin, and thinking that the wind was in our favour, 
called out to the reis, and desired him to take advantage of it. 
Receiving no answer, however, he went upon deck, and dis- 
covered that the reis and all the crew were fast asleep, and 
that the ship, having broken from her moorings, was drifting 
very fast down the river, in the direction towards Cairo. The 
crew were roused, and, ashamed of their want of vigilance, 
they made great efforts to bring the ship to, and, having 
succeeded, they moored her to the bank, and waited for day. 
This morning, for the first time, the sky is covered with 
clouds, but the air is temperate, the thermometer standing at 
55° in the cabin, and the wind being unchanged, we are 
compelled to track. At Gutt£ea, on the western bank, we 
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bought some fish called bury, very like herrings, except that 
one lobe of the tail was red. Herodotus says the old 
Egyptian priests did not eat fish, the only food which some 
religionists in our day are allowed to eat during certain 
seasons. Was it an exemption because the food was too 
common, or a disability because it was too delicate, on the 
part of the old priests ? 

The Coptic priest at this place came down to our boat to 
beg for an Arabic Bible or Testament, but as we had neither, 
we could only promise to mention his case to the missionaries 
at Thebes, which we did. 

At Gutt^ea they burn the sont into charcoal to supply the 
boats passing up and down the river. At this place the hills 
on the two sides of the Nile approach so near that both ranges 
may be seen very plainly from our boat, from which we have 
also a better view of both banks, now looking luxuriant with 
crops of wheat and clover. This morning a flight of pelicans 
passed over our boat, undeterred by the sight of the drum- 
head of our tarabouka, which is made of the pouch under 
this bird's bill. 

Champollion thinks that Abouti, the place we are now 
passing, is a corruption from the Greek a7ro0??icif. 

The sky to-night, owing to some low feathery clouds in- 
terposed between us and the moon, and which partially veiled 
her light, was an extra ultra-marine in its azure. 

Jan. 20. — The wind veering round in our favour this 
morning, carried us briskly forward until five in the evening, 
and during the day we passed several bold mountain-ridges, 
which rise almost from the water's edge. Amongst them were 
Gebel el Gow and Gebel Sheik Heredee, which latter has an 
inscription to Ham, and is the reputed abode of a miraculous 
serpent, which has lived for ages, and performed more cures 
than Esculapius and all his art In the evening, while the 
river was as smooth as glass, with neither a curl nor a ripple 
upon it, and while the hills behind us were rosy red, and the 
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western sky glowed with burnished gold, we anchored before 
Ekmin, a great collection of mud huts, surmounted with dove- 
cotes, and each turreted and battlemented like a mediaeval 
fortress. The place has its name from Chem, the Ham of 
Scripture, and the 

Old Cham 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jove. 

In later times the place was called Panopolis, and its patron 
was represented in the form of a mummy, raising its right 
arm and holding a whip, with the usual attribute of Pan, 
which almost identifies him with 

Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab's sons. 

The place, which still preserves traces of the name by 
which Egypt is so constantly mentioned in Scripture, and 
from which one of the oldest arts, alchemy (al chemia), has 
its name, and where another of the country's old arts, magic, 
still flourishes, and has flourished long, deserves this passing 
notice. Gliddon says that the curse pronounced on Ham 
passed by him, and lighted on his descendant Canaan. 

At Ekmin, after his sixteen years' exile in the Great 
Oasis, Nestorius died, probably in that fine old convent just 
outside the town, where we saw some camels patiently waiting 
for their load. 

Jan. 21. — We have again a fair wind, and at 2 P.M. we 
were off Girgeh or George town, which has half a score of 
minarets, not one of which is dedicated to St George, our 
patron saint An American boat, with its flag of the stars 
and stripes, or, as the sailors call it, the goose and gridiron, 
lay off Girgeh. She passed us a few days ago, and we were 
not sorry now to give her the go-by in our turn. There were 
large fields of Selgham or Colza in full flower, and looking 
very golden on the banks to-day, where some children ran 
along the shore, and made somersaults, just as in the old 
coaching days boys used to do on the Prescot Road. At 
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Gebel es Seerat the limestone rocks project over the river in 
a most fantastic manner. 

Here, as on every high hill, there was a sheik's tomb. 
These old sheiks deserve to be extolled for their taste in 
selecting a burial-place. Herodotus tells us of an Egyptian 
princess who enjoined her friends to bring out her coffin and 
place it in the sun, that she might enjoy his glowing light, 
once a year ; but these old sheiks bask in perpetual sun- 
shine. 

Here I saw for the first time the doum palm with its fans 
in full flirt, when, as some one says, it is like a gigantic 
gooseberry-bush. It does not rise with a single stem, but 
bifurcates all the way up, and, consequently, has none of the 
grace of the date-palm. A grove of them at a little distance 
looks like a plantation of the evergreen ilex. The fruit, 
which hangs below the branches in bunches, in shape and 
colour resembles a walnut ; but only an Arab can relish any 
part but the outside, which he grates till it looks like 
powdered gingerbread, and tastes like sugar. The inner 
kernel is a kind of vegetable ivory, and so hard that 
mechanics use it to make sockets for their drills, and pipe- 
makers to tip their chibouks. Unless the Arabic word doum t 
which occurs in the word aceldama, and means blood, has 
some reference to it, I do not know whence this palm derives 
its name. 

Sandstorms, some of which appeared like a fnist floating 
steadily along the ground, and others like a sand-whirl or 
twisted column, on which a ginn or an effreet is supposed to 
ride, though only such a rider would cross the Nile on such a 
steed, have been frequent to-day. 

Above Girgeh, where the river is very wide, there is a 
succession of rapids, but, the wind being with us, the Menofe 
gallantly kept her way, while the wind sang through her 
rigging, and the current was billowy and boisterous. 

Fluctibus et fremiti! marine 
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At Belliani the river winds so much that the sun appeared 
to set on the same side the ship that he rose. 

As the wind was still high we went on, heralded by its 
stormy music, along the foot of Gebel Farshoot, which, with 
its furrowed face, looked imposing in the moonlight, but at 
eleven, when the wind went down, and the air was mild as 
midsummer, we anchored on the moonlit stream. 

Jan. 22. — Last night the sun set at 5.47, and this morning 
he rose at 7.5, thus making our day two hours longer than it 
is at Paris at this time. The temperature in our cabin at 
sunrise was 55°, and of the Nile 6i°. 

The castor-oil plant, which is extensively cultivated here, 
attains a height of ten feet or more. Its upper leaves and 
stems are a deep purple, its flowers golden, and its seed- 
vessels globular and prickly. Altogether, its appearance is 
handsomer than its associations either of taste or smell would 
lead us to expect Its oil is largely used in Nubia for anoint- 
ing the hair and body, to moderate the heat and keep off" 
vermin, which are said to avoid Nubia as reptiles do Ireland. 
Eastern bookbinders make plentiful use of this oil for its anti- 
septic qualities in preparing their book-leather. A bottle of 
it, which I got for another purpose, did not preserve my diary, 
for it burst in my desk, and more than half obliterated my 
notes. It was under this plant, and not the gourd, that Jonah 
sheltered, and our translation, which gives the latter instead 
of the former word, is a mistake. 

Kasr es Syad, which we passed to-day, is called the 
sportsman's mansion, probably, though the reason given for 
it is a strange one, because geese and turkeys formerly 
abounded here, and were taken in as unsportsmanlike a 
manner as those Cheshire pheasants, which the owner kept 
in a mew, and shot at so clumsily on his lawn that he blew 
off their tails, but did the birds no further harm. With us 
geese and turkeys are not accounted game, though I have 
heard of a judge at the Lancaster assizes, who, going out to 
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shoot before breakfast, levelled his fowling-piece, and shot a 
goose. The noise of the report brought out the farmer, who 
demanded payment for his bird, which, he said, would be five 
shillings ; whereupon the judge put into his hand a half- 
sovereign, and the farmer said if he would stay a moment he 
would fetch him the change. " Never mind the change," said 
the judge. "Well, then, stop, and I'll pack up the goose for 
you," said the farmer. " Oh, no," said the judge, " you may 
keep that too." " Well," rejoined the farmer, " then I'm sure 
I shall never see another goose without thinking of you." But 
Egyptian sporting seems to have been the reverse of ours, for 
while they netted their fowls they fouled their fish, as we shall 
see presently. At Kasr es Syad birds seem to have been 
netted by wholesale, by a sort of water battue such as we see 
represented in their wall-paintings. Amongst the birds taken 
was the true Egyptian goose — one of the aristocracy of the 
tribe — with a beautiful plumage and not like our common 
bird. Herodotus says the old Egyptians ate quails, ducks, 
and small birds without cooking them, and Rossellini gives a 
representation of their being so prepared. 

Besides Kasr es Syad, we passed several other mountain 
ranges, of which those on the east came close up to the shore. 
They were all of a reddish mountain limestone, which, at a 
distance, looked like granite. Hereabouts was the island of 
Tabenna — a name which, strangely enough, occurs in Loch 
Lomond. In this Egyptian Tabenna, Saint Pachomius, who 
never allowed himself either to lie down or to recline against 
anything while asleep, and was the first to draw up a 
monastic rule, built a monastery for 1400 monks in the 
year 356. In Egypt, the old monks, whom persecution made 
outlaws, revenged themselves on the world by leaving it and 
retiring to the most inaccessible solitudes. The outlaws of 
society now revenge themselves in a different way, for they 
live in it and on it. Scetis, where St. Antony, the first 
hermit, retired, one of the moderns paints in no inviting 
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colours. M It was surrounded by sands, by the side of a lake 
whose waters were more salt than the ocean, with neither 
grass nor trees to rest the aching eyes upon, where the 
dazzling sky is seldom relieved by a cloud, where the breezes 
are too often laden with dry dust, and where all the works of 
nature seem to speak of God's power rather than His good- 
ness." We anchored at sunset off the little town of Ghoos, 
which has a Latin and a Coptic church, both, however, too far 
off to be seen this evening. The mountains on the two sides 
of the Nile take their turns to advance and recede. To-day 
the Libyan mountains have approached the water's edge, and 
the Arabian mountains have been proportionally distant The 
colours of this evening's sunset were as delicate as the pink 
tints of a China-aster, or the rose du Barry on French china. 

Jan. 23. — The temperature of our cabin at eight this 
morning was down at forty-seven degrees. The nubbek 
(Rhamnus Zizyphus spina Christi), the tree which once com- 
posed a richer crown than earthly monarch ever wore, abounded 
on the banks this morning, and was covered with a small fruit 
like the Siberian crab, but having a stone like a haw within. 
Here and in Syria the inhabitants eat this fruit. Shadoofs, of 
one, two, or three lifts, worked by dark-skinned fellahin with 
only a rag round their loins, but singing over their work, were 
busy everywhere. The creaking of the shadoofs was dear to 
them, for a better reason than that which made Hotspur prefer 
" a dry wheel grating on its axis," for it suggested associations 
of coming plenty. How is it that here, where Archimedes 
invented the cochlea, or screw, for raising water, they still 
content themselves with the clumsy and laborious shadoof ? 
At the village of Negadeh, Lord Haddo, now become Earl of 
Aberdeen without knowing it, was staying on some benevolent 
mission, and we passed his boat moored off the place. The 
Nile here expands to a great lake, and as we looked over its 
wide waters, which reflected each tree and object on its banks, 
the rich and verdant plain beyond studded with palm-groves 
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and backed by hills of all varieties of form, and clad in every 
shade of light and colour, the landscape presented was more like 
a scene in the English lakes than anything ordinarily seen in 
Egypt. We anchored at Gamoula, on the west bank of the Nile. 
Jan. 24. — This morning, there being again no wind, and 
Thebes being not more than ten miles distant, we left the boat 
at six o'clock and set off to walk thither. Our way lay through 
plantations of cotton, now covered with yellow flowers, crops 
of ridlah and gilban, or vetches, acres of the castor-oil plant, 
large tracts of wheat, millet, and barley, and groves of syca- 
mores, and date, and doum palms. In the fields there were 
caravan birds and numbers of hawks, and, soaring aloft, an 
eagle carrying away a live bird, after the manner of his 
ancestors in the days of Saad and Saadi in the Arabian 
Nights, The ground in many places was full of cracks, large 
enough to break a limb, and requiring some caution to avoid 
them. The villagers at work in the fields saluted us as we 
passed, and some of them, to my surprise, in English. The 
day broke with a beautiful deep glow on the eastern hills, and 
a rich but paler hue on the western. A peasant, of whom we 
asked the name of a mountain on our right, which was in 
reality Bab el Malouk, said it was Bab el Belzoon, the gate of 
Belzoni, the fame of the modern discoverer having supplanted 
the royal and more ancient name. On this its western side, 
the plain of Thebes is only three miles wide, but on the 
opposite side it is twelve. The latter would allow ample 
space for the city of a hundred gates, but Homer does not 
mean to say that there ever were so many gates in its circuit 
wall, though there were, doubtless, that number and many 
more in its fortresses and towers. From the ferry at Gamousa, 
whence I crossed the river, the ruins of Luxor, or El Uxor, the 
palace on the opposite side, looked grand and imposing. We 
had scarcely stepped ashore at Luxor when a boy, calling 
himself Hassan Mohasseb, accosted us in English, with the 
pure accent of a London lady, and offered the services of him- 
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self and his donkey to guide us to Thebes. Speaking as usual 
in hyperbole, he said "his donkey was excellent, admirable, 
and superlative ; that it would go like a steamer, and if it 
didn't, he would ask nothing for it. ,, As to Thebes, he said 
the ruins were "beautiful, excellent, exquisite, magnificent, 
and glorious." There was no resisting such eloquence, and so 
we set off under his conduct to make the circuit of that ancient 
city, which was once the No or No-Amon of Scripture. The 
post-office (how suggestive at such a place is this modern 
invention) is kept by the consular agent, Mustapha Aga, over 
whose door a stuffed hyaena glares and scowls at all comers, 
but to get letters from home at such a distance I would have 
braved a living hyaena, much more a dead one. In the Aga's 
ante-room there was a recently-discovered jar, which in shape 
very much resembled the Portland vase, a set of canopuses, 
each with the head of a different animal, which the aga said 
were commonly found in the tombs in sets of four. A gauze 
net to keep off gnats is called a canopy, from this word 
canopus, which is derived from conops, a gnat, one of the 
later Egyptian deities. Before the ruins of Luxor, which 
looked so imposing from the opposite side of the river, there 
was formerly a pair of obelisks, but one has been removed to 
the Place de la Concorde in Paris, and the other remains 
either to mourn the loss of its companion, or perhaps to regret 
that it has not shared its fate, and gone to adorn the most 
beautiful modern square in the world. The remaining obelisk 
is dedicated to the sun, Amun-ra, the king of gods, and the 
chief god of Thebes. If any object were worthy to share with 
the Creator the adoration of his creatures, it must surely be 
the great fountain of light, which shines here with more 
unveiled face than, perhaps, anywhere else, but which, after 
all, is but its Maker's shadow. 4 Upon the obelisk there is the 

4 They have a tradition at Thebes, that when gold and copper were first dis- 
covered, they put them to the commonest uses, and made their ordinary tools and 
utensils of them. 
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founder's cartouche, which word, though the same as our 
cartridge, is applied in a different sense : for while the one is 
of paper and kills, the other is of stone and preserves. Both, 
however, have a connection with kingly personages, and are 
made use of in their name. Cartouches resemble shields of 
arms, and, like them, the most ancient have generally the 
simplest devices. There are on this obelisk many other 
cartouches besides the founder's, all in what is called intaglio 
rilevatOy in which the outline of the figure is carved so as to give 
the whole the appearance of being sunk, though no part pro- 
jects above the surface of the stone. Many of these cartouches 
have been defaced, probably by some usurper who wished to 
blot out the remembrance of names better than his own. On 
each side of the gateway at Luxor, as if to impress the 
beholder with awe, there is a row of colossal statues of Osiris 
in black granite, with crowns on their heads, and with a mild 
and dignified expression which might have rebuked the spoiler 
and induced him to spare them and the temple which they 
guard. Beyond the gateway there is a double row of gigantic 
granite columns, each representing a bundle of lotus stems 
bound together, after the manner of an early English clustered 
pillar, and altogether forming a massive and imposing colon- 
nade. One large chamber at Luxor, having at some period 
been used as a church, has had its walls covered with plaster, a 
device which, intended to hide the hieroglyphics, has tended 
to preserve them, and wherever the plaster has scaled off, the 
hieroglyphics are now as fresh as new. It is not easy to make 
out the exact ground-plan of Luxor, owing to the dwellings of 
the present inhabitants, which are huddled together on the site 
and encumber it on every side. It is plain, however, that it 
had the distinguishing fault of Egyptian buildings — sym- 
metrophobia ; and it seems to have had a north and a south 
court, the former of which extended further than the south. 
The whole building has been covered with hieroglyphics, some 
of which, like the cartouches, have been defaced, and of those 
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which remain, Mr. Osburne says, some refer to Kadesh Barnea, 
and others to that overthrow of the Zam-Zummins, recorded 
in the second chapter of Deuteronomy. — (Osburne, ii. 397, 456, 
473.) The language of one of the messages of Rameses here 
recorded bears a great resemblance in its arrogance to that 
in which Rabshekah couched his master's demands upon 
Hezekiah. Another sculpture represents the tent in which the 
Egyptians carried the sacred ark, 5 which probably originated 
after the time of Moses, and was supposed to insure victory to 
their armies. The sainte-chapelle, which contained the helmet, 
the chapelle de fer of Saint Martin, which the French armies 
carried with them to insure them from defeat, is the original 
of our word chapel. (Ducange : titles, Sainte Chapelle and 
Saint Martin.) 

From Luxor, an avenue of a mile and half between rows 
of colossal crio sphinxes leads to Karnac, a name which is 
famous for temples in other places besides Egypt, for there is 
one place so called in India and another in Brittany. As we 
walked to Karnac between the lines of ram-headed sphinxes, 
one of our party said, very innocently and without intending 
a pun, that they were an appropriate approach to the place 
which was built to honour Rameses. Between Luxor and 
Karnac, as if defence and munitions of war were inseparable 
from them, the Viceroy has established a saltpetre work to 
supply his powder-mills. About both the temples there are 
vast mounds of soil and ruins so saturated with nitre that it 
makes the neighbouring lakes salt, and crowds of men were 
employed to-day removing this rubbish in baskets to the pits 
where the saltpetre is extracted ; and the clouds of fine 
impalpable dust they raised, blown about by the wind, filled 
the air, and almost anticipated the mischief they will do in 
their future condition. The lakes of Karnac once played an 
important part in Egyptian mythology. " It is well known 
that on the death of every Egyptian, judgment had to be 

* Sec this alluded to in Kitto's Bible, i. 203. 
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passed upon him before he could be buried. When judgment 
was given, and permission accorded to pass on, the deceased's 
eulogy was read, and a prayer offered up for his welfare in 
Hades, and Charon proceeded to take him in his boat. 
When the opposite shore was reached, and the procession 
landed, the ground was sprinkled before the wheels of the 
funeral car, and sometimes palm-branches were strewn in the 
way. Sometimes the body was crowned with amaranth or 
everlastings, or with bay-leaves, or fresh flowers. There was 
much display of sorrow. In the paintings of funeral rites we 
always see mourners throwing dust upon their heads, beating 
their breasts, and evidently uttering cries. ,, — (Martineau's 
Eastern Life, i. 321.) Of those who were ferried over these 
lakes we may say in another sense than the poet said of the 
living, who were emancipated from slavery to freedom : 
" They themselves once ferried o'er the wave are emancipate 
and loos'd." An Egyptian proverb says — " There are some 
men too bad to be praised even at their funeral," or, as Swift 
versified the saying in its Latin form — 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 

When scoundrels die, let none bemoan 'em. 

But a ceremony which occurred to all must in time have 
degenerated into mere form. I knew an old lady who 
could speak ill of no one, and who once, when a deceased 
neighbour's character was uncharitably canvassed, interposed 
to prevent his universal condemnation, by saying she knew 
he was a good whistler. I am afraid a pliant and a 
corrupt judge would consider a very minor merit, even good 
whistling, enough to redeem the dead from the severe con- 
sequences of an unfavourable judgment, and in a doubtful 
case would make a small quality dropped into the heart- 
shaped vase, which contains the deceased's merits, outweigh 
truth's image as represented in the jugdment scales of Osiris. 
The gateway of the great palace, citadel and temple of 
Karnac, for the palace is all three in one, towers up seventy 
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feet high, higher by many feet than most ordinary church 
steeples ; and, as his eye strains upward to the winged globe 
on its entablature, which seems bearing the whole structure 
upward, the beholder is struck with awe. The Arabs say the 
arch knows no rest, and it is this and not their ignorance of 
its power that has made the Egyptians in all their massive 
works prefer a flat entablature, which symbolises to their 
minds, but in a different sense, the eternal repose of the first 
French revolutionists. One Egyptologist says the nation 
had a strong desire to immortalize the present, and her works 
have a massiveness which seems to say, " We are for ever." 
Her history, however, though written on adamant, is less 
known to us than that of other nations, who committed theirs 
to the more fragile materials which Egypt invented and to 
which she has given a name. All the masonry of Karnac is 
bevelled, but not in the style of the architecture at Jerusalem, 
Hebron, and other parts of Syria. The central hall at 
Karnac is more than 329 feet long by 170 broad and 70 high, 
and the roof is supported by lofty columns with overhanging 
capitals, like the head of a palm-tree. Each column in the 
middle aisle is 66 feet high and 36 feet round, and all the 
other columns, of which there are 114, in the hall, are nearly 
but not quite as massive. High up in the sides, in the place 
occupied by the clerestory windows in a Gothic cathedral, 
there are mullioned and transomed windows, probably of the 
same form as those which Solomon, who married an Egyptian 
princess in 1014 B.C., made in his house (1 Kings vii. 4). 
The entire temple is more than 1,200 feet long and 330 broad, 
which is twofold larger than any English cathedral. In one 
part I saw some polygonal columns of the time of Osir- 
tasen I., which have evidently been the type of the old 
Grecian Doric. The whole of the temple, both within and 
without, is covered with intaglios, which, in the strong light 
of this city of the sun, look like drawings in chiaroscuro. 
Amongst the subjects were the conquests of Thotmes III. 
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(of whose revenues an account has lately been printed in 
the Revue Archaologique, from an Egyptian MS.) and the 
victories of that Shishak whose daughter Solomon married 
(2 Chron. xii.) 

Some of the sculptures represent royal personages having 
their hands bound behind them, and brought before their 
victor in that barbarous style which has had imitators in 
England even in our own day. One of these captive monarchs 
has been fully identified as King Rehoboam by the hiero- 
glyphic inscription under it, which Champollion was the first 
to translate into Judah Melek kah, king of the country of 
Judah. 8 The walls of Karnac also tell of the achievements 
of the Brindley or Bridgewater of Egypt, Sesostris, who 
invented canals, and saw the Phoenix ; but unless we call 
up the priests who read to Germanicus, and probably to 
Severus, the hieroglyphics which record them, we shall only 
look with a blind wonder upon the language in which the 
story is told, although we may, perhaps, recognize the 
cartouches of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice. 

To this vastest of temples, unless the story be only a 
myth shadowing the return of the sothic period of 1461 years, 
we are to suppose the Phoenix repairs. 

When to enshrine his relics in the sun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 

Typhon the ugly god, deformed both in body and mind, 
stands outside the temple, and on the gateway there is a 
gigantic representation of Chem the Egyptian god of pro- 
Iificness, with trees and fruits to mark his office. On the 
same gateway there is also a figure of Ptolemy in a coat 
of mail, painted and gilded, such as the Greeks afterwards 
copied from an Egyptian original. 

In the approach to the temple from the west, there is a lofty 

6 In the quarries of Silsilis there is an inscription which records the cutting of 
a sculpture for the Theban temple in the twenty-first year of Shishak, which was 
probably the sculpture mentioned in the text, about 971 B.C. 
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handsome propylon, from which the temple with its columns, 
obelisks, statues, and terminating adytum, at the other end, 
may be seen in all its vast extent From this propylon an 
avenue of ram-headed sphinxes leads to the river. Some of 
the obelisks here are of great size and equal beauty. Two of 
them are seventy-five feet high, and another, which is eight 
feet square at the base, rises to the great height of ninety-two 
feet. The sight of this obelisk so struck Cambyses, as to 
make him pause in his career of destruction. The obelisks 
bear the name of Amon-nou-het, a monarch of the 18th 
dynasty, but they must have been set up after the main 
building, for they stand so close before some of its important 
parts as to hide them. The monarch who in his mysterious 
epitaph boasted, " I am Osymandyas, king of kings ; if you 
wish to know how great I am, and where I lie, surpass my 
works," about the year 140O B.C. founded at Karnac a col- 
lection of books, probably the earliest library in the world, 
and inscribed over it as its title " Medicine for the mind." 
Books are a medicine to readers, but are they so to those 
who coin their brains into ink and write them ? The temenos 
of the temple is surrounded by a great wall of unburnt bricks, 
with doorways of masonry, which may have been some of the 
city's hundred gates. There are hundreds of pillars of stones 
at Carnac in Brittany. Just within this wall there is a beau- 
tiful little building with polygonal Doric columns, and scat- 
tered up and down there are numerous other buildings now 
in ruins, and an observer is filled with wonder at what must 
have been the original vastness and grandeur of the place. 
While Thebes stood and Karnac was in its glory, the ruinous 
heaps we now see were fenced places, garrisoned by her 
feudal chivalry, for until Rameses introduced a standing 
army the military system of Thebes was on a feudal plan ; 
every landowner was a soldier, and the country trusted none 
with arms, but those who had a stake in defending it. 

Cambyses took Thebes in 525 B.C., and Lathyrus ravaged 
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it in 8 1 B.C., but an earthquake must have combined its 
forces to overthrow Karnac ; for before gunpowder was dis- 
covered human power could hardly have wrought the ravages 
now to be seen in one immense wall in the centre, which 
looks like the work of the Titans, and which has been shaken 
from the summit to its very base, as if it had been measuring 
forces with an earthquake, and had not come off scathless. 

Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that Memphis was built by 
slaves, and Thebes by freemen, but I see no reason for this 
fanciful distinction. 

The old sculptors of Egypt were at once poets and 
potters, both makers and menders, and a modern traveller 
found the beard of a granite colossus skilfully put on in 
plaster. Its formal shape, however, did not allow the wasps 
to take the same liberty with it as they did with Neptune's 
stone beard at Versailles, where they built their nest in its 
curls, so that whenever there was a little wind abroad, the 
stone deity appeared to wag his beard. 

Jan. 25 — Leaving Thebes this morning at ten, we moored 
at eleven in the evening off Esn6, the old Latopolis, near the 
quay, which the Romans built, and which has still its stones 
dovetailed together with wooden pins as they left it. We 
must remain here some hours to allow the crew to take in a 
fresh supply of bread. 

Jan. 26. — Early this morning I was at the famous temple 
of Esn6, said to have been the work of Thotmes III. What 
remains of it, however, is nothing but its portico — a work of 
Roman times, and of much later date than the Temple. The 
portico is built in antis, as it is called, and has four columns in 
front, besides its two side walls, and is six columns in depth. 
It has the usual overhanging entablature resting on a narrow 
abacus above the pillars, and painted in bright colours— red, 
green, yellow, blue, and white, which, after the lapse of nearly 
two thousand years, are as fresh as new. The pillars, each of 
which is thirty-four feet high, stand on a base above the floor, 

IS 
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and some of them have a zig-zag pattern, like Norman work. 
Beneath the floor there is a well. Four doors, all now blocked 
up, have originally communicated between the portico and 
the temple at the back. In its plan this portico reminded me 
of that built by Solomon for his Egyptian queen.— (See 
i Kings, viii. 6-8, and Kitto's ground-plan there given.) 
Between the row of columns in front there is a screen 
extending more than half way from the bottom to the top. 
By omitting this feature in his plate of the portico, Mr. Cham- 
pollion Figeac has improved its appearance in an architectural 
point of view, and I should have thought the omission inten- 
tional, but for the incorrectness of the view in some other 
respects. Behind the screen there is a lodge, probably for the 
door-keepers, none of whom could say, with David, and for 
his reasons, that they preferred that place to any other. 1 
Though all Egyptian in character, the columns vary in style 
and ornament The walls, the ceiling, the columns, and every 
part of the portico are sculptured in intaglio, in the Roman 
manner, which is freer than that of ancient Egypt. Some 
scenes of fowling, which perhaps the artist had witnessed at 
Kasr es Syad, are graphically given, and among the sculptures 
Berenice finds a place. When Hotspur's wife inquired of him 
how many enemies he had killed one morning, he answered 
her carelessly, after discussing other subjects, half-an-hour 
afterwards ; but Berenice was of a different mould, and her 
husband's ministers entering when she and he were at chess, 
and when he would have gone on with the game while they 
made their report on some criminals condemned to death, she 
insisted on his stopping, that he might give his undivided 
attention to a matter which concerned the life or death of 
some of her fellow-creatures. Kneph, with an ugly ram's- 
head, for which even a crown and worship would be a poor 
compensation, is seen on the walls everywhere, receiving all 
manner of offerings from all kinds of people, who offer them 

T Keepers of the door. See II Kings, xxiii. 4, and xxv. 18. 
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with every appearance of devotion. One hardly sees how 
such a deity could inspire religious feelings, or attract such a 
crowd of adorers. One of his kingly worshippers makes the oil 
describe a quadrant form as it falls in drops from the ampulla, 
which feat could only be achieved by long practice and great 
adroitness. Harpocrates, with his finger on his lip to express 
his office as the god of silence, appears frequently on the 
walls, and there was one beast represented with the beak, 
wings, and body of a bird, and with human arms, which would 
have suited a mediaeval herald. Many of the sculptures are 
painted in colours, and the rest are like fine drawings in chiaro- 
scuro. My eyes failed to find the Zodiac which one writer says 
is on the ceiling here, and another assigns to the ceiling at 
Dendera, but if ever there was one here, it has probably been 
removed. Vespasian, who built this portico, is represented 
making offerings to the country's gods — a polite piece of 
flattery by the conqueror of the conquered. Until Mahomet 
Ali cleared it, this temple was half buried in earth in places, 
and the lower parts have suffered from the dampness thus 
communicated, but in other parts it is as fresh as new. 

None but some few of the priesthood could have under- 
stood the complicated religious system of Egypt, and even 
the great bulk of them must have wandered on, seeking 
light, but finding none. But in Egypt the sacred order, 
which, like all other callings, was hereditary, was not confined 
to those only who served at the altar. It had always the king 
for its head, and strictly four orders of priests, one of whom, 
the Othpto, were monks, with lay brothers under them, such 
as we see in the Greek and Latin churches now ; but as in 
England we had once a rule, " nullus clericus nisi causidicus" 
so in Egypt they reversed the rule and made every lawyer a 
priest In the same class, too, was every magistrate, every 
author, painter, sculptor, physician, and druggist, every school- 
master, every writing-clerk and land-measurer, every under- 
taker and sexton, and, strangest of all, every fortune-teller. 
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This reminds one of the Hindoo medley of their god, Nara 
Yana, whose mouth was a priest, his arm a soldier, his thigh a 
husbandman, and his feet the servile multitude. 

Near the temple at Esn6 there was a mummy-case with a 
body in it, wrapped in more folds of linen than would have 
made the largest Persian turban. Dyer, who wrote his poem 
of The Fleece during the existence of the law, which, to 
encourage the woollen manufacture, enforced the burying in 
woollen, was told by a sarcastic friend that he could never 
infringe the statute, for he was sure to be buried in his fleece. 
In Egypt, where linen was the universal cerecloth, the joke 
would have lost its point. Pitch, another of the ingredients 
made use of in embalming the dead, was very appropriately 
brought from the Dead Sea. In old times the same material 
was used for the living as well as the dead, for in Greece and 
in Rome, in Cyprus and in Syria, it was employed with resin 
and turpentine to give their wines a flavour, which to our 
tastes would be anything but palatable. 

According to Egyptian tradition, until their god Thoth, 
who is represented with an ibis's head, first appeared upon 
earth, mankind had no settled language, and uttered only 
such imitations of the cries of beasts and birds as some savages 
do even now ; he it was who first taught men language, and it 
was fit, therefore, that he should be what they made him — the 
registrar of the judgments of Osiris. Letters and writing, I 
think, were first invented in Egypt, and passed thence into 
Phoenicia, from whence — and, therefore, the fable of Cadmus 
is true — they passed over into Greece. The original written 
language of Egypt seems to have been a system of hiero- 
glyphics, in which, at first, objects were represented ; then the 
names of objects, from which they got syllables and the power 
to represent thoughts, feelings, and actions. They seem to 
have omitted the vowels, and to have made syllables out of 
the consonants — a practice which must occasionally have led 
to confusion. Thus, though N.T.P. was made to stand for 
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Net-pe, the goddess Rhea of the Greeks, and Ph-ra, for 
Pharaoh, a very different word would have been produced in 
either case by using a different intervening vowel. This, 
perhaps, may be one reason why the hieroglyphists are hardly 
yet agreed about their alphabet, and why the reading of 
hieroglyphics is still so unsettled. For myself, I hope, with a 
writer on ancient gems, that an attention to the numerous 
inscriptions on tablets, scarabaei, and rings, will result in a 
more satisfactory mode of reading hieroglyphics, and will in 
time effect for the Egyptian dynasties what coins and medals 
have done for the history of other ancient countries. Egyptian 
writing seems to have been of three kinds : the hieroglyphic, 
which, for the most part, was arranged in vertical columns, 
and carved on wood, stone, or other material, and of which the 
number of characters was about 958 ; Hieratic, which was like 
the hieroglyphic, except that it was written with a pen ; and 
Enchorial, which was a shrift, or running hand, written also 
with a pen, but which never reached the simplicity of a modern 
alphabet Lepsius, in his Egyptian enthusiasm, says the 
nation had a literature going back to the earliest times, and 
that he had a papyrus dated shortly after Cheops; but I 
apprehend this manuscript was written at a period much later 
than its professed date. 

We had arrived at Esn£ on the last and greatest day of 
its annual fair, which, like its corresponding institutions at 
home, was kept on the sheik or santon's anniversary. Popular 
amusements partake of the same character in all countries, 
and though there was some little difference in the dresses 
and costumes here and at home, there was the same endless 
drumming and noise, the same letting off of guns, squibs, 
and crackers, the same uproar and din, the same buying and 
selling of cakes and sweets, and the same perpetration of 
jokes, except that here the jokes were coarser in their charac- 
ter. In the great square where the fair was held, and where 
there were crowds of men, women, and children, a party of 
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Arnaut soldiers, to keep up the excitement, kept continually 
firing off their muskets. By and by a procession headed by 
a party of little boys with long sticks moved through the 
square. After these a gaily painted boat, some memorial, I 
suppose, of ancient Charon's, but not freighted as was his with 
the dead, but with a cargo of merry children, came moving 
slowly on upon wheels. Then there was a solemn-looking 
sheik, mounted on a camel and screened from the sun by an 
umbrella, who, I think, must have felt ashamed of his share 
in this miscalled religious ceremony. He was followed by 
a band of performers making noisy discord with cymbals, 
drone-pipes, tambourines, and kettle and other drums. Then 
came a crowd of women uttering the zughareet, followed by 
an equal number of men with staves. And then a camel 
stalked solemnly on carrying the makhmal or new covering 
for the sheik's tomb — a tawdry piece of needlework which 
the crowd pressed eagerly forward to kiss, while some 
mothers held up its folds and put their children under it 
to secure a special blessing. While the procession was 
moving, numbers of little boys with whitened faces (Satan is 
not black to swarthy eyes) and asses' ears fastened to their 
heads, moved about making buffoonery and cracking coarse 
jokes. In another place, a party of rustics formed a ring 
and imitated the dervises at Cas'r el Ainee, but not being 
animated with the same religious zeal they soon ceased and 
retired from the performance. In the evening there was a 
performance of dancing girls, in which, as I heard from 
those who saw it, there was nothing coarse or objectionable. 
But to some of the spectators the fair-day was no day of 
unmixed enjoyment, for two recruits happening to quarrel, 
one of them plucked the other by his beard, whereupon an 
officer rushed out, and ordering the offender to be laid on his 
belly, belaboured him on the back with a palm wand, until 
he cried out for " mercy " for his father's sake. The sufferer 
had evidently not attained to that sublime height of Mussul- 
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man resignation, where the sufferer exclaims under correction, 
" The rod comes from heaven a blessing of Allah ! " The 
punishment, however, is of great antiquity, as the children of 
Israel once knew (Exod. v. 14). Neither was all Esn£ idle 
to-day, for I saw a man at a lathe giving motion to the 
article he was turning by passing the string of a bow round 
it, and while he worked the bow with his hand, he adroitly 
used his foot as a third hand to press the cutting tool against 
the article to be turned. M. Champollion Figeac gives a 
plate (No. 40) of an old Egyptian at work in the same 
way 3,cxx) years ago. The cemetery of Esn£ is even less 
attractive than such places usually are, but the tomb of 
El Nah-Razeh in one of the streets attracted a crowd of 
devotees, who touched its sacred stone, which has been 
touched so often that no swarthy face was blacker or more 
shining. Each devotee, after touching the stone, drew his 
hand across his face to make the application of the benefit 
more personal. The small caravanserai at Esn£ has a gal- 
lery running round the inside, just as the Tabard in South- 
wark had in Chaucer's time. 

Jan. 2j. — Esn6 has two Coptic churches, and there is 
divine service in each before breakfast on Sunday and Mon- 
day mornings. In the larger, where I attended service at 
seven o'clock this morning, there was a stoup for holy water 
at the door, and on the walls a picture of St. George on his 
white horse, riding, as some one says 8 (thus confounding 
St. George the bishop with St George the warrior) over the 
prostrate dragon of Athanasian error, and of St Damianus, 
the companion of St Cosmas, the knights of the martyrs 
of Palestine, to whose hospital Pope John XXII. confirmed 
the rule of St. Basil. The congregation consists of about 
1 50 persons, of whom about forty were present They left 

8 In some Nubian churches the dragon degenerates into a winged crocodile, 
and the idea must have spread, for in a town in France, where they preserve the 
dragon's head as a relic, they show the head of a crocodile. 
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station near the door and blessed the people one by one as 
they departed. When they had dispersed, we remained, by 
invitation, to take coffee with him and some of the elders, 
when he showed us the copy of their gospels in Coptic and 
Arabic, which, to my surprise, were printed by William 
Watts, of London. In this Coptic priest's mind Liverpool 
seemed to be the place most associated with England, and 
he asked us whether we came from thence, and in his turn 
he freely answered all our questions. A Coptic priest 
may marry, but only once according to the Scripture rule 
(1 Tim. iii. 2, 12). When we came away the attendants 
declined to receive a backsheesh. 
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The crew having baked their bread, we left our moorings 
at noon and proceeded up the river with a fair wind. On 
the banks there was a plant like a lupin, called Cash'r yn 
Geek, of which the Nubians are very fond. Can it be the 
ocre or edible hybiscus ? 

Jan. 28. — The wind favouring us, we passed El Kab and 
Edfou in the night, but at two this morning the wind lulled, 
the air was still as midsummer, and we lay courting the breeze 
in vain. But we were not alone in our calamity, for another 
boat was alongside us with half an acre of canvas spread, and 
two English lords on board, who were in like evil case, 
jEolus of old, gallantly listening to a lady's prayer, backed 
by that all prevailing eastern bribe, the promise of one of her 
nymphs, scattered the Trojan fleet at her request, but he is 
no respecter of persons now, and he no more heeded these 
becalmed lords than ourselves. 

The sackieh is the Arab farmer's labour-meter. While it 
creaks he knows work is going on ; when it stops he knows 
his people are idling, and he awakes from sleep to chide 
them. 

The wind having got up a little, has carried us past Gebel 
es Seraj ; we should be glad, however, to have had nearer 
to us the breeze which is wasting its energies in raising sand- 
whirls at a little distance. The genial air and our lazy pro- 
gress would make us indolent if we had not the resource of 
books. 

Jan. 29. — To-day the sky was overcast and the clouds 
gathered as they do in England before a thunderstorm, but 
these " clouds without wind " proved to be without water too, 
and dispersed as they came. 

We are now nearing " Hagar Silsilis," the rock of the chain, 
from which Ishmael's Egyptian mother may have had both 
her birth and her name. At this place, a narrow gap between 
the opposing mountains, where the river contracts its breadth 
to 1,075 feet, it is said a great sheik once kept a chain drawn 
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across the river, and compelled all who passed up or down 
the stream to pay him toll. The frontier of Egypt was once 
here, and it may be that at that period the little king, or Caesar 
of the rock, found this a ready way of filling the Exchequer. 
Another story, which is certainly true, says that there was 
once a natural barrier across the river here, which held up its 
waters to a higher level than now, and that, in some convul- 
sion of nature, the barrier gave way and then threw back the 
first cataract to Assouan. Similar changes have happened 
in other rivers, and Niagara is said to be thus travelling 
backward even now. In our cabin this morning the ther- 
mometer was at 75° and more sultry than the air before a 
thunderstorm in England. 

The Phoenix dactylifera, the palm and fingers as it may 
be freely translated, is a lofty tapering tree with a graceful 
feathery head, and none but the Scotch gardener who called 
a cropped poplar a tree-besom would deny its beauty. It is 
singularly useful in Egypt, for while its dates are valuable for 
food and its stems for sackieh posts and levers, its bark 
makes coin, and its leaves thatch, fans, ropes, brushes, staves, 
and fly-flappers, and its very roots and refuse serve for 
firing. The natives climb up it by stepping from knob to 
knob of the fallen leaves, and then putting a rope loosely 
round the upper part and seating themselves on it, they strip 
off its leaves at pleasure. In hieroglyphics the palm sym- 
bolizes the year, because there are twelve months in the year, 
and the palm has always twelve contemporaneous leaves and 
no more. 

The country hereabouts looks very desolate, for the sand 
blown over from the desert covers many of the mountain 
sides, and even in some places encroaches on the scanty 
tillage at their feet 

At Hagar Silsilis, where there is a deep channel and a 
strong current on the western side, we landed to examine the 
quarries on the opposite shore, where the current is less. The 
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oldest Egyptian monuments, it is believed, were of limestone ; 
but the stone here, which has been worked since the eighteenth 
century B.C., and has supplied the materials for building 
Karnac, Luxor, and twenty other places, is a grey freestone, 
and has been worked in extensive galleries and avenues a 
hundred feet deep and twenty feet wide, and very similar in 
appearance to the quarries at Weston. In the quarry, pylons 
and other masons' marks and inscriptions are scratched on 
the walls, just as the rude drawings at the wady Mokatteb. 
In one place I noticed the Greek word \apriq. Great stones, 
perhaps intended for sarcophagi, were lying where they have 
lain for more than two thousand years, but looking all the 
while as if they had only just been detached from the rock, 
and were expecting the mason to repeat the stroke from 
which they were still warm. One of the earliest dioramas 
represented an old cathedral, in which some repairs were 
going on, with the masons lying asleep on its steps during 
the dinner-hour ; and at Silsilis every tool-mark is so fresh 
that you half expect in turning round a corner to find some 
of the masons sleeping in the shade, just as in the cathedral 
porch of the diorama. But long as these quarries were 
worked they did not in many centuries yield as much stone 
as the Runcorn quarries have yielded in the last fifty years. 
At Silsilis I noticed some bunches of a beautiful silky fibre, 
apparently the produce of the handsome fleshy-leaved osher, 
asclepias gigantea, the concrete milky juice of which, given 
with sulphur, is in high repute with the Hindoos as an altera- 
tive and deobstruent in leprosy (Copland's Medical Dic- 
tionary), There, also, were the senna, with its oblong leaves 
and yellow flowers ; and a graceful willow, as full of catkins 
as ours will be on Palm Sunday, two months hence. 

The wind rose and carried us forward from Silsilis during 
the remainder of the day and a good part of the night. When 
it dropped, we moored for the night on the west bank, 
opposite Sheik el Foddl's Wely. 
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Jan. 30. — The wind not serving when we left our moor- 
ings, the crew, as usual, took to tracking, and we strolled 
along the shore, or rather along the desert, which on the 
western side comes up to the water's edge, covered with sand, 
which is yellow, but not golden, and is marked at every step 
with the trail of serpents, lizards, and other reptiles. The 
verdure was greenest in some places at the foot of the moun- 
tains where the land was a mere strip, as if nature, to make 
up for want of space, had put forth double energy. In the 
river there was a water plant like sea-weed, called saad, with 
a plentiful crop of nut-like tubers, which the natives eat, and 
which, from their bitter taste, I should think were a good 
stomachic. During our walk an Arab came paddling across 
the broad river, seated on two such bundles of reeds as chair- 
menders carry about with them when they wander in search 
of work in England. When the poet wrote — 

Conseritur bibula Memphilis cymba papyro, 

he meant no fiction, for Isaiah tells us that ambassadors were 
sent by sea in vessels of bulrushes (Chron. xviii. 2), and in 
such vessels we know that Ceylon was even reached, which 
is more wonderful than that our British ancestors should 
have crossed in their coracles to Ireland. Pliny tells us that, 
amongst its other purposes, papyrus was used for making 
boats. They laid down, he says, a piece of acacia wood for 
the keel, and the papyrus plants having been sewn together 
and made fast to the wood, are gathered up at the stem, and 
secured by a ligature. 

Soon after commencing our voyage the wind rose, and 
presently freshened to a gale, so that from having had too 
little we had now almost too much wind. If Cubit el Haui 
be, as it is called, the Tomb of the Wind, it is only its ceno- 
taph, and not its sarcophagus, for it is by no means buried 
there ; and it blew thence with such extreme violence to-day, 
that, as we scudded before it, our boat creaked and strained 
at every point, and almost kissed the water's edge as she rode 
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over the foaming billows. Near the mountains the river is 
always rough ; and here, where it was even rougher than its 
wont, our dragoman said he had twice been upset in a squall, 
and once had only succeeded in saving a lady passenger by 
helping her through the window and swimming with her to 
shore. 

Opposite Assouan the broad Nile is studded with dark 
sharp rocks, between which the stream rushes with a noisy, 
heady current ; but the wind being with us, we breasted it 
gallantly, and making direct for the port, our vessel sailed 
straight in as if she knew it, and was soon made fast under a 
salute from a number of vessels which were already there, and 
on which American, English, and other European flags were 
floating in the brisk air. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SYENE. 

From the farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way fall?. 

WITH the broad river rushing on in front, a bold range 
of hills opposite, and another behind it, the appearance of 
Assouan is striking. On one side is the island of Elephantine 
and the hill of Gebel el Haui ; and on the other, the great 
granite mountain from which Syene, Syenite, and Assouan 
all have their name. Across the river at this place also there 
was once a natural rock barrier, but it gave way long ages 
ago, and the level of the river having thus sunk, the first 
cataract retired to Philae. 

Assouan is doubtless the place which the translators of 
our Bible meant by Syene, in the two chapters where it 
occurs in Ezekiel (xxix. and xxx.), but the context of the 
first passage shows that their translation is wrong, unless, as 
Newcome suggests, we read the passage, " From Migdol to 
Syene, even to the border of Ethiopia ; " for this place has 
always been considered the frontier town of Egypt towards 
the south (see Kitto's Pictorial Bible, and the author's note 
on Ezekiel xxix. 10). Unlike the old Egyptians, who 
shunned vowels and were shy of using them, there are many 
words which the modern Arabs cannot begin without them ; 
thus, in their mouths, Siout becomes Osiout ; Busiris, Abou- 
sier ; and Syene, Assouan. 

The ancients supposed and said that Syene was situated 
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exactly under the tropic of Cancer, and that exactly in the 
middle of the day, at the summer solstice, the sun's face was 
reflected in its celebrated well. Eratosthenes, under the 
Ptolemies, seems to have credited this, and Strabo, at a later 
period, to have believed it, for he says he saw the sun's 
northern limb from the bottom of this well In modern 
times great pains have been taken to find the well, whose 
fame drew Germanicus to Syene to visit it, but hitherto all 
the efforts made have been unsuccessful. Had it been found, 
however, it must have been at the sacrifice of its reputation, 
for it was assuredly not at the bottom of this well that Truth 
kept her court ; since the latitude of Syene is 24 8', which is 
more than a whole diameter of the sun to the northward of the 
tropic, 23 27' 46" ; whence it follows, as a matter of course, 
that no well there could have reflected the sun's face at the 
solstice. This well, which has occasioned modern speculators 
some trouble, drew Bishop Horsley, though an astronomer, 
into a flagrant mistake ; for he said that a spectator looking 
into the well at the solstice could see the sun's disk reflected 
on the face of the water at the bottom, which must have been 
impossible when his own head was in the way. Few people 
have clearer heads than the bishop, but none would desire a 
head like a diatom's, or so transparent as not to cast a shadow 
(Sharp i. 331 ; ii. 90; Quarterly Revietv, Jan. 1 8 19, 407, and 
notes). Like other travellers, we made a search for the well, 
but we found only an indiscriminate heap of ruins and rubbish 
near the neighbouring speos, where some one had been digging 
for it. 

Juvenal, who held a military command in Egypt, is said 
to have died in exile at Syene. In former times, banishment 
seems to have been considered a punishment peculiarly 
heavy for a poet. Ovid and Juvenal incurred it amongst 
the ancients, and Tasso amongst the moderns. It was, 
perhaps, his residence here that irritated the poet Juvenal, 
and embittered his later satires. Strabo says that three 
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i^ber -ZZ :r iii^ri tie Nile ztust necessarily be transhipped, 
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Jzn. 51. — This morning, attended by a Greek friend, 
Si^nor Surmely. the only European resident in Assouan, we 
set out to visit Philae. Emerging from the city-gate, we rode 
for some distance amongst heaps of building-materials, and 
broken bricks, pottery, and household utensils, and little 
mountains of debris ground to powder by the tread of the 
footsteps of time during a long course of ages, an evidence 
of how very long ago the foundations of Assouan were laid. 
Outside this city of the past was an immense Moslem ceme- 
tery, which, like it, was also in ruins, its Cufic inscriptions 
having perished like their owners. The men died in one 
generation, and their tombs in the next Amongst many 
more artificial monuments, there were some cairns or " raises " 
up, as we see them in the northern parts of England. 
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Having passed the confines of these ruined cities of the living 
and the dead, we entered the western edge of that vast desert 
which stretches from the Red Sea to the Nile. The track 
was so thickly strewn with an impalpable dust that at every 
tread it rose in a cloud, which enveloped us as effectually, but 
not as pleasantly, as jEneas on his way to Carthage. When 
the dust permitted us to see it, the dreariness and desolation 
of the desert was an oppressive sight. Huge masses of riven 
and shattered granite, blackened by fire, and coated with 
Nile mud and the dust of the desert, lay piled up in all sorts 
of shapes and forms, as if an inundation or Nature in her 
throes had tried how fantastic she could be. Here were 
colossal tolmaens — there druidical circles. In other places 
there were rude temples, cromlechs, rock-basins, rocking- 
stones, and the other seeming works of a race of Titans ; 
and this most admired disorder was continued on either hand 
for many miles in never-ending variety. On some of the 
rocks there were inscriptions scratched as in the wady 
Mokatteb, but probably unlike those by ordinary palmers, for 
only such as were licensed were allowed to go on pilgrimage 
to him "who sleeps in Philae." In the midst of such utter 
wildness, it was difficult to persuade ourselves that we were 
only a few miles from Assouan. 

At the end of this dreary ride, which had not a blade of 
grass or a trace of vegetation throughout its whole extent, 
we came unexpectedly and, as it were, all at once upon a little 
paradise in the desert, the village of Mahatta. In the centre 
there was a fine sycamore, with a divan round it, where every 
evening the swarthy seniors of the village sit puffing their 
chibouks, and discussing the latest news from Soudan and 
central Africa ; and not far off, sheltered and screened by date 
and doum palms, were the mud houses of this outpost of 
Nubia, pismounting at the village, we walked for some 
distance over a bed of granite boulders, which the Nile covers 
at every inundation, and has polished to a slippery bright- 
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ness, while the violence of its eddies has split others, and 
worn some of them into deep holes. Over such a pavement, 
it was well to bear in mind the Onslow motto, Festina lente, 
for nothing was easier, and nothing might have been more 
dangerous, than a slip of the foot. When the Nile is swollen, 
it boils and surges over these great boulders like a little sea, 
but when the barrier was higher, as it evidently once was 
here, the river must have been almost an ocean. 

The end of our walk brought us to " the gate," as they 
call the edge of the first cataract, where the river goes career- 
ing wildly down a series of falls, each four or five feet deep, 
and as it rushes on its course chafes and foams like a wild 
horse let loose. " Mashallah ! wonder of God ! " the Arab 
exclaims, as he gazes on it. 

For a few piastres, four Nubians, each with a strip of 
cloth round his loins, and all, except one, who despised such 
aid, carrying a log of wood, plunged headlong .into the stream, 
where no one unaccustomed to it should go for all beneath 
the moon. 

The torrent roared, and they did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

They all came out safe, however, though the logless swimmer, 
whose hands moved incessantly like a mill-sail, seemed to 
have far the hardest work of it Two of those who followed 
at one time approached him so close that there seemed some 
chance of a collision, which, to the logless swimmer in such a 
current, would have been dangerous. Strabo, to whom this 
cataract was the ne plus ultra of his voyage in Egypt, and 
who describes the natives as daring to sail down the torrent 
in their boats, says nothing of these swimming-feats, and 
hence we may think that the natives have become bolder 
since his time. 

From the rush and roar of the cataract, it was a real relief 
to turn to Philae, the island which once formed the boundary 
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will be powerfully impressed with what is meant by Egyptian 
symmetrophobia. No two avenues of any of the temples are 
of the same length, the gateways are seldom in the centre, and 
if there is a second door it is never in the same line with the 
first. There is no uniformity in the adyta, nor are they ever 
in a line with their approaches. There is more variety, but 
less picturesqueness, than in a Gothic building. One adytum, 
with its altar overthrown and lying on the floor, and lighted 
only by a small hole in the roof, seemed a fit place for the 
dim worship of such a dark superstition as must have pre- 
vailed here when Egypt, having forgotten Jehovah, set up 
repulsive objects and idols, the work of her own hands. In 
one place I saw iEsculapius, evidently a late Roman work, 
with his serpent-emblem ; and in another the ram-headed 
Kneph, turning a potter's wheel, with his foot just as a work- 
man might do it now, and moulding a piece of clay into the 
likeness of a man. In another place the death, embalmment, 
and burial of Osiris were represented, and close at hand was 
a coloured sculpture, correct in drawing and perfect in colour, 
of the goddess Isis giving the breast to the younger Horus. 
Here, where " its place now knows it no more," once stood 
the obelisk brought home by Belzoni, and erected at Corfe 
Castle, which contains the often-translated Greek letter from 
the priests of Isis to Ptolemy Physcon and his two queens 
Cleopatra, which, Lepsius says, has no connection with the 
cartouches upon it. — (Sharpe, i. 400 ; Murray, 408.) 

Osiris, Isis, and Horus, who were said to have once 
reigned on earth, and on that account to have more human 
sympathies, and to be feared less and loved more than any 
other of their deities, were worshipped in every city of Egypt, 
but in Philae they were held in supreme honour. Osiris, 
sometimes called Attis, " Thammus yearly wounded/' Adonis, 
and the elder Horus, was a personification of the sun. He is 
represented swathed like a mummy, wearing the crown of 
Upper Egypt, and holding in his right hand the curved staff", 
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lituus, or crosier, and in his left the scourge or flail, to signify 
that, as the eternal judge, "he whips out the offending Adam 
from our race." Sometimes, as the inventor of agriculture, 
he has two hoes. One of the old inscriptions, which calls 
him eldest son of time and cousin of the day, says there is no 
place where he does not distribute his benefits, and once 
a year he is said to rise with the Nile. Isis has a throne 
upon her head, and the younger Horus has his hair gathered 
in a plaited lock, and falling on his shoulders, the character- 
istic of the princes of the blood. He is sometimes repre- 
sented with a hawk's head, and with the crown of Upper 
Egypt. Osiris was cruelly put to death and cut into pieces 
by his brother Typhon, who distributed them among the 
twenty-six cities of Egypt. Isis, his sorrowing wife, made it 
her business to re-collect the pieces, and bury them with 
befitting honour in Philae. The body of a mediaeval saint 
was often buried in many distinct places, with a view to its 
more abundant honour, and it was often a long time in find- 
ing its final resting-place ; but the malicious murderer of 
Osiris was influenced by no reverential views. Philae, how- 
ever, was not left in undisputed possession of the honour of 
being the last resting-place of Osiris, for Sais, Busiris, and 
Taposiris, and, perhaps, other places, laid claim to a share 
of that honour. At Memphis, Osiris became united to Pthah 
and the bull Apis, and became either Pthah Sokar Osiris or 
Serapis, and the chief god of Egypt. Isis, his queen and 
sister, who was sometimes the mother, sometimes the queen, 
of heaven, and sometimes Hecate, the goddess of enchant- 
ment, held rank before him, and was the favourite divinity of 
the country. Job must have had the fear of falling into this 
worship when he wrote, " If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in her brightness, and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge ; for I 
should have denied the God that is above " (Job xxvi. 26, 28). 
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Osiris and Isis had also a son, Anubis, who is represented 
with a jackal's head, a creature of the night, appropriately 
assigned to him whose office was to lay out the dead, and 
convert it into a mummy. The Egyptians did not believe that 

Great or fair infers not excellence, 

and, consequently, while they represented the good Osiris as 
calm, dignified, and beautiful, they always made Typhon, their 
evil deity, the type of all ugliness — crooked, bandy-legged 
and distorted in visage and vision. He was sometimes repre- 
sented as a she-bear or a hippopotamus, walking erect on its 
hind legs, and was said to be buried under — 

That Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casias old, 
Where armies whole have sunk, 

the ill name of that place being a supposed consequence of 
his ill deeds, as the Indians, for a similar reason, call a hurri- 
cane a typhoon. 

According to Mr. Osburne, Osiris was Misraim, the son of 
Ham, and his name was corrupted from Izoar, the potter, 
which was his trade, and Mencheres was the first to introduce 
his worship into Egypt (Osburne, i. 325-327). In his honour 
a yearly festival was kept, when, unlike the Greeks, who 
made their festivals occasions of joy and banqueting, the 
votaries bewailed their hero's death, uttered dismal cries and 
flagellated themselves, for which, as their deity was said to 
have only died for a time, and then to have risen again, they 
were derided by Xenophanes. 

By long flights of steps you gain the summit of the lofty 
propylon of the great temple which commands a view up the 
Nile towards Nubia, which you see, and towards Ethiopia, or 
Cush, the country of King Tirhakah, as well as of the minister 
of Candace, whom an evangelist converted, and which, except 
with the mind's eye, you do not see. In the same direction 
was that Meroe whose kings held their lives at the will of 
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their hierarchy, and put themselves to death whenever the 
sovereign commanded them to do it. 

Serjeant Rolfe, in one of our old law books, tells us of a 
pope who, having committed a great offence, and being 
reproved for it by his cardinals, bade them judge him, and 
who, upon their replying that it was not for them to judge the 
head of the church, sentenced himself to be burned to death, 
and was burned accordingly, and afterwards made a saint. It 
is to be hoped the submissive kings of Meroe were rewarded 
in a similar manner. As all is not gold that glitters, so if the 
land of gold be the true meaning of Nubia, its bold bare dark 
mountains, which the eye sees from Philae, show that there 
must be other gold besides that which glitters. Their dreary 
look rather recalls that march of Cambyses, in which his army 
cast lots who should die to supply food for the rest. One of 
the grandest of the mountains which hem in the Nile on the 
east is crowned with the earliest of Nubian mosques, the 
mosque of Sultan Jamard. On the west is the island of 
Biggeh, and, further on, a line of mountains approaching close 
to the river. Not many nights ago, an English party held a 
festa and had a discharge of fireworks upon the island, and a 
stranger who saw from the Nile the palms, rocks, and temples 
of Philae lighted up by particoloured flames, told me the 
sight seemed almost supernatural, and he was half persuaded 
that Osiris, Isis, and Horus, with the other ancient deities, 
were come back to Philae, and were receiving, with long 
arrears, the homage of their worshippers. 

In an inscription; which is remarkable as an early re-recog- 
nition of the Christian aera, after its abolition during the revo- 
lution, the French savans have thus recorded on its walls the 
exact latitude of Philae — 

3 Mars Tan dc notre sauveur J«su Christ, 1799, 24 J* 45*. 

From Philae I crossed over to Biggeh, which is very probably 
the island of Abaton, mentioned in the letter of the priests of 
Isis, to which I have already referred. Like Philae, it has had 
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its temples, but, unlike those, they have not been renewed ; 
and now, except a granite figure of Osiris, and an arched 
gateway of the Roman times, very little of them remains. We 
were conducted over the island by a dark Nubian girl, who 
every night — 

Eased the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear, 

for her whole wardrobe consisted of nothing else than a fringe 
of cowry shells about her waist 

On the mainland, whither we # now returned, there is a neat 
newly-built Coptic church, which its German builder told me 
wanted the usual representation of St George and the Dragon. 
As this was probably one of the patriarch's latest works, it 
may be taken to be a favourable sign of progress. Our ride 
led us past the great quarry of Syene, whence the principal 
obelisks of Egypt and of the rest of the world have come, and 
from which the material Syenite has its name. In the quarry 
there lay, semi-detached, and looking as fresh as if the work- 
men had left it only yesterday, and would return to it to- 
morrow, a mass of granite eleven feet square and ninety-five 
feet long. We do not know the Pharaoh who gave the order 
for it, or for what temple it was intended, but we may infer 
that more than two thousand years ago some calamity over- 
took him, and the work has been ever since suspended. In 
other parts of the quarry there were stones completely de- 
tached, and apparently waiting, where they have waited many 
centuries, for their removal. The quarry appears to have been 
worked in the manner pointed out by Herodotus — by cutting 
lines of wedge-holes very near together and so detaching the 
stone. 

In the island of Elephantine, to which we next crossed, the 
former temples in which the ugly ram-headed Kneph was held 
in especial honour, are now an undistinguishable mass of ruins. 
On the foundations of a portion of a temple which still remains 
on the river's bank, the rise of the Nile is marked as twenty- 
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four cubits ; but this must have been in very ancient times, for 
on the same temple there is an inscription showing that in the 
third century it rose one foot above that level, and we know 
that it now rises annually more than eight feet above it. 
Those stately palaces beneath which Germanicus walked 
when he visited this place were only heaps of dust under 
our feet. 

Rain is a rare occurrence at Assouan. They had a single 
shower in 1859, but this year they have had none ; and though 
the heat of summer here is excessive, men bear it as they do 
elsewhere, and for the same cause — " auri sacra fames." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE F.ETYtt. 



Feb \. — Having now touched both Sinai and Syenc — the 
two proposed horns of our journey — wc unshipped our yard- 
arm, folded up our mainsail, and made preparations to return ; 
and at one o'clock this morning, despite a strong north wind 
which was blowing, we left our moorings, and turned our 
faces homeward. If we had wished the old woman's foolish 
wish, that the wind, which met her going out, might change 
before her return, we should have had our desire; for the 
wind which opposed us coming had now got quite round, and 
equally opposed us returning. For five dreary hours we 
utrugglcd against it, and then, giving up the contest, drew the 
fillip to shore and made her fast The thermometer in our 
cabin this morning was 46J deg., and in the river 51 deg. 

Our rncstamihl, or steersman, Hassabou, on being repri- 
manded this morning for being absent without leave, made 
this three-fold excuse : first, his wife had been ill ; second, his 
tfoods had been seized for taxes ; and third, he had been taken 
off to prison. His resort to this crop of excuses — not one 
of which, perhaps, was true — smacked of the special pleader's 
ingenuity, who, to an action for breaking and not returning a 
borrowed pot, pleaded — first, that he never borrowed it ; 
Mccondly, that it was broken when borrowed; and thirdly, 
that he had returned it whole. This kind of pleading, now 
happily obsolete in England, may well be left in Egypt, 
whence we can hardly bring back anything of less value. 
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On the bank near our moorings, I trace the foot-prints 
either of the young crocodile or of the monitor, which re- 
sembles it, except that it has no scales. The foot-prints were 
very like what we see in the Lymm and Storeton stone. 

The temples of Egypt, scattered up and down the country, 
and at a great distance from most of the people, unless their 
sacrifices were vicarious, must have occasioned the worshippers 
much loss of time and money, and, except by the wealthy, 
could have been enjoyed but seldom and at rare intervals. 

Feb. 2. — When there is either no wind or only a slight one 
ahead, the Menofe floats idly down the stream without oars, 
either stern foremost, or broadside on, or occasionally turning 
round and gyrating like a sandwhirl. When we halted yester- 
day, it was our intention to lie by until the wind abated ; but 
at one this morning, the wind having moderated, we pushed 
off, and just before dawn found ourselves off Kom Ombos, a 
bluff headland on the east bank of the Nile. As soon as the 
boat was moored, heedless of the raw and nipping air, I 
climbed up its steep sides, and was on its summit before the 
sun was up. He rose, not as usual with streaming air, bright 
locks, and golden face, but with a disk like a silver plate, and 
a chilly countenance, entirely in unison with the surrounding 
scene, where some scanty lupins and a few cotton and castor- 
oil plants, struggling for existence on the narrow strip at the 
foot of the hill, hardly maintained their ground against the 
desert and his dread artillery of wind, and storm, and sand. 
Between man and the genius of the desert there is a constant 
struggle, in which man is sure to be the victor if he only 
perseveres and deserves success. The man will be benefited 
even if the desert is not overcome. A poor fellah, who had 
crossed the river to look after his lupins, had brought his cow 
with him on an adventure, like Obadiah's, to try if near the 
water she could pick up a few blades of grass. — (I Kings, 
xviii. 5.) At Kom Ombos there are ruins of the gateway of 
one temple and the portico and adytum of another. The 
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gateway stands on a precipitous bank above the river, and 
many of its fragments have fallen down and now strew the 
base of the hill on its bank. Of the other temple, the portico 
has five columns in breadth and three in depth, exactly 
the same as Solomon's porch, which is described in the 
Book of Kings. — (I Kings, vii.) Its Greek inscription, dis- 
covered by Mr. Hamilton, shows it to be a work of the 
Ptolemies, and more than two thousand years old, though its 
paintings in bright colours might have been the work of 
yesterday or to-day. The original decorator of the ceiling has 
marked out his work as a child or an unskilful workman might 
do now, in squares with red lines, which still remain to prove 
the truth of the wise man's adage, that there is nothing new 
under the sun. The writhen and dislocated condition of the 
massive blocks in the portico must, I think, have been aided 
by some convulsion of nature. Savak, or Sebek, the crocodile 
deity, and the father of gods, and Aroeres (Aurora) are the 
deities to whom this temple is dedicated, and among its 
sculptures there was an admirable representation of the hare. 
Both the temples, like most others, have once been surrounded 
by an extensive temenos planted with trees, some abuse of 
which may have led to the frequent denunciation of groves in 
many parts of the Old Testament. — (Exodus, xxxiv. 13 ; 
II Kings, xvii. 10.) The temenos at Kom Ombos was 
enclosed by a wall of unburnt bricks four yards thick, which, 
for any injury it has yet sustained in its two thousand years' 
existence, may defy time and the elements for as many 
more millenniums. Opening through this wall there are gate- 
ways of masonry surmounted by the winged globe and asp. 
Some openings in the brickwork were slightly pointed, and 
over them the bricks were made to break joint in order to take 
off from the pressure. In other parts the bricks are set alter- 
nately flat and edgewise, which is an improvement to the 
external appearance of the wall. 

Swept by " decay's effacing fingers," these old works, which 
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have so long survived their forgotten authors, must themselves 
yield to time ; but that bright luminary which saw their birth 
will see their end, and himself know no change until the hour 
when he shall shrivel as a parched scroll, and merge his light 
in the more glorious light of a never-ending eternity. 

Kom Ombos, which was built before the time of 
Thotmes III., stands upon the old alluvium, deposited before 
the barrier at Silsilis was swept away, and when the rise of 
the Nile at this place was consequently higher than it is now. 
Lepsius, who observed a similar depression of the river a great 
way higher up, attributes it to some abrasion of its bed ; but 
Mr. Horner, after a full investigation, is of opinion that the 
alteration cannot be ascribed to such a cause. We shot to-day 
a black-and-white hawk and a fox, which the Arabs call 
Taleb, or Abou Hasseyn. It was smaller, with thinner fur, 
than his English relations, and was not tawny but grey, and 
had no mask. The fox, which is solitary, must not be con- 
founded with the jackal, which is social and hunts in couples, 
though, as it is abroad only at night, no pair can be said to be 
like those two former Members of Parliament for Cheshire, 
who were so diametrically opposite in habits that when one 
was going to bed the other was rising ; which gave a wag 
occasion to say that no county was so well represented, for 
they were never both asleep at once, — one was always on the 
watch. In the cabin of our boat to-day there came distant 
sounds exactly like the strumming of a piano. In the desert 
and the regions bordering upon it, " airy tongues are said to 
syllable men's names. ,, Eothen heard in the desert the bells 
of his native village, and the sounds we heard may have been 
some of the elfin efforts in music. Whatever they were, 
their effect was to transport us home in a moment. 

Feb. 3. — At a little past two this morning, the moon, now 
in her third quarter and just risen, shed a dim light on the 
broad river, as if in some mysterious sympathy with that 
other crescent of Egypt, which, after being in the ascendant 
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twelve centuries, now shows signs of waning and decay. 
Very shortly afterwards the boat was moored off Hagar 
Silsilis, on the western side of the river, and at sunrise we 
landed to examine the grottoes, temples, and tombs on that 
side. Our landing disturbed a vast colony of sparrows, which, 
rising from the reeds and willows on the bank, and u fanning 
the air with unnumbered plumes/' almost darkened the sky as 
they flew away. 

Towards the south, and directly overhanging the river, 
there is a series of tombs scooped out of the rock and covered 
with hieroglyphics, and with two or three figures of life-size 
calmly seated in each tomb as if to guard the departed. In 
Egypt this devotion to a triad of deities seems almost uni- 
versal. The cities of This and Abydos had Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus ; while Memphis had Pthah, Pasht, and Imkoteh ; and 
Thebes, Amun-ra, Maut, and Chonsu. On the lid of the 
sarcophagus of Rameses III., preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the monarch is represented under 
the guardianship of three deities, into whom he is being 
absorbed. Most of the tombs at Silsilis have the god Hor- 
hat, or Agathodaemon, 1 the winged globe, on their entabla- 
tures, and their ceilings are decorated with chequer-work in 
bright patterns, which still look as fresh as new. 

On the extreme south are three elegant little temples, 
flanked with beautiful pillars of the clustered lotus pattern, 
erected, no doubt, to afford the workmen in the quarries an 
opportunity of attending the worship of their gods ; and 
very near the temples were some little cells scooped out 
of the rock, the humble abodes of the officiating priests. 

1 Evergetes, benefactors, the favourite epithet of the Egyptian kings, seems to be 
alluded to by our blessed Lord, Luke xxii. 25. 

There was a dread reality in the assumption of deity by the old heathen kings 
and emperors which in this day we are apt to suppose impossible. An unfortunate 
citizen of Rome who complained in the amphitheatre of the Emperor Domitian's 
partiality to one of the combatants, was seized and thrown into the arena for 
blasphemy. — Bruce's Rem. Wall. 295, n. 3rd ed. 
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Besides the hieroglyphics in the chapels and tombs, there 
are others sculptured on tablets in the living rock, and one 
on a detached mass just opposite the landing stairs. The 
sculptures on these represent worshipping figures, and the 
figure of the sacred boat freighted with the remains of the 
dead. 

To the north of these again, there is a series of tombs 
hollowed out of the rock, and covered with inscriptions, 
which, though now unintelligible, doubtless once told who 
were their owners, how they were employed here, and what 
were their hopes hereafter. Usually an Egyptian tombstone 
described its tenant not as dead, but as living for ever, and it 
was probably this which made Thales say that " death does 
not differ from life." Some of the tombs must have been 
family burial-places, where numbers of the same name and 
lineage were laid side by side. Scattered up and down are 
" ex-voto " tablets on the rock, some of which are a practical 
comment on the wise man's lesson, " to do with all our might 
whatever our hands may find to do ;" for their makers, after 
beginning their work, have been cut off before finishing it, and 
many a tablet remains therefore a tabula rasa. 

At the extreme end of all these was the long gallery 
which travellers have so often described, and which must have 
been the greatest of all the tombs of Silsilis, and the burial- 
place either of the superintendent of the quarries, or, possibly, 
of some Pharaoh himself. But " Alas ! " we may exclaim 
with Sir Thomas Browne, " mummy is become merchandise, 
Misraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams ! " * 
But mummy has had its reverses like its authors, and 
there have been times in modern Egypt when it was said to 
be the cause of the plague ! Most, if not all, the tombs at 
Silsilis have been rifled and the sculptures defaced : but the 
sculptures of Savak, the ugliest of them all ; of Nilus, the great 
benefactor of the country ; of Entrefs, a monarch of the ninth 

3 Othello speaks of his handkerchief as being dyed in mummy.— Act hi. s. icx 
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dynasty ; and of Shishak, whom we read of in Scripture, still 
remain ; and of the rest there is yet enough to show what 
they were, and with what cost and pains the survivors com- 
mitted the remains of their departed friends to what they 
fondly believed would be their last resting-place. They who 
employed so much care in burying their dead had but a 
vague idea of the immateriality of the soul, or of its being 
capable of existing without the body. They rather looked to 
the body, after some long interval of time, awaking from 
sleep and revisiting the world in its original fleshly taber- 
nacle. Hence all their care to preserve and embalm the 
dead, and bury them where they would be little likely to 
be ever disturbed. In their system, the privilege of kings, 
nobles, and rich men did not die with them, but ex- 
tended beyond the grave ; for their existence in a future life 
depended upon the expense incurred in burying them, and 
which they and only they could bear. If embalming, mum- 
mifying, or a costly interment could alone prevent the pains 
of transmigration, or give the body immortality, the poor 
who could afford no such expense, and to whom, under a 
better dispensation, the gospel is emphatically preached, had 
indeed hard measure dealt to them. But the care and pains 
taken with the bodies of the wealthy subjects of Pharaoh 
have served them but as enemies. Ruin has overtaken both 
their tombs and them ; and the expense lavished on them has 
brought the dead back to earth again, and sent them over 
the globe to see a new world of which neither they nor 
their monarchs ever dreamed, — for of all the searchers after 
mummies, few, if any people have been more active than the 
Americans. 

To facilitate the landing of the workmen and others at 
Silsilis, there are two sets of stairs at different levels ; the 
first made probably before the breaking down of the barrier 
at Silsilis, and the other at a later period. 

Four gatteaus, or sand-gfouse, and the same number of 
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quails which we shot to-day, were a welcome addition to our 
larder. 

To-day an Arab peasant brought his donkey to our 
hakim to have a tumour removed. Before the operation 
began, however, the man inquired how much he meant to 
give for the tumour, when it appeared that they were both 
mistaken — the hakim in supposing he was going to do the 
man a service, and the latter in supposing that he was about 
to sell his poor donkey's sickly excrescence for a good sum as 
a charm against the bite of a serpent. Sir Thomas Browne 
said the ancients had an idea that a serpent's bite might be 
cured by putting the patient on an ass with his face to the 
tail. They perhaps thought that one ass would cure the other 
by sympathy. 

To-day we met two handsome Nubians, with skins as dark 
as the Ethiopian wife of Moses, and white muslin dresses and 
turbans in strong contrast with their complexions. They were 
conveying to Cairo a young giraffe which they had brought 
from the centre of Africa, and last from Khartoum, and with 
which they had been three months on the way. Their 
graceful charge, with its prehensile tongue, which serves it as 
the proboscis does the elephant, was tame and docile, and ate 
freely some dates which it took off my hand. Its owners 
offered it me for 30/., and I daresay they would have taken 
two-thirds of that sum for it. They were amused, and 
showed their white teeth when I let them look through my 
eyeglass, but they were astonished at the performance of a 
five-barrelled revolver. 

Except its annual inundation, the Nile knows neither flood 
nor tide. From the Astaboras to the sea, a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles, it flows on without receiving a single tributary, 
and without being swollen by a shower. It is everything to 
Egypt, which would be a desert without it, and it may well 
be said therefore that the Nile is Egypt and Egypt is the 
Nile. They have here a mode of fishing which seems very 
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strange, for tiey cast a line with seTeral hundred imfaaited 
bocks into tire river, and after dragging it along by both 
end? for scene distance they draw rt in, when it is generally 
found to have ra«n?Tt a good aumber of ttA The fish mast 
be very abundant to be rafcrr in such a way, which is at the 
same time both fishing and fjulimg. A large fish which we 
bought to-day had been so taken by the book foaling and 
entering its eye. The old Egyptians settled on their queens 
the fisher}.' of the flood-gates of Moeris to provide them with 
perfumes and articles of the toilette, and they assigned the 
taxes of Anthylla to boy sandal-strings ; in both which cases 
we may see some resemblance to the old prerogatives of royal 
fish, queen-gold, and pin-money of oar queens-consort 

The weather being cold and ungenial, and the wind 
ahead, we lay to until the evening, when, the wind having 
(alien, we cast off from our moorings and drifted slowly down 
the stream. 

Feb. 4- — We continued drifting until past midnight, when 
by the light of the gibbous moon reflected on the smooth 
Nile, and with the air at a temperature which allowed us to 
sleep with open windows, we made the boat fast opposite 
Edfou. We were up before the sun, and off to Edfou to see 
its temple. The sun came up as we walked, and touching 
the dull masonry of the temple as with an enchanters wand, 
changed it in an instant into porphyry and burnished gold. 
All the guide-books join in one common cry of regret that 
the temple should be buried amid the mud huts of the village. 
Great, therefore, was our delight to find this complaint 
removed, and that by the^care of the Viceroy, the propylon, 
the chambers, the adytum, the monoliths, the temenos, and 
every part of the temple, have been entirely cleared from the 
summit to the very floor. Besides its numerous staff of 
priests, the building is large enough to have accommodated 
dy^V^^nd his court, with their retinue and a considerable 
Jf ■pops. It has a lofty propylon or gateway, a 
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temenos enclosed with a wall of masonry, an intercolumnar 
screen with cells at the back for the guardians, as at Esn6, 
colonnades where the worshipper might enjoy the shade as 
in a cloister, a great quantity of chambers both upstairs and 
below, and an adytum with a monolith at the end. The 
monolith, as if to preserve the usual character of an Egyptian 
temple for symmetrophobia, does not stand in a line with 
the entrance. The floor, the pavement of which remains in 
situ, has vaults and chambers below it, which may have been 
either temporary prisons or places connected with the myste- 
ries described in the Epicurean. The stairway from the floor 
to the roof, on which there is a most extensive walk, is con- 
ducted through the thickness of the walls by dark passages 
not more than two feet wide, the sides of which are yet 
covered in every part with delicate carving. 

Many of the upstairs rooms are light, and must, I think, 
have been appropriated to the king and his attendants ; but 
those on the ground floor are dark, and must have been occu- 
pied by the priests. These rooms, shut out from daylight, 
are covered from the floor to the ceiling with minute and 
delicate sculptures, of which, using his words in a new sense, 
we may say with the poet, — 

Darkness shews us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 

For the work on these walls could never have been seen 
except by the use of an artificial light. Probably these, and 
the interminable passages in and around this building, which 
appear to lead nowhere, are a part of those mysteries which 
were intended to impress the neophytes. The propylon of 
the temple is surmounted by two winged globes, and sculp- 
tured from top to bottom with the usual barbarous repre- 
sentations of Ptolemy slaying his enemies. The achieve- 
ments of these royal warriors were probably but small affairs, 
and the artist who represented them did but portray in stone 
the national taste for boasting. Among the representations 
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of other objects were boats of various kinds, and the jackal- 
headed Anubis, who conveys the dead to Amenthe. Here, 
as elsewhere, many of the sculptures have been defaced, 
probably a long time ago, but when or by whom, or for what 
reason, is not known. There is an excellent ground-plan of 
this temple in the Library of Entertaining Knozvlcdge, 
(Egyptian Antiquities, i. 72), and in Kitto's Pictorial Bible, 
(ii. 165). 

There is a smaller temple near the large one, of which 
M. Champollion Figeac's drawing, like some fancy sketches, 
gives very little idea of the original. (Plate 41). At the 
corner, but on the outside, like the hideous figures which 
surround a mediaeval minster or a church, to signify that 
such beings, unworthy of the company of the faithful, are not 
admitted within, was a figure of Typhon, ugly enough to 
frighten away all nervous worshippers. 

This bright and sunny day has been a great contrast to 
yesterday, and we have been all day listlessly drifting down 
the stream. In the afternoon we took the felucca and rowed 
by Gebel el Ghoos, on which there is a sheik's tomb, to El 
Kab, or Eilethias, the city of Juno Lucina, said to have been 
first founded by Acthoes, who was on the throne when 
Abraham visited Egypt. (Osburne, i. 370). Of this ancient 
city, which, having been built of mud, has crumbled to dust, 
all that now remains is its surrounding wall of unburnt bricks, 
six yards high and ten yards thick, with a hollow walk in the 
middle. The wall encloses about twenty acres, and has 
several gateways, and here and there an incline by which 
those within might ascend to the top. The temples, of which 
only a few foundation walls, with some lotus pillars and 
capitals, and the lake of the dead lined with stone, now 
remain, appear to have stood at one corner within a second 
wall, built as it were to make an inner city within the first. 
All the other stonework has been carried off to build meaner 
buildings elsewhere. A city without a house or an inhabitant 
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would be a desolate sight anywhere, but a city houseless, 
tenantless, and surrounded by a desert like this, is " beyond 
beyond." From the city we ascended to the neighbouring 
mountains, whither the old inhabitants of El Kab looked as to 
their last mansions. Here, in an oblong vault, about six 
yards long by three broad and two high, with the usual three 
figures seated under an apse at its farther end, were repre- 
sentations of agricultural scenes completely covering all the 
walls. The series begins with some peasants ploughing the 
land, with ploughs of the same form and yoked exactly 
in the same manner as those in use in Egypt now. Following 
the ploughs the sowers are scattering the seed broadcast, 
while some labourers are at work with a hoe of the same 
sort as that used in the country now. Here some reapers- 
are engaged cutting the grain and laying it in heaps. In 
those times they seem to have plucked up the sorghum, or 
millet, by the roots, and cropped the wheat close at the head ; 
but now they cut off merely the heads of the millet and leave 
the stems standing until they are wanted either for protecting 
some other crop or for thatching or burning. In another place 
some oxen are treading out the corn, under this hieroglyphic 
inscription, first deciphered by M. Champollion, and which he 
says is probably the oldest piece of poetry in the world : — 

Hie away, oxen, 
Tread the corn faster, — 
The straw for yourselves, 
The grain for your master. 

In the humane spirit of the Scripture command, the oxen are 
unmuzzled ; but I am afraid their Egyptian masters now 
cannot say as much for themselves. Lastly, the corn having 
been weighed with a beam and scales, such as are used now f 
the master arrives in his chariot to see it properly stowed on 
board the boats which are to convey it to Memphis and 
beyond. 3 The sculptures are in intaglio rilevato, and are 

3 In Kitto's Bible, vol. ii. p. 367, there are drawings of some of the«e boats, 
if by Eleutherium he means, as I suppose, Eilethias. 
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painted in bright colours, which, though as old as the 
monarchs of the third period, whose cartouches occur on the 
walls, are even now as bright and as fresh as new. This cave 
and the adjoining chambers, in which the bodies of the owner 
and his family were deposited, must have taken a lifetime to 
prepare ; but, alas ! at Eilethias there was no rest, either for 
the living or the dead ; but the city and the inmates of its 
cemetery- have changed destinies, for, while the former has 
crumbled to dust, the latter have revisited the earth, and seen 
worlds of which the Pharaohs never dreamed. 

On our way down the river from El Kab, the deciduous 
trees seemed to be putting on their spring foliage. 

Feb. 5. — In the night we drifted tediously down the 
stream, while the moon, as if in sympathy with us, struggled 
heavily through the clouds. At dawn, when we were off 
Esne, the sun rose, and threw over the city a flood of crimson 
hues, such as are only to be seen in this storehouse of colour. 
Here the river became billowy, and, the wind being against 
us we were driven with great force upon the bank ; where- 
upon, heedless of crocodiles and all other consequences, the 
crew jumped into the water, and by pushing, shafting, and 
poling, heaved her off, when she drifted to the opposite side 
of the river, and we made her fast to the bank. 

M. Monier, the late French consul at Thebes, is about to 
embark in a sugar-mill at this place, in partnership with 
Hamil Pasha, and is now preparing to plant his canes by 
sticking in the joints or tops of them in well-manured 
trenches. Each top will throw out several canes, which will 
be cropped for three years. M. Monier means to substitute 
guano for pigeon-manure, in consequence of the supply being 
more regular. Except a " cultivator," a kind of scarifier he has 
introduced from Massachusetts, all his tools are of the old- 
fashioned sort. We met two boats to-day, one of which had 
the new Earl of Aberdeen on board ; but we did not salute 
his flag, for the best of all reasons — he had none. 
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When the wind moderated, we cast off our moorings and 
floated down the stream. 

At seven this morning, the thermometer in our cabin was 
at 48 , and in the river 5 8°. 

Feb. 6. — Life in a Nile-boat is like the voyage of life. It 
is not always calm or sunshine or plain sailing. Without a 
favouring wind, you cannot get on at all, for the sailors will 
not handle their sweeps when there is the least curl on the 
river ; and when the wind is for you, they are always making 
excuses for not taking advantage of it, until your patience is 
so tried that you almost wish you could exchange the Nile- 
boat's cabined and confined space for the greater freedom of 
the ship-of-the-desert, which, though it moves slowly, is 
always progressing. To-night I was awaked from a sound 
sleep by the shock of the vessel grounding, after which she 
continued for several minutes grating on the bottom and 
pushing herself further on. As usual, and most unpardon- 
ably, the whole of the crew were asleep ; but the shock which 
waked me waked them, and they straightway jumped over- 
board and tried to float the boat ; but she had wedged herself 
so fast that it took a whole hour to move her. 

Going ashore at sunrise at Erment to see the temple, we 
heard, while still at some distance, the sound of the beating 
of the tar and the voice of wailing borne on the air ; and 
presently a large company of women appeared coming over 
the hill, carrying staves and bearing a bier covered with red 
cloth, and followed by a crowd of fellahin, just as we read 
that much people followed the widow's son at Nairn. Setting 
the bier down beside a shallow grave, and at the same time 
raising a sheet to screen it from the general gaze, the women 
committed their sister's body to the earth, amid loud cries of 
weeping and lamentation and the vigorous beating of the tar. 
Some of the wailers were probably Neddabehs, or public 
wailers, such as we read of in Scripture (II. Chronicles xxxv. 
25 ; Jeremiah ix. 17 ; Matthew ix. 23) ; and some, no doubt, 
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joined them from habit, like the Irishwoman, who, having 
followed a funeral for a mile and outwailed all the rest, 
turned to a bystander and asked whose it was. Some of the 
women had their heads bound with strips of blue cloth, just 
such as are represented in the paintings in old times. At 
some funerals, Mr. Lane says, the women smear themselves 
with mud, as they did in the days of Herodotus. But there 
was at least one mourner to-day who was no hireling, the son 
of the deceased, who wept unaffected tears as he stood by his 
mother's grave. Before they retired, some of the mourners, 
throwing their arms and staves about in a manner which 
reminded me of a similar custom described by Herodotus, 
performed a not ungraceful funeral-dance to the music of the 
tar. At the funerals of the wealthy, it is not unusual to see 
a camel loaded with bread and water, to be distributed to the 
poor, in the false hope thereby to expiate some of the 
deceased's shortcomings. Men are the same in all ages — the 
dole which prevailed in England until comparatively modern 
times was intended to effect the same object by similar 
means. At a wely, or saint's funeral, the women utter the 
zughareet, or cry of joy, to indicate that the deceased has 
entered into glory ; and at every funeral the bystanders throw 
a little earth into the grave with these words, addressed to 
the deity : " Oh, thou most merciful of those who show 
mercy ; " which may remind us of the 4th verse of the 125th 
Psalm, and of the 18th verse of the 3rd chapter of St. James, 
and also of Jerome's translation of " Peace on earth, goodwill 
to men," by "Pax hominibus bonae voluntatis." To propitiate 
the deceased's admission into bliss, the Egyptians perform a 
sebhah, consisting of many repetitions of a form of prayer, at 
the end of which one of the party asks, " Have ye transferred 
the merit of your prayers to the deceased ? " And another 
answers, " We have." These are but vain repetitions, how- 
ever : for it cost more to redeem their souls. Angels and the 
other supernatural agents which enter largely into Mahomet's 
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system of faith, disturb the minds of his followers "with 
thoughts above the reaches of their souls." Darkness is full 
of terrors for them, and against them a tomb or a cavern 
requires no other guard than its ginns and effreets. Azrael 
slays the dead ; Munkeer and Nakeer, whom the prophet 
created proably from misreading a passage in St. Luke, 
catechize him in the grave ; Gabriel conducts him to Berzak, 
or purgatory, and when he is released thence Israfil 4 pro- 
nounces his final doom. 

In many respects, no two things can be more unlike than 
an ancient funeral and that which we have just witnessed. 
In ancient times the embalming of the body took forty days, 
and it remained unburied for seventy or seventy-two days 
(Genesis li. 3). Now the body is rarely unburied twenty-four 
hours, and the poor woman we have just seen buried only 
died last night. Funerals never take place in the night, 
which, I suppose, is from a fear of the effreets. 

The temple at Erment differs from the others we have 
seen, in lacking their favourite representations of war and 
slaughter, and being devoted to more domestic scenes. It 
was the work of her 

Whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was cast, 
But for a third, too feeble, broke at last. 

On a building with Cleopatra as its dux fcemina facti, the 
sculptures, as might be expected, have reference to the more 
domestic scenes of the birth and dedication of her son the 
young Caesarion, of whom and of his mother there are many 
portraits on its walls. In some of them the infant prince 
appears in his mother's arms, and in others he is seated 
between the horns of the sacred bull. Of the three celebrated 
beauties of Egypt, Cleopatra, Rhodope, and Nitocris, the first 
enjoys the widest renown. In her portraits at Erment, which 

4 " Israfil, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of all 
God's creatures." — Koran. See Poe's poem addressed to this angel. 
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reminded me of the Queen of Scots, she wears a sufieh, or 
back-veil, thickly studded with gold coins ; and we know 
that when she went abroad a canopy was held over her, which 
greatly scandalized the Roman soldiers, who probably were 
some of that 6th legion which, after serving in Egypt under 
Caesar, came over to Britain under Hadrian, and, until the 
Romans finally quitted our shores, remained at York, which, 
after Egypt, would be quarters as uncongenial to them as 
Egypt was to the British cohort sent here by Theodosius in 
450. One would have thought that she, who was born to it, 
would hardly have suffered from an African sun ; but perhaps 
the offensive screen was as much to keep off flies as heat 
(Horace : Epod. ix. 16). " Men inherit their virtues from their 
mother," say the Arabs, and we may expand the saying and 
add that Jeroboam's backsliding and Caesarion's misfortunes 
came from their Egyptian mothers. Caesarion's age and title 
proved as fatal to him as the cerastes to his mother, and, 
unable to withstand them, Augustus made no scruple in 
putting him to death, and appropriating his possessions. 
The blood of Cleopatra survived, however, in her grand- 
daughter Drusilla, 5 the wife of Felix. 

In the temple at Erment, some of the sacrifices are repre- 
sented with a similar accompaniment on the tar to that which 
we have just seen outside. Here, as at Mendcs, in the Delta, 
the sun was worshipped, under the name of Mando Ra, though 
there are many representations on these walls of Thoth, the 
god of letters, with the head of an ibis, and a pen in his hand. 
Amenophis IV., the royal puritan, as he has been called, who 
introduced the worship of the sun's disc, and persecuted the 
rest of the gods of Egypt, was, probably, only attempting to 
bring back his countrymen to the forgotten worship of one 
only God (Osburne ii. 316.) After the dispersion at Shinar, 
men fell into worshipping either the Creator's works or His 

* But this is questioned in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. 
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attributes ; and by this and some faint lingering traditions of 
the Trinity, as revealed in Genesis, the Egyptians were led 
almost universally into the adoption of a triad of deities. 
But, though the disc-worshippers had afterwards their reverses, 
and were persecuted by Horus, they have left their mark 
upon Egyptian history for all time, in the generic name of 
their monarchs, for Pharaoh means nothing else but sun- 
worshipper. 

Erment was once Hermopolis, the site of the first Christian 
church in Upper Egypt, and the see of a bishop. But the see 
has long since ceased, and to-day we saw with melancholy 
eyes the ruins of its church, which has been recently turned 
up from its foundations. 

From Erment, we floated down the stream to Thebes, 
where, after anchoring for a short time on the eastern shore, 
to pick up our letters, we pushed over to the other side, and 
there made fast for the night. 

Feb. 7. — Before sunrise this morning I saw the moon 
shining mysteriously through the massy colonnades of Luxor. 
By-and-by the sky reddened, the west deepened to a purple, 
and the sun rose bright and glorious, and the moon grew pale 
before him. When he was fully risen, the western hills 
glowed for a while with burnished gold ; but as he rose higher, 
they sobered down into bare rock, and looked the picture of 
the dull and dreary emblems of power. 

The temple of Gornou is on this side of the river. In 
riding to it from the shore, you see neither ruins nor eleva- 
tions of any kind upon the intervening plain, but, instead, a 
rich mantle of birseem, lupins, and wheat. 

Since the city of a hundred gates perished, the river has, 
year by year, swept over it for twenty centuries, burying it, 
not, like its inhabitants, in rocks and caves of the hill-sides, 
but beneath twenty feet of Nile mud, under which it now lies 
whelmed. Near the temple itself there are vast mounds of 
debris and potsherds, showing that there was once a great 
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population in the neighbourhood, and countenancing the 
opinion that the old inhabitants used hollow bricks and 
cylinders /probably the pots mentioned in the 6th verse of 
the 8 1 st Psalm; in building the walls of their houses. Gornou, 
which, like most other temples, was at once a temple, a 
fortress, and a palace, is enclosed within a wall of sunburnt 
bricks, which encompassed the mighty city, and had other 
walls within it, dividing the city into several parts. 

The temple of Gornou, begun by Sethi I., and continued 
by the great Sesostris (Rameses II.), in whose honour it has 
two colossal statues of black granite, now, I am sorry to say, 
defaced and mutilated, was completed by his successor, 
Rameses III. The material of some of these Egyptian 
colossi is so hard that it resists a flat chisel, and can only be 
chipped with a point The so-called Memnon's head, now in 
the British Museum, it is said, spoiled the mason who made 
the mortice-holes in it, to set it upright, twelve chisels a day. 
When Job exclaimed, " Oh ! that my words were written with 
an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever," he had probably in 
his mind the permanence of an inscription either incised on 
stones thus hard, or written in or upon such stones with a 
steel point, or some preparation of lead with an acid which 
would cat itself into the material. 6 The sculpture of Egypt, 
like her architecture, affects the character of repose, and hence 
her statues and statuettes never appear in action, but are, for 
the most part, seated with a support at the back ; and, as 
angles are the characteristic of the obelisk, the pyramid, and 
the temple, so, though in a less degree, the same feature 
attends the Egyptian statue. At Gornou, where Egyptian 
symmetrophobia is well illustrated, the intercolumniati6ns are 
all unequal ; no two doorways are of either the same breadth 
or size, or arc in the same line, and scarcely any two parts of 
the temple correspond. The older door-jambs do not incline. 
China and Egypt are alike and unlike. Both are ancient 

8 Sec a similar expression in Jeremiah xvii. i. 
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nations, both have a remote history, both have ancient arts, 
both write in hieroglyphics, both have separate deities, and 
both have monuments ; but the monuments of China are to 
those of Egypt what filigree is to solid plate, or a house of 
porcelain to one of granite. In the museum at Berlin, brought 
originally from this place, there is a wall-painting represent- 
ing Chebron, a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty, who lived 
about 1600 B.C., and his mother standing on the opposite 
side of a pointed arch. If this painting, which is given as the 
frontispiece of Mr. Osburne's second volume, be. correct, we 
see in it, perhaps, the earliest known example of the pointed 
arch. There are numerous round arches in Egypt, to which 
those of the "cloaca maxima" at Rome, constructed about 
600 B.C., are but infants in years. 

At no great distance from Gornou is the Ramessium, 
or palace temple of Rameses II., out of whose distinctive 
name of Miamun the Greeks made Memnon — a name now 
more widely known than even that of Sesostris, which 
Herodotus constructed from Shishak. For the elegance of 
its sculpture and the character of its architecture, the Rames- 
sium, it has been well said, may compare with the finest 
specimens of Egyptian art. Parts of its blue ceiling are 
spangled with golden stars, and others have coloured patterns 
of a more elaborate character. But blue and fresh as the 
ceiling is, it was less blue than the azure sky, of which 
we caught a glimpse through a chink in the roof to-day. 
M. Mariette, who has laid travellers under a deep debt of 
gratitude by clearing out many portions of this temple, had 
a body of labourers at work to-day on a mound at some 
distance, who seemed, as we looked at them, like so many 
ants labouring on an ant-hill. One of the portions already 
cleared has been at some time used as a Christian church, for 
which purpose it has been altered, and, I am sorry to say, 
defaced. No one would have complained if its iconoclasts 
had confined themselves to the removal or destruction of 
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Chem, and some other abominations ; but the mild and placid 
expression of dignity in the faces of the Osiride figures which 
support the hall, should have preserved them from desecra- 
tion. The walls of the great temple are covered in every 
part with sculpture. Amongst the subjects were the priests 
bearing in procession the sacred boat ; the tree of life, 
— " Eden's probationary tree," — probably derived, like the 
Moslem tree of the same kind described by Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians (ii. 229), from the Mosaic account ; two 
kings burning incense — one to Pthah and the sun, and the 
other to Rha the sun ; a king receiving from Amun-Rha, 
attended by Maut, the sceptre and falchion, the symbols of 
command ; another king receiving from Amun-Rha, attended 
by Khonso and the lion-headed goddess, the key (TAU), the 
emblem of life (the Egyptians were believers in the divine 
right of kings) ; a procession of the king's sons and daughters ; 
a battle-scene, in which there is a tower, with a standard on it 
of the lotus flower pierced by three arrows, and which the 
enemy, with ladders and a testudo, are attempting to scale ; 
another battle-scene, in which Rameses is drawing his bow 
and overcoming an enemy, evidently an Asiatic people ; 
another in which Rameses, of gigantic stature, is driving a 
flying enemy towards a city where they hope for shelter; 
and another in which he kneels before Amun-Rha, Maut, and 
Khonso, probably to return thanks for his victory. Outside 
the temple is represented a great pile of human hands, 
chopped off" from the enemy ; and beside it the barbarian 
monarch is complacently waiting to receive from his scribe or 
secretary an account of their number. 

Among the sculptures the horse seldom occurs, and the 
camel seldomer. Neither animal appears to have been indi- 
genous in Egypt ; and they who introduced them seem to 
have thought the former animal was meant for draught and 
the latter for riding, for there is hardly a sculptured horse- 
man in Egypt. Horses and chariots were in high esteem in 
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Egypt when Solomon, resorting thither for a supply, paid 
a sum equivalent to 80/. for a chariot and 20/. for a horse 
(1 Kings x. 29. See also an excellent note on this subject in 
Kitto's Pictorial Bible, ii. 330). 

But the two great seated colossi, sixty feet high, which is 
higher than many a church steeple, are the wonder of Thebes. 
One of these is a monolith, resting upon a separate base ; 
and the other is that Rameses Miamun, or, as some say, 
Amenophis II., whom the Greeks made into Memnon, and 
endowed with attributes even more remarkable than his size. 
It was this statue which, when struck by the first beams of 
dawn, daily uttered musical sounds and bade the sun good- 
morrow. Every Egyptian monarch called himself the son of 
the sun, and this greeting was perhaps intended as a standing 
miracle to prove their title true. Other Easterns, as far off 
even as China, have claimed relationship with the god of 
day ; but the Egyptians went beyond this, and claimed, like 
Darius, to be called and treated as deities (Daniel vii. 7). 
Some say that the voice of Memnon was the voice of a priest 
concealed in the stone ; but such a clumsy contrivance would, 
notwithstanding the truth of that saying- 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat, 

have been soon detected and exposed. Both the statues are 
of millstone grit. At our request an Arab climbed up to the 
lap of the statue of Memnon, and creeping into one of its 
clefts struck it with a stone, which produced a sound very 
like the ringing of a piece of metal. 

From the colossi to Medinet Abou, the neighbouring 
mountains from the base to the summit are honeycombed 
with tombs, which have been since ransacked for treasure or 
curiosities, and a mummy lately taken from one of them lay 
like a derelict in our path to-day. In their funerals, and the 
rites and ceremonies attending them, the Egyptians, who 
bestowed more care on the dead than other nations often 
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show for the living, spent their lives in preparing for death, 
as we ought to do, though after a better and a different 
sort. 

After placing the body in natron they anointed and 
embalmed it, with a view to preserve it, that it might escape 
the pains of transmigration for three thousand years. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the embalmers placed the body in natron 
for seventy days, the very period which, as we read, the 
Israelites mourned for Jacob (Gen. 1.). In embalming the 
body they filled the stomach with antiseptic gums and 
balsams, whose preserving power those grains of mummy 
wheat which are occasionally found in them and have vege- 
tated, fully prove. When the body had been embalmed, 
they swathed it in many folds of linen, and covering the 
whole with a waxen cloth, which enveloped it like a shroud, 
they placed it in a thin shell of wood. With it were placed 
scrolls of papyrus, containing extracts from their ritual of the 
dead, commending the deceased's limbs to the care of the 
gods ; a painted representation of his judgment scene, sca- 
rabaei, and other porcelain figures ; wampum beads, stamped 
leather with the deceased's names and titles, a wooden figure 
of Osiris, and sometimes a well-executed portrait of the 
deceased. Some of these portraits — of which there are many 
in the Louvre — go back to the eighteenth century B.C., which 
is long anterior to that aera of Alexander when portrait- 
painting was first practised in Greece. They next placed 
the whole in a wooden mummy-case, elaborately painted and 
adorned — and on which the face, if a man, was painted red, 
and if a woman, yellow. These mummy-cases were some- 
times made of cedar wood, but oftener of sycamore ; and they 
were composed of a great many pieces delicately put together, 
and a modern writer says truly, "The shrewd Egyptian deco- 
rated his dead with braveries." The embalmers and the 
case-makers were different persons ; in consequence of which 
the former put the deceased's name on the wrappings to 
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ensure its being placfed in its right chest ; but through either 
haste or carelessness, or because the tase-maker kept large 
stocks of coffins on hand, it would sometimes happen either 
that a body was chested in a coffin which had been used 
before — in which case a man might be said to have only a 
second-hand funeral — or the body of a man might be buried 
in the coffin prepared for a woman, or vice versd, — when the 
inscription would be as misapplied, as an epitaph on which 
Mr. Gliddon lectured before a numerous audience, and which 
was on a coffin of a great general, on whose bravery and other 
great qualities he had descanted largely. He then opened the 
coffin, and found it to contain the body of a woman ! Many a 
mediaeval brass has been found to be a palimpsest. Finally, 
the coffin was deposited in a stone sarcophagus, either of 
granite, black basalt, or alabaster, covered with an infinity of 
small carvings, of which the alabaster sarcophagus in Sir 
J. Soane's museum is a beautiful example — as that cramped 
stone chest from Khorsabad, now deposited in the British 
Museum, and which is merely a piece of stone scooped out like 
a sabot, and into which it must have been difficult to thrust a 
corpse, is of the opposite. Thus triply enclosed, it was ferried 
across the Nile, and committed either to a deep pit or ah 
excavated rock chamber. More workmen, and of more various 
kinds, were employed upon the dead than about the living. 
There was the embalmer, with his troop of assistants ; the 
scribe who wrote the papyrus ; the carver of those wooden 
effigies of Osiris, of which Belzoni found several hundred in 
a single tomb ; the maker of the porcelain figures, scarabaei, 
and wampum beads ; the builder of the pyramids, the carver 
of the hieroglyphics, and numerous other artists and artisans. 
And, alas ! has all that has come of this been to excite the 
spoiler to rifle the tombs of the dead, and to cast out their 
remains to fester and swelter in the sun ? 

To check reckless extravagance, the bodies of such as 
died insolvent were to remain unburied, a custom which, 
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before imprisonment for debt was abolished in England, gave 
a wit occasion to remark — 

Of old, to debtors that insolvent died 
Egypt the right of sepulture denied : 
But Englishmen a wiser course contrive 
And charitably bury men alive ! 

The mummies of his ancestors were the most valuable 
pledges which a money-borrower could offer, and any Shylock 
would accept them as a security. In England I have known 
a bell-ringer offer to mortgage his bell-rope, and the owner of 
a house in Loo-choo its plan and elevation in security for a 
loan. These modes of raising money, though less sacred than 
an Egyptian pledge for money, were hardly more strange ; 
but there is a French proverb which says, " You can't make 
an omelet without breaking eggs," and a borrower must submit 
to strange necessities. 

When Bocchoris, the Egyptian lawgiver, allowed no debt 
to be recovered without an acknowledgment in writing, where 
the debtor denied the debt on oath ; and when he allowed a 
party to give evidence in his own cause, he anticipated our 
statute of frauds passed in the time of Charles II., and the 
Amendment of Evidence Act, passed only in the present 
reign ; but when he abolished all imprisonment for debt, he 
did that to which we have not yet attained. It seems sig- 
nificant that Bocchoris the Wise, who originated these whole- 
some laws, was a prince of that Saite dynasty which sent to 
Attica the colony who took with them Neith, the Egyptian 
Minerva, whose name, being transposed, became 'AOrivai, and 
gave name to Athens. The old Egyptians, who forbade their 
priests to marry oftener than once, were less consistent mono- 
gamists than Dr. Primrose, for they allowed all others a 
plurality of wives. 

The country was anciently divided into thirty circles, each 
under its separate nomarch (not monarch — such is the differ- 
ence of transposing a letter) ; and these were subdivided into 
18,000 villages, of which each had its separate ruler, very 
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similar to what the sheik is now. As with us in early times, 
every man in the county was liable to give an account of how 
he got his living. Murder and its abettors were punished with 
death, but sentence against a pregnant woman was deferred, 
as amongst ourselves, until after her confinement Parricide, 
which in England is a species of petty treason, was punished 
by burning, and to kill a slave was as much murder as to kill 
a freeman ; which, until Hadrian, copying the law of Egypt, 
altered it, was not the law in Rome. Forgers and the users 
of false balances had their hands cut off, as amongst our 
Saxon ancestors ; but Sabacophth reached a point to which 
we have not yet attained, for he abolished all capital punish- 
ment, and substituted for it forced labour for life upon mounds 
to raise higher the site of their cities. In an action of debt, 
the law of Egypt allowed no more to be recovered than 
double the amount borrowed ; wherein there is again a 
resemblance to our law on bonds, which, at a time when 
all interest was supposed to be usury, originated the plan 
of giving every bond with a penalty of double the loan, and a 
condition that it should be void on repayment of the real sum 
borrowed at the end of six months ; but as this neither 
happened, nor was intended to happen, the lender might then 
recover the money he had lent, with damages for its detention 
beyond the period appointed ; but he could never receive 
more than the amount of the penalty. Bonds of this kind 
were the invention of Shylock's countrymen, the great money- 
lenders in the dark ages. 

At Medinet Abou some workmen were clearing out the 
adytum, and the dust they raised deterred us from going too 
near. The loss of sight is too dear a price to pay for sight- 
seeing. It is in this temple that the giraffe appears among 
the sculptures. 

Between Medinet Abou and Dayr el Medineh, where there 
is another temple with a triple adytum, implying its dedica- 
tion to a triad of deities, there is a real mountain of potsherds, 
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the accumulation of many ages. In the judgment scenes 
represented in the wall-paintings, there is a constant acknow- 
ledgment of man's fallen state, and of his inability by nature 
to satisfy his Maker's offended justice. In one of such 
paintings on this temple the merciful Thoth is throwing some- 
thing into the scale to add weight to the deceased's merits. 

From Dayr el Medineh I visited the tomb, No. 35, called 
from its discoverer, Sir Gardner Wilkinson's. It is a long 
gallery driven far into the hill-side, and covered in every part 
with coloured paintings, which have sustained some injury 
from the smoke of the torches burned in it by its numerous 
and too curious visitors. When we were in the cave it was as 
hot as an oven, which seemed strange, considering that it is 
wholly subterranean. 

Another tomb, called also from its discoverer — the tomb 
of Lepsius — is a small oblong chamber, covered with pictures 
in bright colours, the top with a geometrical pattern and 
flowers, and the sides with representations of chairs, seats, 
fauteuils, and other upholstery work, of which trade its owner 
must have been ; for the old Egyptians did not sit upon their 
haunches as their successors do, but upon seats like our own, 
and perhaps the modern custom, like the use of turbans, only 
came in with the Persians. The paintings, being painted on 
the flat plaster, differ from those at El Kab, which were 
raised and painted in relief. All day our footsteps have been 
tracked by itinerant curiosity vendors, with whom nothing is 
too absurd to be offered for sale to travellers. Some had 
coins or scarabaei, others beads and porcelain images ; one had 
a mummy cat, another a mummy hand, another some pieces 
of a coffin, or a piece of the cerecloth in which a body had 
been swathed ; others had green porcelain deities, some had 
fragments of ancient bread, and others a few grains of the so- 
called mummy-wheat, which looked as if it might have been 
grown last year. They called all these things, some of which 
were certainly spurious, Roman, by which they merely meant 
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antique. A small papyrus which I bought from them, con- 
taining portions of the ritual of the dead, is illuminated with 
figures of the sacred bull and other deities, and amongst them 
are some apes, in their character of ministers of vengeance in 
the Egyptian Hades. 

In one of the tombs there was a representation of a party 
of men whose physiognomy clearly showed that they were Jews, 
while some of the hieroglyphics bore a strong resemblance to 
the conventional attitudes of Mahometan prayer. Near Dayr 
el Medineh there stood a monolith statue of Rameses, with a 
head three yards high, and a toe two feet long ; and although 
to shatter and overthrow such a statue before the age of gun- 
powder must have been no easy matter, it now lies prostrate 
and shivered to fragments. The mild expression of its face as 
it lies prostrate excites the travellers regret, and it must have 
had a reproving look for Cambyses, or whoever else was its 
destroyer. When erect it was probably larger than the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up, if we are to suppose that its 
height of sixty cubits included the pedestal on which it 
stood. The figure of Cceur-de-Lion, by Baron Marochetti, 
although mounted on horseback, is but a pigmy to this fallen 
Rameses. 

Having given our boatmen a sheep, they had this evening 
a feast of mutton and " trimmings/' or, in slang language, a 
real soiree, which was certainly a great improvement upon the 
sugarcane they were sucking this morning. Their fire was 
lighted on the shore, and they sat round their feast with no 
canopy but the dark blue starry heavens above, and no floor 
but the drifted sand below. One of them beat the tarabouka, 
another sang an air, which the rest taking up sang, and then 
clapped hands in chorus. These swarthy sons of the soil, 
some of whom are not youngsters, are only grown-up boys. 
They are merry, light-hearted, and playful, and the tricks 
that please children amuse them. This evening the oldest 
joined in the amusement as heartily as the youngest, and 
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when the boy Achmet stood up and danced a few not inele- 
gant steps, they applauded more loudly than the rest 

Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit, 

does not hold of these dances, though I fear as much cannot 
be said of those of the dancing-women. Our mestamihl 
Hassabou, a singular instance of an Eastern who does not 
smoke, received his share of tobacco this evening with the 
rest ; but when I afterwards gave him a little money to buy 
some coffee instead, he brought back and returned the tobacco. 
If the rule is true that " coffee without tobacco is like an 
egg without salt," Hassabou's practice both proves and 
disproves it 

Feb. 8. — Venus, which is now our " sun of the sleepless," 
rose this morning before the scanty half-inverted crescent 
moon, and outshone her in brightness, as like rival beauties 
they looked themselves in the same glass, the river. As 
we went southward the days gradually lengthened, and the 
same consequence attends us now on our return. 

The indigo-plant, which was introduced from Nablous, 
but has now almost ceased to be cultivated in Egypt, is a 
dwarf shrub with oblate leaves and a siliquose seed-vessel. 
The colour, which is extracted by boiling the leaves and 
stem, is most extensively used in dyeing their universal 
blue cloths. 

At eight this morning we were off to the " tombs of the 
kings," between which and the river at its present level there 
is first a deep belt of sand like the beach of the sea, and then 
a cultivated plain. After crossing the sand and rounding a 
lake left by the late inundation, the two wondrous colossi, 
backed by a palm-grove with some goats browsing near, sat 
in their stone chairs majestically overlooking the plain, as if 
they were the monarchs and it was their own. Having 
ridden for about three miles over the plain, now covered with 
green crops and young wheat, we arrived at the foot of the 
limestone ridge of Bab el Malouk, which is everywhere 
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thickly strewn with debris, in part the result of the crumbling 
of the hill-sides, but still more of the excavations made there 
in a long course of ages, first to inter and then to disinter the 
dead. Here, entering a narrow defile and following its 
windings for more than two miles, we reached a singularly 
wild gorge, where the rocks, without a leaf, a lichen, or a 
trace of vegetation, rose in sharp overhanging masses on 
every side, and seemed to bid defiance to any attempt to 
scale them. Their only redeeming feature from a character 
of utter barrenness and desolation was their rich roseate 
colour. Our first halt in this dreary retreat was at the tomb 
of Sethi I., one of the earliest discovered, and now popularly 
called No. 17. The care with which its galleries have been 
excavated, their great extent and loftiness, the innumerable 
paintings, sculptures, and hieroglyphics which cover its walls, 
and the finish of every part, shew that the old Pharaohs began 
their tombs when they began to reign, and that their work 
was continuous and never finished until they died. The 
descent into this tomb is by a series of those very low steps 
so common in Egypt, and which have been so worn by the 
tread of visitors that 

Smooth the descent and easy is the way, 

can no longer be said of the descent into this grave. The 
sides of the entrance are ornamented with the monarch's car- 
touches, and beyond these on the walls of the first and second 
passage, there are serpents of all conceivable and incon- 
ceivable forms, except that I saw none of the horned serpents 
said to be found in the Birket el Keroun. One huge monster, 
larger than the great sea-serpent of our days, was borne 
aloft by a long troop of men in line. Another three-headed 
creature had a dragon's wings and four human legs and feet ; 
another, with a human face and a serpent's body, 

Seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast, 
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like the portress at hell's gate, whose portrait it may have 
suggested to Milton. One wore the crown of Upper Egypt, 
and another with two heads wore the crown of Lower Egypt 
on both, and others drew their sinuous coil along a wall 
twenty or more yards long. Does not the constant recur- 
rence of the serpent in so many forms in this and other tombs 
bring to mind Milton's description of the punishment inflicted 
on our arch enemy ? — 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone. 

— Paradise Lost, x. 520. 

Serpent-worship, another form in which " terror takes devo- 
tion's mien," originated in some vague tradition of the fall 
of our first parents through its means. 

In a chamber just off the great hall, where the king's 
body reposed, there was an image of the sacred bull, the 
monarch's protector, who, however, has failed to protect either 
his body or his grave from the spoiler. These dark abodes 
of deceased royalty, prepared at the cost of so much care, 
and time, and money, are a lesson on human vanity. 

Struimus in diem, sed nox venit, 

would be their fitting motto. Before we left this tomb a party 
of Spanish visitors entered with burning meshals, which 
lighted up the king's dreary chambers, but made smoke 
enough to obliterate the wall-paintings if often repeated. 

The next tomb, which is called the Harper's, was dis- 
covered by Bruce, who was not very politely stigmatized as 
a liar for describing its wonders. Its first chamber represents 
an Egyptian kitchen, in which all the usual cooking opera- 
tions are going on, and are minutely portrayed. Here the 
meat is cut up and prepared ; there it is placed in pots and 
cauldrons to be seethed. Here one man is pounding con- 
diments to mix with it and season it, and there another is 
blowing the fire with a pair of bellows. The walls of the 
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second chamber are covered with representations of daaha- 
beehs of every kind, some with and others without sails, some 
with their sails painted and gilded like Cleopatra's on the 
Cydnus, and others with their tackle and sails as plain and 
homely as our own. The third chamber is painted with arms 
and weapons, amongst which were kurbashes of many kinds, 
with which royal persons are as regularly represented, wearing 
them at their girdles, as they are with the urceus or asp on their 
crowns, which reptile was sacred because it destroyed rats and 
other vermin hurtful to gardens ; also suits of mail like that on 
the gateway at Karnac, bows and arrows, quivers, falchions, 
and other swords, some like an Arab's jambea ; maces, battle- 
axes, standards of many patterns, on some of which there 
were sacred emblems at the top, and embroidered cloth 
below. The fourth chamber had representations of fauteuils, 
seats, sofas, cushions of chintz, and other patterns, such as 
a modern upholsterer might copy with advantage. In the 
fifth chamber, ploughing and the operations of agriculture 
are represented. The sixth chamber is a sort of Egyptian 
pantheon, where the gods of the country, like those of the 
old Greek mythology, are sitting at ease, released from the 
cares of rule. There were the four deities of the lower world, 
and Nephthys, the Proserpine of Egypt, with a basket on 
her head and the hieroglyphic for abode ; Netpe, the Rhea 
of the Greeks, with arms expanded, and over each arm the 
emblem of life, the " tau." There was also R6, the sun- 
god, and Pthah, his son. In the seventh chamber, which is 
that from which the tomb has its name, there are harps of 
every form, some with strings more by three than David's 
harp with ten, 7 and with more than twice as many as those of 
the harp of young Genius, who, the poet says, is ever striving 

To yield the lyre of heaven another string. 

I do not know how many strings that lyre of Orpheus had 
which wrought such wonders ; but probably its effect was 

7 Psalm xxxiii. 
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owing to his skill, and not to the number of his strings. 
Paganini did wonders with one. 

The walls of the eighth chamber are occupied with oars, 
rudders, and sacred emblems. The ninth and twelfth cham- 
bers have each twelve deities, all with their appropriate 
emblems ; in the first, the deities of the months are repre- 
sented, and in the second, other deities. On the walls of the 
great hall of the tomb is the descent of the deceased to 
Amenti ; and a representation of a coiled serpent, with the 
deceased in the middle, signifying either the superintending 
care of Providence or the never-ending duration of eternity. 

The tomb called No. 5 contains representations of a great 
serpent with five heads ; of numbers of headless men, with 
their arms behind them ; and of birds with monkeys' heads ; 
and of some human figures, with headless trunks between 
them. 

You enter another tomb, called No. 2, through a great 
door which has swung on pivots like the gate of an old 
Roman station, and must have been made fast within by 
some person who afterwards found egress by a postern or 
secret exit In this, as well as other tombs, there is a repre- 
sentation of the folding -doors which were to secure it when 
once closed, being slided down an inclined plane to the place 
they were to occupy. In this tomb there was an immense 
granite sarcophagus, with a sculptured crocodile lying on the 
top, like a mediaeval knight upon his altar-tomb. Having 
with some difficulty climbed up its sides, I had the misfortune 
to drop my book into it, and to recover it I descended into the 
sarcophagus by a fissure in the lid, having for a few minutes 
occupied the place of the sacred but ugly monster which had 
been its original tenant. 

The tomb of Rameses VI L, commonly called tomb No. 6, 
has representations of women with serpents' bodies, men with 
vases and offerings of oil, and a vast number of figures in- 
tended to symbolize the Egyptian idea of the mysterious 
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principle of life. If the priests were their authors, their 
minds, like those of the canonists and civilians who wrote on 
marriage and divorce, must have been corrupted by their 
occupation. A picture in this tomb represents the monarch 
being presented to Osiris, in which the monarch has a red, 
and the deity either a black or a dark-blue, complexion. The 
old Egyptian notions of the natural and supernatural were 
either the reverse of ours, or, like Bishop Heber, they thought 
a fair skin neither the most natural nor the handsomest com- 
plexion of our race. 

From these strange tombs a steep hot walk, over a path 
strewn with fossil shells and round limestone nodules like 
marbles, brought me to the summit of a mountain which 
divides the tombs from the plain of Thebes ; and looking down 
from thence, where the pure air and the sight of the verdant 
plain would have repaid me for climbing twice as high, I could 
not but exclaim with the poet — 

A breath of unadulterate air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, 

How they cheer ! 

Far down below I saw an Arab village, with its tilled lands, 
which the sand of the desert had newly overwhelmed. The 
peasant's life here is a continual struggle, and when he has 
sown good seed in his field he is often destined to see it 
re-sown with the yellow barren grain of the desert, — so that 
the saying, "What a man soweth, that shall he also reap," 
does not hold here. Beyond the verge of the sand, and 
unmoved by this and every other struggle, the two stony 
colossi sat calmly gazing over the wide fertile plain of Thebes. 
If while they gaze they also think, they must see in the 
mountains and the desert an emblem of God's power, and in 
the plain a proof of His bounty, "who openeth his hand and 
filleth all things living with plenteousness." 

The donkey will go willingly in places which would be 
unsafe for English hoofs. I did not, however, ride mine up 
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*\ the delectable mountains " for his own sake, and I did not 
ride him down for mine. Below the mountains there is a 
ruined building of crude brick with round-headed windows, 
which was once a Christian church, but is now, alas ! roofless 
and deserted (Murray, 385). 

Nothing is more untrue than the saying — 

De nihilo nihil fit, in nihilum nil posse reverti, 

for here Nile mud makes the house and everything in it, the 
floors, the corner cupboards, the dumb waiters, the divans, 
the seats, the ovens and the beds ; and when these decay 
the crumbling material makes the best top-dressing for the 
peasant's hungry acres. In the fields, pillars of Nile mud are 
set up everywhere as perches, where the birds of prey may 
resort to keep watch and prevent the little plunderers of the 
crops from becoming too numerous. The sackiehs swing on 
pillars of Nile mud, and their levers are weighted with it ; 
while, stranger than all, the heavy-laden trading-vessels on 
the river are bulwarked with the same material. 

We set sail from Thebes this evening, on the calmest and 
most beautiful evening I have ever seen, which increased not 
a little our regret at being obliged to leave the place so soon. 
There were no less than twelve daahabeehs, and two steamers 
with European and American flags floating at their mast- 
heads, when we loosed our moorings and set sail. The 
weather favouring us, we continued our course during a good 
part of the night, and early in the morning we anchored off 
Keneh. 

Feb. 10. — At eight this morning the thermometer was 
48 in our cabin and 58° in the Nile. An incident occurred 
here to Lepsius, which affords a striking trait of Arab 
manners, and forcibly recalls an event recorded in the 
history of Joseph. Happening to admire a parcel-gilt cup 
at a farewell repast given him by Seid Hassein, his enter- 
tainer, the sheik begged him to accept it ; to which, though he 
did not mean to take the cup, he seemed at the time to 
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accede ; but having nothing to give in return for it, he left the 
cup standing in its place when he retired to rest In the 
morning, however, he found the cup at his bedside ; upon 
which, ordering his servant not to bring it away, he did not 
pack it up with his baggage, but left it, as he supposed, 
behind him ; and his surprise was therefore great on opening 
his travelling-case at the first halt to find the cup there. At 
first he was inclined to blame his servant for disobeying him, 
until the latter assured him that Seid Hassein had given him 
express orders to act as he had done, and upon no account to 
leave the cup behind. The cup, which was engraved with 
sentences from the Koran, was probably a descendant of the 
divining-cup found in Benjamin's sack, and a collateral rela- 
tion or cousin of that brought from Nineveh, and now pre- 
served in the Assyrian room of the British Museum. 

Keneh once stood on the bank of the Nile, but the river 
having changed its course has left the city at some distance 
from it, and the approach to it is now by an embankment of 
a mile long. But the river, though its greatest, is not the 
city's only highway; for the caravan route between Egypt 
and Arabia, by way of the desert, Cosseir, and the Red Sea, 
and by which, down to our own times, there has been con- 
siderable intercourse with India and the remote East, lies, 
and has lain for ages, through Keneh. As we rode into the 
town this morning we met a long train of camels just come 
in from Cosseir, the golden Berenice, freighted with the 
produce of the Hedjaz, and amongst the rest, its two most 
celebrated productions, Mecca dates and Mocha coffee. The 
dates, which are clean and moist, are packed in drums 
like Elamd figs. They excel the generality of Egyptian 
dates, which are often bruised and dirty ; but I think they 
are not much, if at all, superior to the dry dates of Assouan. 
The bazaars at Keneh are wider, cleaner, and more exten- 
sive than most others on the Nile; and here, as at Esn£, 
every house is numbered. The Copts, who are numerous 
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here, but have no church, are about to build one. In the 
meantime, the Roman Catholics, who are not numerous, have 
built theirs — a mud hut, with a few coloured prints on the 
walls, as unlike St. Peter's as a molehill to the great pyramid 
We were at service in it to-day, when the officiating priest, a 
missionary of the Propaganda, read from St Matthew's Gospel, 
in Arabic, the parable of the grain of mustard-seed, which, I 
observe, is not the lesson of the day in the English church. 
The congregation consisted of twenty persons, of whom eleven 
were children ; one of whom, the little girl who acted as aco- 
lyte, was as much puzzled with the Latin response, " Et cum 
spiritu tuo," as the priest was with his Arabic Gospel. Coming 
out of the church we encountered a sight most unusual here : 
two clean, well-fed, handsome-looking pigs, which neither 
threats nor coaxing would or could induce our truly orthodox 
Mussulman donkeys to face. They seemed as much .out of 
place here as the mention of them once was at a Lancashire 
dinner-party, where one of the guests, who had been bored by 
too long a conversation on an uninteresting subject, checked 
it by stammering out, " Pray, gentlemen, has any of you ever 
seen or heard of a Kamtschatka pig ? " 

There is an old story of a wolf and a hog travelling 
together and getting on very pleasantly until the wolf asked 
the pig his Latin name, and upon his answering, " Porcus," he 
exclaimed, " Oh ! that is a porpoise or a fish, and so I shall 
eat you." Swine's flesh eaten in a hot climate has a tendency 
to produce leprosy, on which account it was forbidden long 
before Mahometan times ; and on this account, or some other, 
the old Egyptians represented swine as the animals of Circe ; 
and the condemned soul going away from the presence of 
Osiris was represented in the likeness of a hog. 

Keneh is the Egyptian pottery district, and is famous for 
its manufacture of Ballass jars and Guollehs, or bardaques — the 
former a coarse, kiln-dried ware like our Dallam pottery, and 
the latter a kind of porous, unbaked bottles, used for cooling 
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water. 8 In making them, the clay is handed by one man to 
another, who throws it on the wheel, and moulds and dints it, 
and then gives it to a third, who lays it in the sun to dry. 
This, which is one of the oldest arts in the world, is followed 
here much as it was in the times before Noah. 

Near Keneh, on our way up the Nile, where we first saw 
him at his own home, we again saw to-day that Leviathan of 
the Book of Job, the crocodile, which is said to owe its 
name to its aversion to the saffron or crocus, on which account 
the ancients fenced their beehives with crocuses to preserve 
them from its ravages. It seems very strange to find the 
most unsentimental-looking of all creatures with an idiosyn- 
crasy ! One of these creatures, a dark green slimy monster, 
fifteen feet long, with two junior members of his family, lay 
basking on a sand-bank ; but when he heard the crack of our 
rifle he stayed for no further advances or salutes, but slid 
quietly into the water, followed by his family ; and when we 
landed to look after him our boatmen warned us not to go too 
near the water, lest he should be watching and make a snap at 
us. The king of the crocodiles (and, for aught I know, this 
might be his majesty, whom the natives call Judah, or Judas) 
always frequents the same haunts, moves about very little, and 
keeps his court here ; while his wife, like some other royal 
personages, has a separate establishment elsewhere. His 
majesty has the reputation of being a cannibal, and is said to 
have eaten an old woman last year ; these animals, like other 
creatures of prey, preferring human flesh to any other after 
having once tasted it The crocodile's teeth are not well 
adapted for speedily producing death, and when, therefore, it 
has seized a large prey which it cannot easily overcome, he 
plunges into the water with it and tries to drown it. But as in 
this process his mouth must be partially open, he would be 
drowned himself by the water rushing into his stomach, if 
Nature, in her wonderful foresight, had not provided him with 

8 In Kitto's Bible, iii. 35, there is a representation of this manufacture. 
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a veil at the back of his palate, which shuts up the orifice 
against the water, but allows him to breathe through an 
orifice at the tip of his snout- He cannot remain long under 
water without protruding the tip of his snout for air, which 
may have given rise to the showman's saying that he is an 
animal that cannot live on land and dies in the water, unless 
the latter verb is a mere corruption of " dives." When 
meditating ovation, the female crocodile scratches a hole a 
yard deep in the sand, and having deposited her eighty or 
a hundred eggs in it, and covered them with sand, she leaves 
the rest to the sun, who, in about two months, completes the 
process and brings out the young, which, adopting Pharaoh's 
title, may call themselves children of the sun. These eggs, 
which could never have given rise to the war of the Big and 
Little Endians, for they are alike at both ends, have been 
sometimes hatched by artificial means in England, and I have 
myself seen a young crocodile so hatched which was as playful 
as a kitten. It is a fable that the animal moves its upper 
jaw, but Antony, who told Lepidus that its tears were wet, 
countenances the popular notion that it weeps. — (Antony 
and Cleopatra, act ii. scene 7.) The crocodile's tongue is fast 
to the bottom of its mouth, which has led some (and amongst 
them Warburton, who says it was made the hieroglyphic of 
divinity on that account) to deny that it has a tongue, It 
were well if some human animals enjoyed the same advantage, 
for it would prevent much ill use being made of it. As it 
haunts the same spots, it is not difficult, with a little 
watching, to take the crocodile ; but he has a quick ear, and 
M. Monier, who made sure of one which he had set, told us he 
lost it by some of his party — not the ladies, I hope — being 
unable to keep their tongues as still as the crocodile's. 
Living in the water, says Herodotus, the crocodile's throat is 
infested with leeches, and when it comes to land and reclines 
with open mouth on the sand, the trochilus (or zic-zac) enters 
between his jaws with impunity, and destroys the leeches; 
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but another creature, the ichneumon, which also enters in the 
same way, is not so harmless, for they say that he passes down 
into the other's belly, and, after destroying the vitals, eats his 
way out. The crocodile is sometimes destroyed by swallowing 
an explosive ball baited with a piece of meat and attached to 
a galvanic wire, fired when the animal has swallowed it. If 
he escapes such accidents, we may infer from what Diodorus 
says that the crocodile is longer-lived than man. 

The Americans talk gaily of "crocodile steaks and alligator 
fixins," but one of their countrymen says he had only heard of 
one person being at a crocodile banquet ; and he reported that, 
after all the skill lavished on its cooking, it had the flavour of 
abortive lobster saturated with musk, and was as tough as the 
Paris elephant, after the Palais-Royal cook had exhausted 
upon it all his skill. 

An old woman, whose son had been taken by a crocodile, 
it is said, asked the beast to restore him. " I will," said he, 
" if you will truly answer this question, — ' Shall I restore your 
son ? ' " To which, suspecting some deceit, she replied, " You 
will not," and then, as having answered truly, demanded her 
son. " No," answered the crocodile, " for if I restore him, your 
answer is not true ; and I cannot therefore restore him without 
making your answer false." This story, of which the most 
unpoetic of all animals is the subject, has given rise to the 
rhetorical figure called the crocodile, of which the Cretan poet 
Epemenides, in the passage quoted by St. Paul, gives us an 
example when he says, all the Cretans are liars — which 
assertion is self-destructive, being made by one of those who, 
it asserts, are not to be believed. Some of the Greeks, or 
possibly Epemenides himself, and not the Egyptians, must 
have been the authors of this figure. 

The gods of Egypt, its " genii loci," of which every city 
and many a village had its favourites, while they persecuted 
with sectarian bitterness those of their neighbours, were 
exalted to the place they held from mixed motives of 

19 
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gratitude and fear. Although it is said, " jEgypti nullam 
belluam, nisi ob aliquam utilitatem quam ex e4 re caperent, 
consecraverunt," it might be hard to prove this in the case of 
the crocodile ; though in some of the towns of the Bahr 
Yousouf, or canal of Joseph, which were at a distance from the 
Nile, the crocodile is said to have obtained divine honours, 
because, while he frequented the canal, the communication 
with the Nile, so necessary to the existence of the place, was 
sure to be kept open. At Kom Ombos, where it was recom- 
mended by no such utilitarian views, the crocodile was 'exalted 
to a divinity, and worshipped from fear ; but at El Berbe, " the 
Temple " or Dendera, opposite Keneh, and on the other side 
of the Nile, where the hawk was worshipped, the patron deity 
of Kom Ombos and his worship were despised, and the rival 
cities, forgetting that polytheism should at least be tolerant, 
engaged in a bloody war for their respective faiths. — 

Inter finitimos vetus atque antiqua simultas, 
Immortale odium et nunquam sanabile minus 
Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra. Summus utrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina ricinorum 
Odit uterque locus ; cum solos credat habendos 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit — Juv. xv. 35. 

The hieroglyphic of the crocodile deity might well stand, 
as it sometimes did, for the symbol of terror. 

When Lepidus in his cups asked Antony, " What manner o' 
thing is your crocodile ? " the latter^ answer plainly showed 
that the first triumvirate was not destined to last long. " It 
is shaped, sir, like itself ; and it is as broad as it hath breadth ; 
it is just so high as it is, and moves with his own organs ; 
it lives by that which nourisheth it ; and the elements once 
out of it, it transmigrates." {Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7.) But 
a recent traveller informs us that so great was the reverence 
in which crocodiles were once held here, that in the cave of 
Maabdeh he saw thousands of crocodile mummies of all ages 
and sizes, piled up with the greatest order and care. It was 
in this cave that Mr. Legh, of Lyme, met with the perilous 
adventure recorded in his travels. 
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The temple of Dendera, which we crossed the Nile to 
visit, has been thoroughly cleared out in every part from the 
floor to the roof, and is now in the most perfect repair of any 
of the Egyptian temples. If not built by the Ptolemies, it 
was extensively repaired by them. Diodorus says it was 
in progress when he resided in Egypt, and the name of 
Tiberius, who embellished it, appears on its portico. Its 
doors stand exactly in a line, and its ground plan is tolerably 
symmetrical ; but from the entrance to the adytum the floor 
rises and the walls gradually contract, and in the perspective 
the temple seems longer than it is. You may walk without 
interruption over every part of its flat roof, if you are but 
careful to avoid the narrow openings left in its ceiling, as the 
only means to admit light into many of the numerous cham- 
bers below. The architecture is imposing, but the sculptures, 
one of which represents a man slaying a winged monster, are 
not in the best style of Egyptian art. The celebrated zodiac 
is still here, and I found the signs Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Virgo, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Libra, Leo, and Pisces, but I 
could not find the Scarabaeus, said to be here substituted 
for the Crab, or either of the other remaining signs. There 
was a human figure on the ceiling, bent back archwise to 
symbolise the encircling care of Providence. There are 
round the outside great gurgoyles to carry off the water 
from the roof, showing that heavy rain must occasionally have 
fallen here. The temple is said to have a window for every 
day in the year, which is enough to indicate its great size. 
A large colony of bees, another illustration of the fable of 
the mouse releasing the lion from the toils, and thus showing 
what great effects may be produced by small causes, have 
established themselves on the cornice, and are doing great 
damage to the masonry. 

Examenve apium longa consederit uva, 

Culmine delubri. — Juv. xiii. 68. 

For the purpose of relieving the monotony of its vast wall- 
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space, which but for them would look dreary, every available 
part of this, as of all other Egyptian temples, is covered 
with sculptures. Lucas, one of the earliest copyists of them, 
has portrayed Isis and some other female figures in the 
dresses of the court ladies in the time of Louis XIV., and the 
male figures like soldiers and sailors in three-cornered hats, 
and with swords and water-boots. 

Besides the large temple at Dendera, there is a smaller 
one, which contains the celebrated sculpture of Athor, the cow- 
goddess of love and beauty, before which the Sepoys, brought 
into Egypt by General Hutchinson, prostrated themselves in 
adoration, believing that they were once more in one of their 
own temples. It surely must have been in irony that the 
old Egyptians made the cow the goddess of love and beauty, 
and the cat-headed Pasht, the Artemis of the Greeks, the 
goddess of chastity. Here, as everywhere, Typhon stands 
sentry at the temple gate, crying " Abeste profani ! " A 
door-keeper's cannot be a pleasant office, or they would find 
a more agreeable representative to fill it. 

The two temples of Dendera are enclosed as usual within 
a mud wall of unbaked bricks. 

A steamer, towing a daahabeeh, and with the English and 
French flags flying at her mast-head, passed and saluted 
us this afternoon, without our knowing to whom we were 
indebted for the compliment. The feeling which led the 
Egyptians to venerate the principle of life, and made them 
deify animals, had a tendency, to which the Moslems and 
Copts have succeeded, to make them more humane. 

Leaving Dendera at three o'clock, we drifted down the 
stream for the remainder of the day. 

Feb. ii. — At eight o'clock this morning the thermometer 
in our cabin was 43 degrees, and in the Nile 60 degrees, 
while at noon, with the river as smooth and unrippled as a 
jt was 78 degrees in the sun. We continued drifting 
., when we anchored for an hour off Girgeh, a city 
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with clean and well-kept streets and bazaars, and all its 
houses numbered. In one of the bazaars there was a smith 
at work, and a little boy blowing the fire for him with a 
fantastic two-handled pair of bellows that would have made 
a picture for an artist. There are 5,000 Copts and 300 
Roman Catholics at this place, and churches for both 
communions. 

In the former, besides the usual picture of St. George on 
his white horse doing battle with the dragon, there was an 
Eastern sepulchre, a font for baptism, and a supply of 
crutches for the priests to lean upon. Its wooden altar 
supported, as usual, by masonry and plaster, had its paten 
and chalice lying wrapped up in silk upon it, and the priest, 
after showing them to us, reverentially kissed them on return- 
ing them to their wrappings. The women's gallery was shut 
off by a latticed screen. 

The Roman Catholic church had a ceiling of a geometrical 
pattern, painted in bright colours, in the Egyptian style, 
and the women were shut off by a latticed screen in the same 
way, showing that national habit is stronger than peculiarities 
of faith. The priest, who, being the only European in Girgeh, 
must lead a hermit's life in a crowd, showed us his service 
books and a copy of the gospels in Arabic and Coptic, both 
out of repair. They use in the service two pairs of cymbals 
of different sizes, probably descendants of those distinguished 
by the Psalmist as the loud cymbals and the well-tuned 
cymbals ; and at some part of the service a pair of triangles, 
such as they use in the mosque at Kas'r el Ainee, are put 
in requisition. 

In one of the mosques at Girgeh, where two boys were 
chanting the call to prayer on the ground floor (for some of 
the smaller mosques are without a minaret), I was warned off 
by some Moslems, on their finding out that I was not of their 
faith. The only dirty thing I saw in Girgeh was that which 
should be the cleanest — the tank for ablutions in this mosque, 
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where the green and stagnant water seemed more likely to 
breed disease than to wash off impurity. 9 

Abydos, now El Arabah, the most southern city of Middle 
Egypt, which is usually visited from Girgeh, was once one of 
the burial-places of Osiris, and the capital of the country ; 
and according to a modern writer it ought to give its name to 
the fifth dynasty of Egyptian rulers, instead of Elephantine 
which has usurped its place, through a double mistake of the 
Greeks, who first translated Abot, the name of Abydos 
(meaning also ivory), into Elephantine, and then made the 
latter place give name to the dynasty belonging to the 
former. Osburne (i. 297) ,0 gave the following account of it : — 
"At Abydos I have discovered a magnificent counterpart 
of the tablet of Sakharah. Seti I. accompanied by his son, 
subsequently Rhamses II. (Sesostris), presents an offering 
to seventy-six kings drawn up in line before him ; Menes 
(the first king of the first dynasty on Manetho's list) is at 
their head. From Menes to Seti I. this formidable list 
passes through nearly all the dynasties. The six first are 
represented therein ; we are next introduced to sovereigns 
still unknown to us, belonging to the obscure period which 
extends from the end of the sixth dynasty to the beginning 
of the eleventh. From the eleventh to the eighteenth, the new 
table follows the beaten track, which it does not quit again 
during the reigns of Thoutmes, Amenophis, and the first 
Rhamses. If in this new list everything is not absolutely 
new, we at least find in it a valuable confirmation of 
Manetho's list, and in the present state of science we can 
hardly expect more. Whatever confirms Manetho gives us 
confidence in our own efforts, even as whatever contradicts it 
weakens the results we obtain. The new tablet of Abydos 

9 If Girgeh be, as the Abbe* Sicard makes it, the town of Oxyrynchus, how is 
it changed since the year 356, when it had 10,000 monks and twice as many nuns. 
— Montalem bert's Monks of the West, vol. i. p. 315. 

10 The tablet of Abydos, now in the British Museum, was found at Abydos, 
and hMft^go another tablet has been just discovered. 
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is, moreover, the completest and best preserved monument 
we possess in this respect. Its style is splendid, and there is 
not a single cartouche or escutcheon wanting. It has been 
found engraved on one of the walls of a small chamber in 
the large temple of Abydos, which we are still engaged in 
extricating from the rubbish which covers it. Opposite, the 
same Seti is perceived on another tablet, making an offering 
to 130 other personages, who this time personify the nomes 
or districts, or geographical divisions and subdivisions of 
Egypt. Thus, on one side of the valuable chamber we have 
just discovered, we see the representation of the history, on 
the other that of the geography of Egypt." 

We left Girgeh at 5 P.M. and continued moving down the 
stream, sometimes rowing and sometimes drifting, until long 
after dark. While the bark of the village dogs, mingled with 
the wolfs howl or the shrill cry of the jackal, was heard on the 
banks, the wild geese cackled overhead in the same manner 
and flew in the same order as they do when changing their 
quarters from Chat Moss to Cuerdley. The ancients used 
to say, as we do now,. that these birds and the cranes always 
fly in the shape of a letter ; and Palamedes, in the Trojan 
war, is said to have invented several of the Greek letters from 
observing the form in which these latter birds fly, whence 
Martial — 

Turbabis versus nee litera tota volabit 
Unam perdideris si Palamedis avem. 

Probably the weather and the wind have something to do 
with influencing the form of the flight of both birds, but this 
widespread belief in their love of letters is one of the unde- 
signed coincidences constantly occurring in ages and countries 
far distant from each other, which show the common origin 
of our race. 

Feb. 12. — At eight this morning, the thermometer stood at 
55° in our cabin, and at noon it was 8o° in the shade and 1 \J° 
in the sun. 
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After rowing or drifting down the stream all night, we 
arrived off Ekmin in the morning. Ekmin may well be what 
it is called, the oldest town in Egypt, if Chem, its presiding 
deity and supposed founder, was either Ham, the son of Noah, 
or that Ekmin, the son of Misraim, whom Leo Africanus 
supposes him to be. The city was an important place, and 
boasted to have given birth to Perseus, that chivalrous hero 
of the old mythology, whose image, and a pedigree tracing 
his descent from Danaus and Lynceus, Ekmin professed to 
show. The Egyptian aptness for framing pedigrees has some 
bearing upon the integrity and genuineness of Manetho's 
dynastic tables, on which every one puts his own interpreta- 
tion. The pretended sage in the Vicar of Wakefield used 
Manetho's name to cheat Moses, Dr. Primrose's son, at the 
fair, and it has been used as successfully since to cheat many 
a wiser man. Lepsius believes all the tables, but others (and 
amongst them an Armenian bey, whose acquaintance I made 
in Egypt, and who has paid much attention to the subject) 
think that many of them are not tables of consecutive, but of 
contemporary, dynasties. As we sailed by Ekmin we saw 
the remains of its old stone quay. 

On the western shore an embankment has been thrown 
up for the telegraph, and you may walk along it for a con- 
siderable distance, and have your eye and ear gladdened for 
miles by the sight of wheat, barley, beans, and sesame, and 
the merry voices of the fellahin ringing on every side. In 
many places there were great flocks of small birds, attracted 
by the barley just now beginning to change colour; and 
wherever this occurred parties of the fellahin were busy with 
shouts and slings trying to drive them away. But, unlike 
those seven hundred Benjamites, " who could sling stones at 
a hair's breadth and not miss " (Judges xx. 16), or that strip- 
ling who, with a sling and a stone, brought down a giant, the 
fellahin only frightened away these little plunderers, who, as 
they rose in a cloud after each discharge, seemed only to 
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laugh at those who had aimed so wide. The slings were 
made of palm-cords, with a bulge in the centre to hold the 
stone, and they went off at each discharge with a sound like 
the crack of a whip. Slings were long used for a similar 
purpose in England, and this entry in the steward's accounts 
of a Cheshire manor shows what one cost in 46 Edw. III. : 
" Paid for a sclynge to drive away crows at seed-time, id.'* 
In early times; the sling was used as an effectual weapon of 
war, and it had not been forgotten in France when the party 
of the Fronde took from it their name. 

All the people I met had either dark olive or black faces, 
which looked still darker by contrast with the brilliant white 
teeth which they showed when they smiled. Many of them, 
with flowing robes and showy turbans, rode gaily along on 
camels or asses, and some of them, like the hobblers of old, 
rode double, two on one beast. Meanwhile, a crowd of white 
swallow-tailed vessels were on the river, in which one herd of 
buffaloes were disporting themselves, while another, like the 
fat kine of Pharaoh, were coming up out of it. Except the 
telegraph, nothing had either a home or an European look. 

At Souhag, there was a brick entrance to the canal, and a 
spacious and well-built douane, with a hakim and a hospital 
attached to it, which the officer in charge politely offered to 
show us. 

Feb. 13. — After drifting by Gebel es Sheik Heredee in the 
night, we arrived off the village of Es Nakul this morning. 
Here I saw some small green birds, with two long slender 
black tail-feathers. They were new to me, and possibly were 
some of those green birds which Mahomet, on some occasion 
— thus making heaven a strange place — said would be the 
abodes of the spirits of the blessed. 

We shot a fine slate-coloured heron, with a crest of black 
feathers, to-day, which proved good eating. In the picture 
of " Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time," this bird figures 
among the game sent as presents to the Lord Abbot, and we 
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know that in times not long ago it was a state dish at a Lord 
Mayor's feast. 

We next came in sight of Siout, the ancient Lycopolis or 
wolf-town, which, standing on a verdant plain, half screened 
by a palm-grove, backed by the Libyan mountains, and 
crowned by a score of minarets, which rival the palms in 
height, and surpass them in beauty, makes a fine appearance. 
After passing an embankment which leads through the plain, 
on which some fine cattle are grazing, you enter the city by 
a picturesque arched gateway, overshadowed by a great 
sycamore. In the spacious bazaars of the place there w r ere 
magenta-coloured Lubieh beans, from Darfour, pipe-sticks 
and bowls, porcelain coffee-cups, with metal zarfs, saddles 
and saddle-housings of velvet and gold, red and yellow 
slippers, bornouses, abbayes and tarbouches, dates, pepper, 
barmeas, malakieh, alloweh, cabobs, kohlgas, haricots, lentils, 
coffee, tombak, tobacco, Nubbek fruit, cinnamon, liban, 
gibneh, girsch, tibbin, and birseem, with a vast number of 
articles both known and unknown. Siout is famed through- 
out Upper Egypt for the loftiness and elegance of its minarets. 
One of them, like some lofty English spire, built in the 
Grecian manner, rises up in gradually diminishing stories to 
a great height ; but another, though not so high, is of far 
more beautiful proportions, as its builder found to his cost : 
for Envy, who follows merit like a shadow, and Jealousy, her 
sister, who has more than a shadow's power, possessed the 
owner of this minaret of minarets at Siout, and, under their 
influence, he put its builder to death, lest he should build 
another to rival it. 11 

Two caravans from Darfour arrive at Siout every year, 
bringing elephants' tusks, ostrich plumes, and the other pro- 
ductions of Central Africa. The slaves, who were formerly 
the largest importation by this route, were met here by the 

11 There is great poverty of invention in the human mind : a similar story to 
this is told of Albreda, Countess of Ivery. — Collins' Peerage^ vol. vii. 322. 
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buyers ; and though the trade is no longer lawful, some few, 
it is said, still arrive, and are disposed of contraband. Between 
slavery in the East and slavery in the West the difference is 
very great In the former, the slave often rises to be his 
toaster's equal ; in the West, once a slave is always a slave. 

Feb. 14. — I was off early this morning to the limestone 
caves, a mile west of the city, which Nature gave birth to in 
some of her throes, and in one of which caves John, or Hannes, 
of Lycopolis, was living when, as Gibbon tells us, the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, putting him in the place of an ancient 
oracle, sent to consult him as to the issue of his war with 
Eugenius and Arbogastes. Not to escape the poet's censure 
of such as are " with needless hurry whirled from place to 
place," regardless of humanity to their beasts, but to indulge 
my curiosity with the strange sights on our way, I rode slowly 
through the bazaar. Here a string of camels, with bells on 
their necks to give notice of their approach, came cautiously 
picking their way through the narrow streets. There, sitting 
on a counter of the bazaar, where he will probably sit half the 
day, was Mahommed Bey, the governor, chatting and chaffer- 
ing and smoking with its owner, while his donkey, in princely 
housings of velvet and gold, stood waiting near at hand. In 
another place were a party of recruits, said to be slaves, at 
drill. At the foot of the hills, cultivation and the desert meet 
as usual in a well-defined line. Viewed from the front of Stabl 
Antar, the most famous of these caves, the fertile plain below 
looks like a rich green carpet of every variety of shade — 
the deep colour of the birseem, the lighter shade of the wheat, 
the still lighter of the barley, the grey-green of the onion crop, 
and the green, fast verging into yellow, of the sesame. The 
vestibule of this cave, which is open to the sky, is covered with 
sculptures and coloured hieroglyphics ; and the entrance to the 
great cave beyond it has both its door-jambs sculptured with 
representations of a king, but the door which once closed it 
is no longer there. Another inner chamber, covered with 
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hieroglyphics, has its ceiling marked out in a geometrical 
pattern, such as the Moors used in the Alhambra and else- 
where. A little further there was a round hole like a well, 
into which I threw a stone, which rumbled for half-a-minute, 
and then rested, but not in water, suggesting that a fall into 
such a place would be into the abode of reptiles and hideous 
things. In the next cave to Stabl Antar there is a representa- 
tion of a body of troops, armed with those large shields which 
Xenophon describes as borne by the Egyptians in the service 
of Croesus, and which they probably bore under his father, 
Alyattes, when he was about to join battle with Cyaxares, 
and that eclipse foretold by Thales happened ; which, being 
thought to speak the will of heaven, stayed the two great 
armies from engaging. A still more awful phenomenon of 
nature was attended with different results at Thrasymene, 
where, we are told, — 

That once when armies met, 

The earth rocked to and fro unfelt 

The sculptured effigies of the old Pharaohs stand sentry 
near the door of some adjoining caves ; but the caves are 
haunted by worse things than their ghosts, for in one I found 
a snake's slough, which it had just cast, and in another I saw 
a live viper, which the natives call haie, while in others the 
bones and mummies of cats and wolves lay scattered about ; 
and in one there was the shrivelled carcase of a boy, with a 
head that once contained a brain worth far more than gold. 
In the time of the Israelites snakes must have been as 
numerous and of as many kinds here as they are in Ceylon 
now, where, besides the cobra, they have the boa, the polonga, 
and many others. Some of these caves have artificial floors, 
and ceilings supported by pillars. Many of the entrances to 
the upper ones are so low that they can only be entered 
stooping, and none — 

Are arched so high that giants may get through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun. 
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I tried to climb from Stabl Antar to the summit of the hill 
above it, but as I climbed, "Alps upon Alps arose," and 
towards the desert I could see nothing but mountain peaks 
like barren islands in the ocean ; but on the other side I saw 
the Nile meandering majestically on its beneficent course. 
Wherever I trod there came up hollow sounds from the 
graves and burial-places below, while, borne on the air above, 
came up the cheering hum of the 20,000 inhabitants of Siout. 
Separated from Siout by a canal, which is crossed by a bridge, 
probably built by the Saracen conquerors, there is a second 
city, with domes, pillars, and white buildings, which looked 
more stately than the first ; but alas ! it is only a city of the 
dead ; and its whited sepulchres, though so fair without, are 
full of dead men's bones. 

We left Siout at 1 P.M., with the thermometer at 80 degrees 
in our cabin and 90 degrees in the sun. 

Feb. 15. — This morning at half-past seven it was 55 degrees 
in our cabin. In the course of the night we drifted down to 
Gebel Abou Foddl. At four this morning the ship was so 
violently tossed about by the wind, always high near these 
mountains, that we were exposed to the double danger either 
of being driven against the mountain, which here rose direct 
from the water's edge to the height of many hundred feet, or 
of drifting upon a sand-bank, from which there was no escape 
except running for the shore, and we therefore steered the 
ship to the opposite bank, and there made her fast While 
we lay at our moorings, a great mist descended from the 
mountains and completely enveloped us until the sun shot 
through it ; and when it cleared away we found ourselves, as it 
were, near the mouth of some great harbour with scores of 
vessels making all sail, and scudding before the breeze which 
had baffled us. Our course was in the opposite direction, and 
the wind which favoured them was against us ; yet we cast off 
from our moorings and tried to make head against it, but the 
river was so billowy, and the boat rolled so much, that some 
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of our party became so-so, which, in the Latin, is sic sic. All 
this while a crocodile ten feet long lay on the rocks like a 
Cornish wrecker, waiting for some accident, which, though our 
loss, might be his gain. After an unequal contest with the 
wind and stream for another two hours, we again drew to 
shore and made the ship fast until n P.M., when the wind 
appeared to have moderated, and we again cast off, and tried 
to continue our course. No sooner, however, had we arrived 
opposite Gebel Abou Foddl, which is the very cave of ^Eolus, 
than we were tossed about worse than before, and I felt as if 
I should be thrown from my berth ; but the sailors did their 
best, and, amidst the commotion, I fell asleep, hoping to awake 
in smooth water, and I was not disappointed. The difference 
between high and low Nile, as marked on the cliffs of this 
Gebel, is twenty-one feet three inches. 

Feb. 1 6. — When I awaked this morning we were drifting 
smoothly down the stream. At noon the wind again rose 
and, though the crew toiled hard, we made but slow progress. 
It was evident, from the number of footprints on the sands of 
Tel Amarna, that the boisterous wind which had retarded us 
had not kept the wild animals at home, but that they had 
been out in it prowling for their prey as in a congenial 
element. 

We are now not far from Besa, formerly Antinopolis, of 
the foundation of which we have this story. The Emperor 
Hadrian, it is said, having been told that his good fortune 
would desert him, unless he lost some object which was very 
dear to him, his attached friend Antinous, to avert the omen, 
threw himself into the Nile at this place, and was drowned ; 
upon which the emperor, to commemorate his self-sacrifice, 
built a town, and called it by his name. A story, in some 
respects not unlike this, relates that Amasis, a Saite king of 
Egypt, fearing that some misfortune would overtake his 
friend Polycrates, after a long and uninterrupted career of 
prosperity, advised him, in order to avert it, to divest himself 
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of what was most dear to him ; whereupon he threw into the 
sea his ring of priceless value. In a few days, however, the 
ring being recovered in a fish which was caught and opened, 
was brought back and restored to Polycrates ; but it did 
not satisfy the forebodings of Amasis, who only saw in the 
incident the confirmation of his worst fears for the con- 
tinuance of his friend's good-fortune. 12 But the Protean, 
uncertain sea sometimes gives up secrets which their owners 
had rather it had kept A slave-ship, in danger of being over- 
hauled by a cruiser, we are told, threw overboard in a tin case 
the papers which would have condemned her ; so that, when she 
was boarded, nothing being found to inculpate her, she was 
released, and sent forward upon her voyage. But, behold, a 
wonder ! the cruiser caught a shark, and in its belly she 
found a tin case with the damning papers ; whereupon she 
again made chase, and the slaver was retaken, and this time 
deservedly condemned. 

Opposite this memorial city of Antinous we procured a 
few Roman coins of Maximian, Diocletian, and Maxentius, 
all from the mint of Alexandria. 

At Dayr es Nakul, some men who were fishing with a 
casting-net used it with considerable adroitness. 

Blood-revenge still lingers in the villages of Egypt ; but 
in the towns, where the law is stronger, it has disappeared. 
In the villages, infidelity in a wife is still punishable with 
death ; but good morals have almost done for this what the 
law has done for blood-revenge in the towns, and the crime is 
now, happily, exceedingly rare. Marriages are chiefly brought 
about by female hawkers, or Dellilahs, who, with the name, yet 
want the beauty of Samson's betrayer, and who, going about 
from house to house, and knowing the marriageable youth 
of both sexes, are generally called upon to arrange suitable 
matches. To be fat is esteemed a grace in women, and in 
order to become so they mash and eat beetles, as the Jews 

u Schiller, in his Ring of Polycrates, has versified this story of Herodotus. 
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seem to have done (Levit. xi. 22), and as cats still do, but 
with a contrary effect. At every village the women come 
down to the river to wash themselves and their linen, and to 
carry back supplies of Nile water for their homes, and on 
these occasions you frequently see them unveiled. They 
have light olive complexions, with oval, and not unbecoming 
faces, which, however, they contrive to disfigure by tattooing 
the chin with a blue colour, a practice which Moses long ago 
condemned (Levit xix. 28), and which gives the chins the 
appearance of that unfeminine appendage, a beard. They 
are straight, well-grown, and fair-limbed, and they hold them- 
selves up and walk well, which is, in part, owing to their 
habit of carrying their water-jars on their heads. Sometimes 
they carry their children astride on the shoulder, as Isaiah 
says was the custom in his days (Isaiah xlix. 22). Their dress 
is almost invariably a long blue chemise, and a scarf of the 
same colour, which they generally use as a veil. 

Feb. 17. — A quiet night is a most uncommon thing on the 
Nile, and a daahabeeh is, therefore, the last place to be re- 
commended to an invalid. Last night, as we were floating 
down the stream, the ship grounded with such violence on 
the bottom that, if her timbers had not been very strong, she 
must have gone to pieces. The sailors were quickly over- 
board trying to heave her off, but it took a whole hour to 
effect it, during all which time such a hubbub was kept up as 
seemed like the mysterious voice in Macbeth, which cried, 
" Sleep no more ! " No sooner were we afloat again than the 
crew, to repair their negligence, commenced rowing with 
double energy, singing snatches of airs, which one man gave 
out, and the rest, to mark the time, took up and sang in 
chorus. Now and then the leader would improvise a few 
words as a variation, when the whole party went off in bursts 
of laughter. So much were they in earnest that at each 
stroke they rose to their feet, and pulled against each other 
with all their might, and every now and then, when one of 
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them caught a crab, there was a renewed burst of laughter at 
his expense. 

At seven this morning we landed at Beni Hassan, on the 
eastern bank, a place once as famous for thievery and violence 
as the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, famed so long ago for 
the same thing as now. But Beni Hassan has ceased to exist 
as a village, for its offences became so notorious that Mahomet 
Ali razed it to the ground, and drove away its inhabitants, 
and so put an end to the village and its bad name. From 
the shore we set off to visit its thirty tombs, which are exca- 
vated in the limestone rock at a little distance above the 
river, and separated from it by only a narrow strip of land, 
which is struggling for existence with the neighbouring desert. 
A few tamarisks planted to keep off the sand look dwarfed 
and stunted, and are hardly likely ever to become trees. 
To-day there were upon it a few black tents of the Maratha 
Bedouins, which looked in keeping with the surrounding 
dreariness. 

The limestone of Beni Hassan abounds with nummulites 
(nautilus mamilla, or lentularis), which look almost like small 
coins. As you ascend to the caves by any of the ordinary 
roads, you pass numbers of square pits, about four feet long 
by three broad and ten deep, with foot-holes at the sides to 
descend by, and at the bottom an inclined plane, which 
appears to lead off to some vault ; but if the pits were meant 
to receive human bodies, these must have been bent or 
doubled before they could be got in. Near the pits lay some 
great stones, with which they had once been closed. All the 
caves in the hill-side have porches before them, cut out of the 
solid rock, and supported either by pillars of the lotus pattern, 
or by eight or sixteen-sided Doric columns, with an abacus, 
but no torus. Besides their large outer hall, many of them 
have an inner one, in which there are three seated deities, 
who are evidently not co-equals, for the centre one is always 
larger than the rest. Almost all the caves have pits with an 

20 
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inclined plane for sliding the coffins down. Many of the 
walls contain representations of dancers, wrestlers, boats ; 
cattle of a buff and white colour, such as we had just seen 
outside ; provisions and warriors, some of which seem out of 
place in a tomb. One of the wall-paintings is thought to 
represent Joseph presenting his brethren to Pharaoh, on 
which account the cave which contains it has been called his 
and their tomb. Many persons have doubted the connection 
of this scene with the history of Joseph, and Miss Martineau 
is very positive against it ; but one of her reasons makes me 
distrust her opinion, and think that the cave really may have 
some connection with the story. Among the presents offered 
by the strangers, whoever they were, she says, are some 
ostriches, which she very truly states are not Syrian birds, and 
consequently were very unlikely to be brought from thence as 
a present to an Egyptian ruler. But the birds which she calls 
ostriches are not ostriches, but cranes (grus cinerea), a migra- 
tory bird, much celebrated for its wisdom and forethought ; 
which in winter retreats to warmer climates, and returns to 
its accustomed haunts in the spring, and which, as we know, 
frequented Syria in Jeremiah's days (viii. 7). It has a dark 
grey plumage, dusky and reddish about the head and neck, 
which may have given rise to its name, with a fine sweeping 
tail like the ostrich's, which may have originally misled Miss 
Martineau. Its bill, however, is entirely different from that 
of the ostrich ; as we satisfied ourselves by comparing the 
specimen which we had shot with the drawing at Beni Hassan. 
It appears at one time to have been kept in flocks, and 
domesticated in Egypt 1S 

Joseph and all his brethren died in Egypt, and for aught 
we know, his body for a time, and theirs permanently, may 
have rested in this tomb. The body of Jacob, as we read, 
was carried to Hebron to be buried, and Joseph was put in a 

13 There is an account and a picture of this bird in Dr. Kitto's Pictorial Bible, 
Jeremiah viiL 7. 
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coffin and buried near Sychar. Their bodies, I think, were 
only embalmed, and not mummified, as they were in the 
days of Herodotus ; for the oldest mummy does not date 
further back than 1 100 B.C. (Osburn, i. 447, 448), and strangers 
were not always mummified, even at a much later date ; for 
when Agesilaus died, as he was returning from Egypt, his 
body, for want of honey, was covered with wax, and so con- 
veyed home (Sharpe, i. 212) ; and Abdallataliff says that a jar 
was discovered near the pyramids, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain honey ; but while the finder was tasting it 
he perceived a hair sticking to his finger, and, when he had 
examined a little further, he found the body of a child in the 
honey. 

There is some sameness in the wall-paintings at Beni 
Hassan, and some of them have suffered slightly from ex- 
posure to the weather. All the doors in these caves have 
been carefully painted over, and there are everywhere false 
doors painted to look like the true ones ; the object in both 
cases being the more effectually to conceal the place where the 
body lay : for which purpose false doors, both sculptured and 
painted, were common in Egypt An instance of one of the 
former kind may be seen in the tomb of Teta, brought from 
Egypt, and now in the British Museum ; and Herodotus tells 
a story of a secret door to the treasury of Rampsinitus, who, 
Mr. Sharpe thinks, was only Rameses under another name, 
which was contrived not to shut in the dead but to let in the 
living ; and which, as it happened, answered both those pur- 
poses, for the son of the architect, having let himself in to 
plunder the treasury, was caught in it by a trap, and being 
unwilling to be detected, thus called out to his brother — 

You see my sad fate, my dear brother, he said :' 
So come in, if you love me, and cut off my head. 

In the evening we passed Minieh, which has its name from 
a Coptic word resembling fiivu maneo, signifying mansion or 
abode. And here we began to encounter again those great 
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stacks of tibbin coming down the Nile, beautifully piled up 
like pyramids on two barges lashed together. 

Like the towns, the villages are generally enclosed in mud 
walls, into which the flocks and herds are driven at sunset, to 
protect them from the wild animals which prowl abroad by 
night The village of Maratha, which we passed to-day, was 
thus enclosed with a mud wall, 14 that forcibly reminded me of 
those cob walls in Devonshire, which the natives say prove 
the connection of that county with the Pharaohs. 

The favourite meal of our sailors is atz, consisting of 
onions, lentiles, butter, and crumbled bread, which, after 
being well mixed, are boiled together, and then served up in 
a great bowl, into which — except the reis, who has a spoon — 
each man dips the forefinger and thumb of his right hand, 
and helps himself until he has had enough, when he rises and 
retires and washes his hands in the Nile. 

Feb. 1 8. — At eight this morning the thermometer was at 
5 2° in our cabin. The wheat here is ripening fast, and will 
be fit to cut at the end of March, when it will be followed by 
a crop of millet, to be in its turn cut and gathered before the 
inundation in July. 

We are now not far from Anasieh, and only a few miles 
from Beni Souef. Anasieh was one of the places called 
Hanes, Hnes, or Ehnes, and afterwards Heracleopolis, because 
Hen or Han is the Coptic name of Hercules. It could not, 
however, be the Hanes of Isaiah (xxx. 4), for that was 
evidently in the Delta, and was, probably, Sebennytus or 
Seveneh and the modern Samonhoud. A fish called garmut, 
which has a large head, and lives by suction, and which we 
bought to-day, proved tolerable eating. 

Feb. 19. — At eight this morning the thermometer was 55 
in our cabin, and 62 in the Nile. In the night it blew a 
breeze, which so tossed our vessel about that the milk on 
board was churned. At El Feshn there is a Coptic church, 

14 See Numbers xxxii. 36W 
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which has a hundred worshippers, but wants the usual picture 
of St. George. A churlish Mussulman, whom I asked to 
show it me, said there was no church, but that there was a 
raki church, that is, a spirit-store, in the bazaar ; I was not 
however discouraged, and seeing a Copt at hand I repeated 
my inquiry, and he very kindly took me to the church. The 
approach to the village is by a good road, between an avenue 
of tamarisk, lebbek, and sont trees, midway down which there 
is a wely with a sheik's tomb, covered with a makmahl, 
embroidered with sentences from the Koran, and with a lamp 
burning before it Lights and lamps are as freely used by 
the Moslems as by the Greeks and Latins ; nay, sometimes all 
three use them to celebrate, as on that Saturday, the same 
festival of the light, which answers to the festival of the 
Greek fire at Jerusalem. To support the lamp at El Feshn, 
towards which infidel money would have been taken, and no 
questions asked, a dervise came down to our boat to ask for 
a contribution. Others, inspired by the sheik's character, 
have desired to rest under his shadow, and there are two 
other tombs besides his in the wely, and another outside, 
which, except that it wants a canopy overhead, resembles the 
tomb of the shepherd in the desert, near Marsaba. At El 
Feshn I had the pleasure of bathing and swimming in the 
Nile ; and, though I was not molested by crocodiles or any of 
the other monsters of the deep, I found it not so easy to leave 
behind me the thick tenacious Nile mud that clung to my 
feet when I came out ; and the difficulty I had in getting rid 
of it when I dressed brought very forcibly to my mind the 
words, " He that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet " (John xiii. 10). 

Walking along the shore, I was surprised to hear the well- 
known note of the plover. Our folk-lore says this bird used 
to build in trees, and the wood-pigeon on the ground, until 
the two birds agreed to exchange habits. The plover soon 
found its mistake, for its nest was often flooded, and if its 
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eggs escaped being trampled on by cattle, they were almost 
sure to be found by the plunderers of birds' nests, on which 
account its cry has ever since been, not pee-wit, but " rue it" 

The English proverb, " There is no path without a puddle," 
is verified in a walk by the Nile. If you saunter along the 
shore, expecting your boat to follow slowly, some intervening 
spit of land is sure to drive you inland at a distance from the 
channel ; and then, after making a long detour, walking further 
than you intended, and sinking now and then ankle-deep in 
mud, you find your boat has stopped where you left it ; and 
to regain it you have to retrace your weary steps, with the 
disadvantage of facing the wind, which comes along charged 
with fine, glistering particles of sand, as high as your face, 
and, if not with the reality, at least with the fear of ophthalmia. 
Perhaps, too, in your impatience to reach your boat, you 
desire to cross one of the canals left by the inundation, and, 
unless some one is at hand, you fear to enter it A good- 
natured fellah, who saw three of our party in this dilemma 
to-day, took them one by one on his back, and after carrying 
them over the stream resolutely refused a backsheesh ! 

Feb. 20. — We passed Beni Souef in the night, and in the 
morning a fog came down upon the river, which made even 
drifting dangerous. 

Gebel Note£, the sailor's hill, which we passed, has some 
old walls running down to the Nile, which are probably 
ancient ; but why have the Arabs, the successors of those who 
were the first to circumnavigate Africa, and who, under Philo- 
pator, built a ship 420 feet long, 57 feet broad, and rowed by 
4,000 rowers, borrowed the European word for a sailor, for 
their " note& " must surely come from the Latin " nauta ? " 

Gebel Kileel and Gebel Kilala, near which there are some 
Coptic convents, were visible in the distance. 

The Nile is a very chameleon in its changing hues. At its 
mouth it is the colour of dusky milk ; here it is now as brown 
as the Hodder and as muddy as the H umber ; but there are 
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times when it is as green as grass, and others when it is almost 
blood red. 

Our sail has been a very short one to-day, in consequence 
of the strong wind against us ; and it was, therefore, fixed when 
we went to bed, at which time we were off Atfeeh and Boosh, 
that if it abated we should rouse the sailors and put them to 
their oars. 

Feb, 21. — The wind having moderated a little after mid- 
night, I called the sailors and they commenced rowing, but 
they soon desisted and fell asleep, and as the wind was now 
rough, I let them sleep on for an hour or more, and then 
roused them up again and went to sleep myself; but they 
awakened me from my repose by cracking jokes and making 
noisy merriment, and I half thought this might be either their 
way of revenging themselves on me for disturbing their 
slumbers, or that it might be their hour for smoking; so I did 
not molest them, but let them rest for an hour, when they 
again took their oars and rowed with great energy. But now 
the wind, which was in league against them, dashed great 
billows against the ship, and sent showers of spray flying over 
it, just as I have seen it many times at sea. 

When we arose this morning we found ourselves off Rigga, 
and in sight of its pyramid, which is not, as it is called, a false 
but a true pyramid. 

During the morning we passed Fowyteh (Iseuni) and the 
bridge over its canal, which, like the generality of Arab 
bridges, has an incline on each side and a flat top like 
the bridges in Syria. Bridges seem to depart from the 
horizontal line as we travel eastward, and when we reach 
China they are as angular as the gable-end of an Irish cabin. 
The wind which, as usual, had retarded us all day, lulled 
a little in the evening, and the sun set gloriously behind two 
of his emblems — the pyramids of Dashoor. But, unable to 
lay aside his bad habit all at once, the wind got up again 
before bed-time, and we had again to practise the Onslow 
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motto, " Festina lente," and creep along as well as we 
could. 

Feb. 22. — The pyramids of Dashoor, which were in sight 
last night, were still visible, but at a greater distance this 
morning. Here the current was very strong, and a head-wind 
made the river billowy, and, our progress being necessarily 
slow, we took the felucca, and rowed towards the shore. But, 
as our boat was overladen, and our steersman did not under- 
stand Arabic, we were very near foundering in deep water 
before we reached the land. We landed at length, however, 
safely at Bedrashayn, and hired donkeys to carry us to Metra- 
henny. As usual, I found mine a most willing animal, but his 
equipments were in no way equal to his deserts. He had no 
stirrups, the girths were a mockery, and the saddle was of 
straw. At Metrahenny is the site of Memphis, the wonderful 
city which once extended twenty miles along the Nile, and of 
which all that now remains, except the pyramids, are a few 
ruins — the only things that have vitality in Egypt. In Upper 
Egypt the principal deity was Amun-ra. At Memphis, the 
Noph of Scripture, Phthah or Vulcan, the god of fire — a figure 
bandaged like a mummy, and whose emblem was a disk with 
x plume on each side, and who was but little known in other 
parts of Egypt, was the principal deity. At Metrahenny, the 
colossal head and trunk of the great Rameses, whose face has 
a mild and pleasing expression, very unlike the character 
which his Arab name — " the father of terror " — would imply, 
lay in a deep pitstead, dismal and dirty enough to put mild- 
ness to flight even in a statue of stone. I could not identify 
the cartouches on its girdle with those of Rameses II., and if 
this be the statue set up by Amasis the Saite, before the 
temple of Phthah, its height, said to have been seventy-five 
feet, must have been greatly exaggerated, as this colossus, 
unless it stood on a lofty pedestal, was nothing like that 
height. The tablet of Abydos, brought from Arabat, the 
modern name of that ancient city, and now in the British 
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Museum (where this statue of Rameses, which was given to 
the nation long ago, ought to be), is said to trace back the 
ancestors of Rameses for seventeen generations ; and very 
justly, therefore, might the priests of Memphis put to silence 
that pragmatical Greek, who boasted that he could trace his 
pedigree for twelve generations, by showing their own, and 
probably that of Rameses, for many more. Perhaps the 
boasting Greek never saw the pedigree which another boaster, 
also his countryman, the architect who visited Egypt 500 B.C., 
has carved upon a rock on the Cosseir road, where the names 
of his ancestors appear for twenty-nine generations, going 
back almost to the time of Moses. But the Jews put our 
modern heralds and all other genealogists to shame, for by their 
aid St. Matthew could carry back our Lord's pedigree to 
Abraham, through forty-two generations, and St. Luke could 
carry it back still further, to Adam, through seventy-five 
generations. I suppose, however, that many Egyptian 
pedigrees were as apocryphal as that Irish pedigree which 
traces the Stanleys to a pre-historic period ; or that Cambridge 
pedigree which brings down King Henry VI., in a regular 
descent, from Abraham. Except the colossus of Rameses 
and a few broken fragments of Romano-Egyptian statues, I 
saw no other sculpture at Metrahenny. Even that ugly, 
deformed Typhon, the representative of the principle of evil, 
though held in high honour at Memphis, has not even a statue 
there now. No means exist of distinguishing one part of 
Memphis from another, and it would be vain to speculate 
where was the site of that third part of the city in which the 
troops of Artaxerxes so long maintained themselves after the 
Egyptians, under Inarus, had recovered the remainder; or 
where stood the Hephaesterium, in which was the temple 
begun by Menes, the founder of Memphis and the first 
monarch of Egypt. No mighty city could have more entirely 
disappeared. In one place the fellahin were busy removing a 
heap of debris in baskets and spreading it to feed the soil — 
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thus sowing old Memphis upon the new, not with dragon's 
teeth, however, to bring back its armed warriors, but with 
that which is to help the land to feed the tillers. 

On the way from Metrahenny to the pyramids of Dashoor, 
there is a large well-enclosed and well-cared-for palm-grove, 
and the country on all sides, even to the verge of the desert, 
is better cultivated than I have seen it elsewhere. At 
Dashoor we lunched in a grove of acanthus-trees, 13 for so for 
some reason they call the sort of tree which yields gum 
arabic, the gum acacia of pharmacy. The grove to-day was 
one vast bouquet of aromatic yellow globlets, and gum 
arabic, which is not here made an article of commerce, was 
exuding in great plenty from their stems. Our next visit 
was to Sakkara, a city which chose Phthah-Sokari, that is the 
bow-legged, as the deity to be held in honour, on the same 
punning principle which guided the heralds in devising 
canting arms. At Sakkara there is a lofty stone pyramid 
built in steps. I ascended it, and as I looked in the direction 
of the great Sahara, between which and me, to the very verge 
of the horizon, there was nothing but a vast desert, my eyes 
ached at the sight of so much dreariness ! I felt anxious to 
know whether this pyramid had any distinctive name, and I 
made many inquiries from the natives as to it. At last, 
hearing one of them call it Barameda, I thought I had 
succeeded ; but I afterwards discovered that this was only 
the Arab pronunciation of the word pyramid, and not a 
distinctive name. A curious truncated mound near the 
pyramid is called Mustaba Pharaoun, the seat or throne of 
Pharaoh, a name which the natives are fond of applying to 
similar objects, though to their apprehensions Pharaoh is but 
a myth. M. Mariette, who is most laudably pushing forward 
his clearings in order to be near his work, has built himself a 
house in this sandy desert The house has an open terrace, 

u Acanthus is only a corruption from acont, the Coptic name of the tree, the 
c being pronounced soft, and the a dropped. 
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and a gallery supported by a new species of caryatides, a 
row of mummy-cases in front. On its enclosing wall a 
number of mowing and chattering Soudan monkeys sit 
watching all comers ; and whenever an unwary traveller goes 
too near, they either snatch off and run away with his cap or 
play him some other mischievous prank. In the old Egyptian 
mythology these creatures are the tormentors of the dead, 
and M. Mariettas only seem to be practising their art on 
the living before their time. Their owner was so polite as to 
accompany us to the tomb of Tey, which he is now clearing. 
Tey was a priest of King Nephercheres, in whose reign it 
is said the Nile ran honey for nine days ; but this could only 
be a nine days' wonder if taken in a literal sense, and if bees 
and honey were as scarce in Egypt formerly as they are now. 
In any other sense it could hardly be a wonder, for, with the 
memorable intermission in Joseph's time, the Nile has never 
failed to run milk and honey for thousands of years. 

The tomb of Tey, constructed more than three thousand 
years ago, and preserved in sand for more than twenty 
centuries past, seems not to have been a tomb in the ordinary 
sense, but a mansion, with spacious courts, galleries, and halls, 
in which the occupant fondly hoped to find himself at home 
again after a sleep of some thousands of years. The court in 
front is supported by rows of handsome, well-proportioned 
piers ; and in the rear is a series of halls and chambers covered 
in every part with representations of scenes and objects, all 
familiar, and some of them dear to the deceased in his life- 
time, and on which he hoped his eyes might rest when he 
reopened them after his long sleep. The representations are 
sculptured and painted in bright colours, that, thanks to the 
dry sand which has covered them up for ages, remain as fresh 
and new as when they were first painted. Amongst them are 
represented, with wonderful fidelity, all the usual agricultural 
subjects. Tibbin is piled up in the same beautiful pyramids 
as now, and beside it are the asses and other animals which 
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were to feed on it In one scene a veterinary surgeon is 
assisting a cow to calve, which in England, where of all 
animals the cow least needs such aid, we should think a 
superfluous labour. Was the cow in a more artificial state 
(which generally increases the difficulties of parturition) in 
Egypt than amongst ourselves, or was it that the Egyptians 
were fond of exhibiting instances of their skill in this as in 
other surgical cases, of which we have an instance in that 
ibis bone found in a mummy-case, which had been broken, 
and afterwards artificially and skilfully re-set ? In another 
place, a cow, whose calf had been taken from her, is lowing 
and looking after it with true parental fondness : the expres- 
sion cannot be mistaken, and you sympathize with the mother 
and almost hear her low. Amongst the owner's birds there 
were a number of cranes (grus cinerea), evidently a portion 
of his domesticated fowls. Besides the agricultural scenes* 
there were spirited representations of the taking of the hippo- 
potamus ; of a fight between two of those animals, and of 
another fight between a hippopotamus and a crocodile, all of 
them artistic and life-like. The priest seems to have kept a 
dwarf for his amusement, and a portrait of this Sir Geoffery 
Hudson of the court of Pharaoh appears more than once 
among the sculptures. But the subject on which most pains 
have been bestowed is one of a personal nature — the bringing 
in of the statue of the deceased, and setting it up in the part 
of the tomb appropriated to it, and in which it was actually 
found by M. Mariette. One of the chambers had a squint, 
such as we find in many mediaeval churches, to enable the 
priest to see in one room the worship which was going on in 
another. People often look at the religion of their neighbours 
through the like narrow openings now ; and their eyes, like the 
pupil of the cat's, contract more and see less the more light 
there is. 

At Sakkara, in some spacious underground tombs, once a 
part of the great temple of Serapis, each in his huge sar- 
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cophagus, repose the mummies of the sacred Apis bulls. Out 
of a great number, I measured one of these sarcophagi, and 
found it twelve feet long by seven feet seven inches broad 
and seven feet high. It had a cover of a single slab thirty- 
nine inches thick, with ends and sides respectively fifteen 
and seventeen inches thick. The sight of these tombs 
seemed to bring me face to face with a superstition only 
less humiliating to human nature than the worship of the 
crocodile and the serpent, and of some of the other hideous 
monsters of the Nile valley. Another worship, not half so 
revolting as the Apis worship, that of the innocent ibis, had 
also its seat at Sakkara ; and the mummies of this sacred 
bird are laid up there in immense numbers in a great under- 
ground tomb. 

As we returned to our boat, the sun, now fast westering, 
shed his parting beams on Gebel H el wan and Gebel Ghusi, 
and robed them in glowing hues ; a sight which we could 
well appreciate after the gloom and darkness of the Apis 
chambers. The bad weather which we have encountered for 
many days seems resolved to attend us to the end. To-night 
the wind rose again, and screaming through our rigging, 
rocked us very uneasily on our way to Gizeh. 

Feb. 23. — At eight this morning, being off Gizeh, I went 
ashore to see eggs hatched by artificial heat ; a process which 
is not only not new here, but is described by Aristotle, and 
has been in practice since the days of the Pharaohs, though 
the exact date of its origin is hid in remote antiquity. The 
Egyptians possibly adopted it from seeing how the eggs of 
the crocodile were brought to maturity by the sun's heat 
alone. An Egyptian chicken, which it is likely has never 
seen its father, knows no mother's care after the egg is laid. 
The English law fiction, which calls those unfortunate persons 
who are born out of wedlock " filii nu//ius" children without 
a father, has a wider application when used of the poultry of 
Egypt, which may be said to be autochthones, and to want 
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both a father and a mother. Under the long continuance of 
this artificial system of egg-hatching, Egyptian fowls have 
degenerated until the biggest of them is now not bigger than 
a bantam or a dandy hen. 

The mistake which occurred in England, where a person 
unacquainted with country life would not believe that a hen 
would hatch any eggs but her own, could not have occurred here ! 

To witness the hatching process I crawled on all fours 
through a low doorway into a sort of gallery, along the sides 
of which there was a series of ovens arranged in two tiers, the 
one on the level of the floor, and the other above it. The 
close heat of the gallery, which made me draw short breath, 
reminded me of the story of the gentleman who, having 
received an Indian appointment, went into an oven to see 
how he could bear the climate, and who, after going in soft, 
it is said, came out crusty. The fresh eggs, after being placed 
upon the lower tier of ovens singly, and not one upon another, 
are subjected to a steady heat, until the attendant, whose ear 
is trained to it, detects the chirp of the imprisoned chick first 
awakening to life, and hears it knocking at its marble door to 
be let out. It is then immediately removed to the higher 
tier, where the heat is more moderate, and the little prisoner 
soon finds himself at large in a new world. 

I arrived at Gizeh safe and well, and here, notwithstand- 
ing cross winds and their consequences, I parted from the 
Nile and my Nile boat with some regret. The Nile is neither 
as picturesque nor as romantic as either the Rhine or the 
Rhone ; but in the antiquity, vastness, and mysterious grandeur 
of its remains, it has an interest incomparably superior to 
them both. When the weather is tantalizing and the wind 
cross, the traveller becomes like it, and is half inclined to be 
cross too, and then, perhaps, he may long for more room in 
his boat ; but now that I and the Nile and the Menofe were 
about to part, I regretted nothing so much as that my voyage 
in it and upon it was over. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAIRO, ALEXANDRIA, AND HOME. 

Feb. 23. — Mounted on an ass, which is here a truly eques- 
trian animal, I rode from Gizeh to Cairo between rows of 
platforms, covered everywhere with crystal lamps and chan- 
deliers, which even now glittered brilliantly in the sun, but 
which when alight, as they will be at nightfall, will rival the 
avenues which lighted Aladdin to his palace. These prepa- 
rations are intended to welcome the Viceroy, who set out 
about a month ago for Mecca, and is now hourly expected 
home. From Gizeh to Cairo there was not a palace, nor a 
house, nor even a stall in the bazaar, that did not hang out 
its quota of lights in honour of the occasion. But the blaze 
of light, whatever it may be, will not eclipse the milder 
beauties of those almond-trees which border the road, and 
which now, gushing with the first breath of spring, were one 
mass of luxuriant blossom. 

As I passed the Uzbekieh, two little boys of six years old, 
one of whom had a cap shaped like a bishop's mitre, were 
acting a kind of drama in the open air, to the great satisfac- 
tion of a crowded audience, who expressed their approbation 
by loud plaudits. 

Feb. 24. — Peace and quiet on a Sunday at Cairo are only 
to be found within the walls of the church. Everything you 
meet, see, or hear outside has a work-day air. Here the 
clarionets, trumpets, bells, atabals, and kettle-drums of a 
band of musicians are playing vigorously in the court-yard 
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of some house, either to welcome its owner to a new abode, 
or to commemorate some other family circumstance. In the 
street, headed by another noisy band of drums and cymbals, 
a procession comes forward with three horses, each led by a 
sais and carrying a little boy on his way to undergo the 
purificatory Mahometan rite, and, in honour of the occasion, 
decked with a sufeh or back veil richly adorned with gold 
coins. These are followed by a bride, richly dressed and 
veiled, walking under a canopy, and attended by a crowd of 
female friends, on her way to the mosque ; from whence, at 
ten in the evening, she will be conducted in state to the 
bridegroom's house. If you meet a Greek friend whom 
you know, he will offer you a goblet of khusaf, made of 
raisins and sugar, boiled in water, and flavoured with rose- 
leaves, which, in a hot day, you will find better than sherbet, 
and as refreshing as it is temperate. Through an open 
grating I saw the makmahl of Sidi Ali Beckeree lying on 
his tomb in the mosque ; and in the Capucin Church, near it, 
one of the brethren was preaching with great earnestness to 
twenty Levantine women seated before him, while an equal 
number of men were scattered up and down in different parts 
of the church. To-morrow is the Jews' feast of Purim, in 
which they celebrate their deliverance under Queen Esther, 
and show their universal good-will by sending presents of 
cakes to all their friends and acquaintance. The missionary 
to the Jews, who has come among them to convert them, told 
me he had received such a stock of these cakes as would 
supply his family for the next three months. 

Feb. 25. — This afternoon I turned my face homeward, and 
travelling by railway to Alexandria, I arrived there at mid- 
night, and found the temperature much colder than at Cairo. 

Feb. 26. — The preparations made here to welcome the 
return of the Viceroy exceed even those at Cairo. At every 
ten paces in the bazaar costly chandeliers of cut glass are 
suspended from the roof; and the sum expended in erecting 
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triumphal arches, kiosks with steps leading to their summits, 
temples, transparencies, and other devices for the illumina- 
tions in the great square, must be enormous. Early this 
morning the arrival of the Viceroy at Suez was announced by 
the thunder of more cannons than I can number. Their noisy 
welcome, and the other extensive demonstrations, which 
would be in place if the Viceroy had accomplished some 
great work, or had even returned from a distant journey, 
seem extravagant and out of place, when his journey has 
not extended beyond Medina, a border city of his liege lord 
the Sultan. Caligula, after boasting that he would conquer 
Britain, contented himself with gathering a few shells on the 
opposite shore, and then returned to Rome to claim an 
ovation. Said Pasha set out to go to Mecca, but he has 
been no farther than Medina, and even there not by the 
ordinary route ; confessedly from a fear of the Bedouin, as if 
those sons of the desert would dare to attack the Sultan's 
vassal, or would escape well-merited chastisement if they 
did. These people do not think with the poet Gray, that 
" it is better that gratitude should sing than expectation ; " 
and much of this exuberant show of loyalty proceeds on the 
principle of backsheesh, where what is given is meant to pur- 
chase a return. It can hardly be from affection or gratitude 
to the Viceroy, who has disappointed the hopes which hailed 
his advent to the vacant seat of Abbas. When I was in 
Cairo a story was current that a man named Bravay, who had 
obtained from the Pasha a large sum of money for uselessly 
coating some large war-vessels with iron, was forbidden by 
him ever to enter the palace doors again. But Bravay knew 
the Viceroy's placable nature, and one day when the latter 
was enjoying himself in one of his summer palaces, with the 
window open, he walked in ; and on the Pasha angrily 
demanding of him " why he had broken his command M never 
to enter his doors again, the courtier meekly folding his 
hands on his breast replied, " Your highness' slave did not 
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enter by the door, but through the window, which was open ;" 
a piece of impudence that restored the intruder to the Pasha's 
favour, which he will keep until he is detected in some new 
fraud. 

Alexandria, which stands on the site of the ancient city 
of Rhacotis, was built by Dinocrates, the restorer of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, and who proved his fitness to 
be Alexander's architect by offering to cut Mount Athos into 
his effigy. Alexandria, at its foundation, became the fifth 
city, which had been the capital of Egypt in succession, 
Memphis, This or Abydos, Thebes and Sais, having all pre- 
ceded it It was at Sais that the inscription mentioned by 
Schiller occurs : " I am everything that is, and was, and shall 
be. No mortal has ever lifted my veil" From its birth 
until this hour Alexandria has been a city of foreigners rather 
than of natives. Under the Ptolemies, who governed Egypt 
after the death of Alexander, the Greeks of Alexandria, 
though living in Egypt, enjoyed the benefit of their own 
laws, much as the Europeans living there do under their 
consuls now. If half the wonders told of it be true, the old 
city must have been a marvellous place. Its Pharos, the first 
of its kind, was in itself a wonder ; and the mirror on its top, 
which reflected vessels at the distance of a hundred miles, 
was a greater miracle than the electric telegraph. It was in 
Alexandria that the so-called tomb of Alexander, now in the 
British Museum, was found, but some say it was the sarco- 
phagus of Amyrtoeus, who reigned 414 B.C. ; others that of 
Arthout, who reigned 1170B.C. ; and others again, that of 
Sethos, who reigned 1631 B.C. ; between which dates there is 
so wide a difference that we are inclined to doubt them all 
The first of the Ptolemies, who was also the best, resigned 
his throne, and probably set the first example of a monarch 
giving up empire, which Charles V. long afterwards made so 
celebrated by following. His son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
the first to introduce the use of elephants into the armies of 
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Egypt ; and Philopator, the fourth descendant of the house, 
marked its growing degeneracy by first bringing emascu- 
lated slaves to the court of Alexandria. Although now rising 
in importance, the city has as yet attained but the shadow of 
its former self; when it was the nurse of arts and the favoured 
seat of geography, geometry, astronomy, and the sciences. 
Here Erasistratus taught, and Herophilus practised anatomy, 
as necessary to the healing art Here the astronomer Sosi- 
genes assisted Caesar to revise the calendar ; here Claudian, 
the last of the Latin classic poets, was born ; and here also was 
born Apollos, that " eloquent man and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures," whom a party in the early church would have exalted 
into rivalry with St. Paul. 

Apelles, the greatest of ancient painters, lived for some 
time at the court of Ptolemy I., and there perhaps he first 
discovered and practised the art of caricaturing ; for once, it 
is said, when he had been hoaxed by a false invitation to 
dinner, he drew on the wall a portrait so ludicrously like the 
hoaxer that it was instantly recognized. If it is true, as 
Mr. Sharpe says, that the pupils of Pamphilus, the painter, 
paid him each fifteen hundred pounds a year for their in- 
struction, the rewards of art must have been higher then 
than now. 

The evangelist St. Mark, who was the same as John 
Mark, the sister's son to Barnabas, was the first bishop of 
Alexandria, and in A.D. 326, the celebrated Athanasius 
held the see. In very early times corn was exported from 
Alexandria to Britain in exchange for tin ; but cotton, its far 
more important export now, ought to make Alexandria and 
South Lancashire fast friends : for what the former sells the 
latter buys, and then by means of that wondrous engine, the 
germs of which Hero of Alexandria first developed, turns 
into clothing for the whole world. The cotton exported from 
Alexandria is grown in Lower Egypt, and both the quantity 
and quality are capable of vast improvement 
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When Alexandria capitulated to the English, and the 
French retired from Egypt in 1801, the city was a far less 
important place than when Amru took it in the year 
A.D. 622, and reported that it contained 4,000 palaces, a like 
number of baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 provision-shops, and 
40,000 tributary Jews. 

Our Nile dragoman, after spending 200,000 piastres on 
pilgrimages to Mecca, has so far thriven by his trade, that 
he now lives at Alexandria as a gentleman, and has " lands 
and beeves," like Shallow of old. " There are many fine 
trees growing in the lowly valley," as the proverb has it ; and 
our dragoman illustrates it, for he has house-rents coming in 
which make him an income of a pound a day. I called upon 
him and he received me with oriental politeness, placing me 
in the seat of honour on his divan, and ordering in pipes and 
coffee. We had once horn-books as helps to reading, but a 
chibouk, two yards long, if not the eastern's help to read, is 
his help to thought and talk. 

For the pipe with intervening puff 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough. 

How strange it seems that tobacco from the west and 
coffee from the east, both discoveries of the last three cen- 
turies, should now meet everywhere and have formed so close 
an alliance. A pipe-rack, such as I saw in the dragoman's 
house, with a dozen long chibouks upon it, all amber-tipped 
and jewelled and wrapped with gold thread, and none of 
which had cost less than ten pounds, must have taken a little 
fortune to furnish it 

One of his slaves, a poor black girl from Soudan, whom 
he had paid twenty dollars for at Mecca some years ago, 
was suffering from inflamed eyes ; but she has imbibed the 
prejudices of her adopted country and would hardly let me 
see her unveiled face while I recommended a remedy for 
her ailment. She and another of his female slaves have been 
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registered under the new law, and he could not now, if he 
wished it, transfer her to a new master. It is to be hoped 
that he treats his human chattels humanely, and fortunately 
his true interest concurs with his duty in such a responsible 
position. He has lately married his daughter, Bemba, with 
a dowry of 60,000 piastres, to which the bridegroom has 
added another 10,000. The dowry has not been paid in coin, 
but in embroidered cloth, rich dresses, household furniture, 
jewels, which are as common now in Egypt as they were in 
the time of the Israelites (see Dr. Kitto's note on Exodus, 
chap. xii. 35), and other articles of money's worth. A little 
child of his stepson Ali's, which he brought and shewed us, 
he said was only seven months old ; but if so, children are 
more precocious here, perhaps because they are sooner old, 
than in England. With all his lands and possessions, the 
dragoman has as much superstition as his poorest country- 
men ; and when his wife was about to be confined he con- 
sulted a great Moslem seer, at the fair of Tanta, who told him 
that if he would give the child his name, it would be sure to 
live, which advice he paid for and has acted upon. Infidel as 
the dragoman must think me, he was not deficient in a 
catholic spirit, for he gave me a bottle of water from the 
holy well, Zemzem, which he had brought from Mecca on his 
last pilgrimage. The well, which is said to have burst forth 
from the ground to relieve the fainting Hagar, is believed to 
possess marvellous properties for the faithful. A little of its 
water mixed with mortar from the same place, repaired the 
dome of Santa Sophia when it was injured, and made the 
architect independent of builders' strikes ; while its efficacy 
as a medicine or an antiseptic, when sprinkled on grave- 
clothes, is undoubted. One Mosljem writer says its taste is 
brackish, and that when drunk it produces pimples, which are 
an evidence of its driving out the patient's spiritual corrup- 
tion ; but it has one property commemorated by Abdalleh el 
Hafed, " the man of memory," for which I value it above all 
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others : for he said he owed his name and fame to drinking 
copious draughts of the water of this holy well. 

At Alexandria all persons pay a pound a year as a poll- 
tax, and a twelfth of their income as a property-tax ; both 
which taxes are assessed by the sheik who collects them, to 
whom, if he is also the farmer, the wise admonition, " to 
collect no more than was appointed," will be as needful as it 
once was to the publicans (Luke iii. 13). 

In Alexandria there are also local taxes for watching and 
watering the streets, and for removing such filth as the dogs 
do not devour. The native bazaar in Alexandria has a low 
pointed roof, and more of an Oriental look than I should 
have expected in a sea-port town. 

As I was driving down to the quay to meet the steamer this 
afternoon, my carriage was beset by a crowd of touters, who, 
but for my vigorous resistance, would have carried me and my 
baggage off piecemeal. One man, more pertinacious than 
the others, actually possessed himself of one part of it, and 
deposited it in his boat ; and, when he found me insist on his 
restoring it, he had recourse to the novel expedient of offer- 
ing to take me on board the Euxine for half the usual fare. 
Either the old saying is true, that " you may have two Arab 
labourers for a penny," or boatmen are at a discount at 
Alexandria. 

The sky was dark and lowering when, at five this evening, 
in company with the Masilia from Southampton, we steamed 
out of the harbour and went on our way. For two days the 
weather was calm and the sea smooth. Our sister ship kept 
close alongside ; but, on the third day, there was a change, 
and the rest of our voyage to Malta was rough and boisterous. 
As I stood on the heights of this rocky stronghold, which 
England has made stronger, the angry waves, tossing them- 
selves into White breakers and dashing against the rocks 
outside the harbour, looked like a great sea-monster baulked. 
The geological features of Malta are singular. Its lowest 
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stratum is a" limestone full of caves, containing the bones of 
an animal supposed to be the hippopotamus, upon which is a 
bed of sandstone, and then a bed of clay, and at the top of 
all there is a stratum of submarine coral. 

We left the harbour at noon, and found the wind waiting 
for us outside. At first it was a breeze, then it became a 
stiffer breeze, and finally a gale, under whose influence the 
white foamy sea rose with a seething hissing sound, like the 
boiling of a mighty cauldron. 

Our commander said he had never seen it get up so 
quickly before ; but our good ship, the Euxinc, was equal to 
the occasion ; and, as the sea rose, she rose with it, and rode 
gallantly over it, except now and then, when a wave higher 
and heavier than usual broke over her, and she sailed under 
a watery canopy ; but even then, as the quartermaster said, 
she took her water kindly. 

Off Sicily we passed Maritimo, a serrated, rocky island, 
lately the state-prison of Naples, and an inhospitable-looking 
place. The large island of Sardinia, shaped like the human 
foot, has a plant which is said to make the eater smile 
sardonically ; from whence the island has its name, and we 
the adjective derived from it. It has a number of islets off 
its shores, whose acquaintance no one would desire to make 
in the dark. 

The rough weather having attended us to the eastern 
entrance of the Straits of Bonifacio, there left us, and we 
sailed in a perfect calm through them, between Garibaldi's 
house in Caprera and the " Bear Rock " opposite, which 
exactly resembles a seated Polar bear. The old ocean itself 
is hardly more capricious than some travellers. Not long 
ago, an influential passenger had his berth removed and 
placed athwart, instead of lengthwise, in the ship ; after which 
he was indulged in another request, and allowed to put a 
barrel-organ in the gangway leading to it, that he might be 
nightly lulled to sleep. But that which composed him dis- 
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composed some of his fellow-travellers, until one, who was 
young and mischievous, dropped a few peas upon the organ- 
barrel, after which it ground them, but refused to grind tunes 
any longer. 

March 6. — We have a passenger on board returning from 
Nagasaki, the capital of our new ally, Japan, who has some 
of the coins of that country. One was a thin oval-shaped 
piece of gold, with Chinese letters upon it, and worth about 
twenty-five shillings. Two others were oblong pieces of 
silver, a third was an oval-shaped piece of bronze pierced in 
the middle, and others were of iron and brass, very much like 
the coins which the Chinese call cash. 

We have felt nothing of the gale since leaving the straits 
of Bonifacio, though it is probably blowing as hard as ever on 
the other side still We have been coasting all day along 
the French coast, passing at no great distance Toulon and 
Hieres and its islands. At seven this evening we anchored 
at Marseilles, whose harbour, owing to the neglect of sanitary 
precautions, is an intensified sewer ; and not only unworthy 
of the beauty of the city and neighbourhood, but a very sink 
of pestilence and disease. 

March 7. — As I left Marseilles this morning, the fruit- 
trees were bursting into bloom, and the sun, in beams of 
light, wrote on its smiling slopes, azure bay, and picturesque 
mountains, this is " La belle France." I had eaten peas of 
this year's growth in Cairo : the blossoming trees show that 
spring is arriving here, and if I reach England in time for 
44 the daffodils that come before the swallow dares," I shall 
have lost a winter and seen three springs in one year. 

Avignon is surrounded by an old picturesque parapet wall, 
which appears in tolerable repair. 

At Vienne there occurred a shower of rain. It was the 
first I had seen for some months, and it was not unwelcome. 

The Lombardy poplars, planted round almost every field 
in this part of France, reminded me of an eccentric old man at 
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home, who surrounded his fields in the same way ; while he 
stitched his parchments together to form a tester for his bed's 
head, and called the trees his real title-deeds. 

March 8. — Yesterday was the " Mi-car&me," or mid-Lent, 
and as I crossed Paris this morning at daylight I met 
hundreds of revellers, in masquerade dresses, returning home 
from the balls, with which, strangely enough, this Church 
festival is celebrated. 

At ten this evening Handed at Folkestone, thankful once 
more to tread the soil of England. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, instead of preface, a few words by way of con- 
clusion. The traveller setting out upon a distant journey, 
will do well to remember the poet's caution — " Be not over 
exquisite to cast the fashion of uncertain evils " — or he may 
chance to be discouraged, and perhaps abandon his enterprise ; 
for though, as we said at the outset, foreign travel is now an 
easy thing compared to its condition in times when the world 
was younger, there are still unseen difficulties enough lurking 
in its path. A Nile journey enjoys no immunity from this 
character, as an enumeration of some recent casualties, all 
happening within a short period, may serve to show. Not 
many months ago, two ladies, who had the courage to venture 
upon it alone, had the misfortune to see their boat burned to 
the water's edge, and all their equipage and effects destroyed, 
at a place where they were at a distance from European help. 
Nor was this all, for, had they not hastily quitted the country, 
their Egyptian boatmen, devoid of the gallantry of sailors, 
but under the influence of that same cupidity which led the 
Corinthian mariners to rob Arion — (how strange that a passion 
so sordid should have its name from the boy deity of the old 
mythology, who was, of all others, the most unsordid!) — 
would have detained them until they had made fine and 
ransom for the boat. 

When I mounted my camel in the Uzbekieh to set out for 
Sinai, the last person to shake hands with me and wish me a 
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good journey was a young acquaintance in full health, who 
was going up the Nile ; and when, a few weeks afterwards, I 
made the same journey and arrived at Assouan, the first 
intelligence that met me was the sad news that he had been 
drowned that morning in the cataract of the Nile. At Esn6 
I met a mourning father on his way up the Nile for the second 
time this season, who, after losing his son at Philac, was now 
returning thither, having buried his son at Cairo. One boat 
1 ying off Philae had a sick gentleman on board, who was too 
ill to bear the motion of the boat down the river ; and another 
had just lost its mistress, the wife of an artist, who had died 
there, and had been buried within sight of its beautiful island. 
Two other boats — one of them derisively carrying " a crino- 
line" as its ensign — had been shipwrecked on the first 
cataract, and their owners had with difficulty saved their 
lives. Near Beni Souef, an American boat took fire in the 
hight, and the owner and his two daughters, roused from 
sleep by the flames, had only time to reach the shore in safety 
before the boat and its contents went down, with the loss of 
everything on board. 

But worst and saddest of all was the case of an English 
gentleman travelling with his wife and son and a lady-friend 
of his wife. In his boat the small-pox made its appearance, 
and first attacked him ; upon which he sent ashore his son and 
the friend of his wife, while the latter remained to nurse him. 
Her care and heaven's blessing upon it restored him ; but 
when the disease afterwards attacked her she had not strength 
to resist it, and she sank under it The precautions to pre- 
serve the son from infection also proved ineffectual, for he 
was seized with the disease on shore and fell a victim to its 
virulence ! 

Calamities like these, occurring within the limits of a few 
months, should evoke gratitude and thanks from whoever has 
made a similar journey and escaped its perils. The meditant 
after travel, " chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy," is 
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like the ruminant after a meal — his difficulties are over, the 
satisfaction remains, and he feels in its full force that it is, 
indeed, a good and pleasant thing to be thankful ! And my 
parting wish for my readers, who have travelled with me 
through these pages, is, that in all their journeys they may go 
out and come in like me safely guided by the same Almighty 
Providence. 



THE END. 
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